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THE DEVELOPMENT OF LATIN HIATUS GROUPS 
IN THE ROMANCE LANGUAGES 


By Gait Ke1tH MEADOWS 


URING the past fifty or sixty years in the history of Romance lin- 

guistics, the erratic development of vowels in hiatus has constituted 
an ever recurring problem. Scholars have been little preoccupied with 
the subject except in so far as it touches the history of the number words 
(CL dio) and the possessive adjectives and pronouns (CL méus, tius, 
stius). A study of the latter led d’Ovidio to give the first account of any 
extent of the development of vowels in hiatus in a Romance tongue; he 
limited his study to Italian.! At about the same time, Karl Brugmann 
was investigating the mode of development of vowels in hiatus in Latin 
and Greek.? Although he was able to establish a fairly clear system of 
development for the forms in the ancient languages, further studies in 
Romance linguistics failed to clarify the issue for the modern languages. 
In 1893, Menger attempted to answer, at least tentatively, some of the 
outstanding questions incidental to the problem and cleared the atmos- 
phere somewhat; his treatment was, however, primarily a development 
of the possessive pronoun and was limited to Italian.* The work of schol- 
ars such as Meyer-Liibke led to mere tabulation of forms; other treat- 
ments have considered at most a set group of words, like the possessive 
pronouns, in the various languages or have dealt only with the multitude 
of dialectal forms in an area geographically restricted. In short, the de- 
velopment of vowels in hiatus in the whole of the Romance territory has 
never been the object of a comprehensive study. 


1 “Pronomi personali e possessivi,” Archivio Glottologico Italiano, 1x (1886), 25-101. 

? Grundriss der Vergleichenden Grammatik der Indogerm. Sprachen (Strassburg: K. J. 
Triibner, 1886-1900), 1, 111-151 passim. For the pertinent facts under one heading, see the 
translation of Joseph Wright, Elements of the Comparative Grammar of the Indo-Germanic 
Languages (New York, 1888), 1, 105, 453-458. 

* Louis Emil Menger, The Historical Development of the Possessive Pronouns in Italian 
(Baltimore: Modern Language Association of America, 1893). 
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Vulgar Latin hiatus groups, regardless of their component vowels, 
have most of the features of their behavior in common. Thus, through a 
comprehensive consideration of the hiatus group as a legitimate linguistic 
phenomenon per se, the present study purposes to establish some general 
phonetic tendency for VL hiatus groups which lived on in the Romance 
tongues. 

Two immediately adjacent vowels do not always stand in hiatus with 
each other; certain vowel combinations are pronounced as one vowel 
sound and form diphthongs. The purely mechanical, rather than his >ri- 
cal, formation of diphthongs has been considered in a study of Stetson 
and Fuller which states that, when the rate of utterance is gradually 
increased in the case of adjacent vowels in consecutive syllables, the vow- 
els tend to fuse into a diphthong at a certain stage in the process, and 
thus the number of syllables is reduced.* However, the speed of utterance 
is not alone responsible for the formation of a diphthong. Both of the 
vowels in a true hiatus group are separately and fully articulated; they 
are moreover kept distinct by a momentary break or interruption in the 
vocalization between the two syllables. In a case of clear-cut hiatus, the 
break entails certain physiological modifications; regardless of speed of 
utterance, as long as the two vowels are not fused in a diphthong, the 
vocal vibration is interrupted in some measure between them and the 
“chest pulse” shows at least some hesitation. All cases of hiatus are not 
of equal degree; consequently the slight hesitation or syncope in chest 
pulse will be found in greater or lesser degree according to the intensity 
of the break. In the pronunciation of the French word dehors which en- 
tails producing a marked hiatus, there is a correspondingly marked 
syncope of the chest pulse; in the words thédtre and extraordinaire 
(ekstraordinerr) the end or off-glide of the first vowel of the hiatus group 
and the beginning or on-glide of the second vowel are modified, each in 
the direction of the other, to effect the transition, and the syncope of the 
chest pulse is less marked. Though the intensity of the hiatus varies with 
the word, with the individual speaker, and even with the occasion, since 
hiatus is more marked in angry or emphatic speech, the physiological 
basis is the same. However, in German the hiatus is accentuated by a glot- 
tal stop which completely interrupts the current of air producing vocali- 
zation. In such a case we are not dealing with simple hiatus but also with 
a superimposed glottal] stop, as in the careful pronunciation of German 
beobachten. In easy speech, there is a tendency in German to reduce the 
break between the e and 0; the current of air producing vocalization is 


4 “Diphthong Formation,” Archives Néerlandaises, v (1930), 31 ff. 
5 [bid., p. 31 f. 
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not interrupted, though neither is there a glide j as heard in the mis- 
pronunciation be-jobachten frequent among English speakers. The transi- 
tion from vowel to vowel is much the same as in French thééire or agréa- 
ble. In careful speech these sound thédire (teaitr) and agréable (agreabl). 

The above-mentioned glide 4, incorrectly used by English speakers in 
German, is a common means of breaking or bridging the hiatus group in 
some languages, such as Romance and English in which the interruption 
of vocalization is not customary in this situation. When the expiratory 
current is not interrupted between two vowels, but only weakened as in 
the previously mentioned examples, intermediary sounds are frequently 
perceptible (Ubergangslaute) which are usually called glide consonants or 
glide vowels. These serve to effect an easy transition between the two 
vowels of a hiatus group by obviating the necessity of interrupting vocali- 
zation; i develops after i and e and y after u and o. After vowels with lip 
rounding, such as (y), (¢), and (a) in French, the glide vowel, if any, is 
(y). As an example of glide » which presents more than passing interest, 
louvidor was heard in Parisian French of the last century for louis 
d’or; such cases are widespread, as, for example, Wallon mouwer = Fr. 
muer,and VL rogare > OF rover. These are examples of strengthened glides. 
Contrary to the last two examples in which the glide was strengthened to 
consonantal value, the ordinary glide vowel is not represented in orthog- 
raphy. The Romance languages make extensive use of these glide vowels; 
indeed, hiatus groups which lack the glide are rare in Romance. Ruma- 
nian shows many examples of glide vowels as in fiu, regularly pronounced 
fiju; there are numerous instances in Italian and Italian dialects. All over 
the south of Italy, ¢eatro pronounced (tejatro) is common; tuo is frequently 
(tuwd). In modern French, glide vowels are more frequent in the speech 
of the common people than in that of cultured persons. In careful pro- 
nunciation agréable sounds (agreabl), but the glide vowel is widespread 
in everyday speech: (agrejabl); likewise (teja:tr). 

The general tendency in the Romance languages is to reduce or break 
hiatus, at least intraverbally. However, the existence of certain hiatus 
groups over a long period of time in the Romance languages proves that 
these languages do not have a complete aversion to the hiatus as a lin- 
guistic phenomenon; no attempt other than the use of a glide j has been 
made to reduce the hiatus in via .t., Sp., Port., Cat., Prov., Sard., En- 
gadin. Moreover hiatus is freely allowed interverbally; Portuguese alone 
makes any extensive effort at the reduction of such hiatus.‘ Hiatus 
groups which are not merely accidental in sentence phonetics but of 
constant and fixed recurrence, such as those due to the inversion of verb 


® See Edwin Williams, From Latin to Portuguese (Philadelphia, 1938). 
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and subject in French, are often broken: parle-t-il. In this case, the ¢ is 
analogical to the d=(t) of forms like vend-il, rend-il, and especially to the 
t of est-il and of plurals like parlent-ils. The glide vowels, ¢ and 4, which 
have been mentioned in the preceding paragraph, are of phonetic origin 
and bear a close relationship to the preceding vowel; these related glides 
are widespread among Indo-European languages and were common in 
Sanskrit, Latin, and Hittite. A hiatus group may be bridged or broken 
by the introduction of such phonetically related glides or by the intro- 
duction of an external consonant sound. The origin of an external con- 
sonant sound is usually analogical, however, as in Fr. parle-t-il above. 
Many other consonants are used in the various Romance dialects to break 
hiatus; some seem to be supplied through no evident analogy:’ 


rin Old French afirée (promised) 

v in Ladinian ravi§ (root) 

lin Neopolitan vedola =vedoa (widow) 
d in Lombard fiidess <fuissem CL 


The intraverbal hiatus group may be thus broken or, as the general 
tendency was in VL, it may be reduced. There are three primary 
modes of reduction. First, the two vowels may contract into one 
simple vowel or diphthong. Two like vowels usually form a long vowel 
of the same quality in VL: cdhdrtem>cérte; préthéndere> préndere; but 
mortiitis>mortiis by analogy with all other adjectives of this class, 
such as boniis, clariis, pleniis, etc. Second, the first vowel of a hiatus 
group may disappear: febridrius>febrarius ;* qutéscerent> quescerent.® 
Third, one of the vowels of a hiatus group may transform itself into a 
consonant, i>4 or j and u>~y or w: linea>(Fr.) linge; vendemdtor > ven- 
demjator ; annudle> anvel (OF) showing u>y4=~w, later ». Many instances 
present difficulty in establishing a line of demarcation between this mode 
of reduction and the second one mentioned. Battud may have given batté 
directly or may have passed through an intermediate *battyd; conclusive 
evidence is lacking. Moreover, some of the Romance languages, French 
for example, show fluctuation between attenuated preservation and com- 
plete reduction of the hiatus according to the speed of utterance: lion, 
Lyon, both pronounced either (1j5) or (lij5). 

The instances in which the hiatus has been continued from VL into 
Romance may be divided into three categories: 


7 E. Gorra, “Dell’epentesi di iato” in E. Monaci, Studj di Filologia Romanza, v1 (1893), 
502, 535. 

8 Hugo Schuchardt, Der Vokalismus des Vulgdrlateins (Leipzig: Teubner, 1866-68), 11, 
468-469. 

*E. Diehl, “Vulgarlateinische Inschriften” 190, in H. Lietzmann, Kleine Texte fiir 
Vorlesungen und Ubungen (Bonn, 1910), p. 62. 
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1. There are but a few cases of continuation of a hiatus group in which neither 
member carries the accent. 

2. If the second vowel of the group is accented, the cases of continuation are 
again rare. The question of continuation of the hiatus is complicated by the 
fact that many times when the second vowel is accented, there is hesitation 
even at present in the Romance languages between the preservation of the 
first vowel as vocalic, or semi-vocalic, and its complete transformation into 
a consonant.!? 

3. The bulk of cases of popular continuation of hiatus in Romance is composed 
of forms having the accent on the first member of the hiatus group; these 
vowels are the most individual in their development, the most susceptible 
to the change peculiar to the position of hiatus. 


Among the Romance languages, French and Rumanian show the least 
susceptibility to the influence of the position of hiatus on these vow- 
els of the third category. CL réus>rdu in Rumanian; CL déus>zeu 
(Rum.) and dieus (OF); CL méus> meu (mieu) of Rumanian just as OF 
mieu<CL méum; however OF meie, moie, and Rum. mea (med) seem to 
indicate a VL meam rather than meam as corresponding to Classical 
méam. This indication is of prime importance in attempting to explain 
the behavior of vowels in hiatus. However, for any satisfactory resolution 
of the issue, the various other instances of hiatus or at least types of these 
instances should be examined in the principal Romance languages in or- 
der to establish instances of similar behavior, and the questions raised 
and explanations heretofore proffered should be examined for whatever 
clarification they afford. 

To continue the problem, then, in Rumanian," doi and doud present 
vowels which are difficult of explanation; the masculine doi seems to 
come from di#ds>dués>dos=doi, but no satisfactory explanation has 
been offered for doud. CL dies can hardly give the ci of Rumanian if we 
grant that CL%>VL ¢. The same irregularity will be found throughout 
the Romance territory in the development of this word. The problem 
may be reduced to two possible solutions: either that % did not always 


10 The vowels in a hiatus group of either of these two categories show few peculiarities of 
development: an e if first in the group gives almost invariably i: crédre>criar (Prov., 
Port., Cat.), crier (OF). Under the same circumstances an i did not give ¢ in VL but usu- 
ally remained é or 4: CL apidrium>achier (OF); VL arjélu(m)>aiew (Modern French). 
Likewise 4 in these positions did not give g as elsewhere but remained u or was reduced to 
wu: CL didiia>vedue (OF, Friulian). If first in the group, o usually remains 0, on the other 
hand, though examples are rare: CL bddrius>boaro (It.); as previously noted, the hiatus 
group is usually reduced and o>y: CL cddgulum > cuajo (Sp.), guaglia (It.); the early value 
of the o in Port. coalho is open to question. 

The ensuing examples are grouped roughly according to the language to which they 
belong, except in a few instances of such complication that grouping by word better clarifies 
the situation. 
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become ¢ in the VL of the whole Romance territory but rather re- 
mained j or became j whence the various forms with i in Romance in- 
stead of ¢ or its issue, or else that the VL form from which the Romance 
forms issue did not correspond to the CL form, but corresponded rather 
to some by-form. More simply stated, we have made either an error in 
our phonetic generalizations or an error in etymology. 

Toue and soue of OF stem from CL fia, siia, VL toa, spa, which then by 
diphthongization became these OF feminine forms. The two forms tuen 
and suen are probably the outcome of VL tgom, sgom; these may in turn 
be developments from CL tiéium, siium through some process of dissimi- 
lation, such as stium>soom>seoom.” A search for some Latin by-form or 
archaic form to account for sgom on the other hand reveals a number of 
variants, including souo;"* however, the vowel quality can be only con- 
jectured and the form seems to have been completely displaced by sius. 
The other variants reveal nothing as in the case of suuo," or are of doubt- 
ful reading, such as ¢tios (i.e., -1i- for -#- ?). So we are left without any real 
basis for the Romance form if we seek to find it in some variant. The evo- 
lution is clear again in CL ula>VL wea>veie>voie; similarly VL stat 
>soie (later OF). However, CL pius with quantitatively short 7 has no 
issue, being purely learned; OF pie points to a VL pia fem., pjus masc., 
as does the stem of the modern pieux. 

The long-held opinion that pius is a learned word seems to be based 
on the occurrence of i in Romance forms where traditional rule leads us 
to expect ¢. The vowel was long in early Latin. The Romance forms 
point without exception to a VL form with close 7 which, as will be seen 
later in this paper, does not necessarily indicate the quantity as long 7 in 
the spoken Latin form but is certainly in accord with the vocalic quality 
of the early form just mentioned; the close quality of the vowel must 
have endured despite the change in quantity.’* Moreover, in Fr. pieuse, 
we are dealing with the suffix -euse which was widespread in French, as 
was -osus, -osa in VL, and indicates popular formation.’? This cumulative 


12 soum: Schuchardt, Der Vokalismus des Vulgdrlateins, 1, 162. 

8 sovo: C.LL., 1, 1007; sovets = suis: C.1.L., 1, 198, 50; sovom=souom, genitive pl.: C.LL., 
1, 588. 4 syvo; ttios: C.I.L., 1, 1242 and vt, 1527, d 41, respectively. 

% Cf. Plautus: piius; Oscan pithiii=Latin pio; Umbrian pihaz=Latin piatus, Umbrian 
peihaner =Latin piandi; Umbrian pihatu=Latin piato. 

16 Cf. my article on “Hiatus and Vocalic Quality in Classical and Vulgar Latin,” in 
Classical Philology, xi1 (1946), 226. 

17 Though it is not the purpose of this study to clarify the formation of Fr. pieux of which 
only the radical vowel concerns the question at hand, I allude in passing to W. Meyer- 
Liibke, Historische Grammatik der Franzisischen Sprachen (Heidelberg, 1913), p. 73, for his 
supposition that on the analogy of the Latin nominative vilis>OF vius>(with the intro- 
duction of a glide-vowel) vieus, Latin filius>fieus, etc., similarly Latin pius>OF pieus 
which was maintained through confusion with -eus<VL -osus. This hypothesis agrees in 
any case with my contention that the word is popular, not learned. 
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evidence leads me to consider the Romance forms as popular develop- 
ments from VL pius, which corresponds to an earlier spoken pius. The 
CL plus arose in prosody and probably remained learned. The case of 
Rum. zi, mentioned above, takes the same guise as that of Fr. pi-eux; 
however, Rum. piés is a recent loan from French and hence demands no 
further consideration. 

Picard presents one phonetic change particularly worthy of note in 
reference to the development of vowels in hiatus; CL déus> *djéius with 
the glide-vowel i and the customary diphthongization of ¢ in the open 
position. Later the triphthong was simplified in most of the Picard terri- 
tory, 1éi>4, with resultant dius, miue. This same mode of evolution has 
been supposed, incorrectly or at least without sufficient proof, for similar 
forms in other Romance languages, for example Italian. 

Just such a case supposedly is It. dio from CL déus. The ¢ of CL in 
open position usually diphthongizes in Italian giving ie; then supposedly 
by simplification of the triphthong as in Picard, the It. *dieo should give 
dio, the current form, through *djéjo in which the 7’s lift é to i and 7#j>i. 
The same vowel development is concerned in CL réus>rio,* CL méus 
>mio, and &g)o>io. The CL méus>meo was current beside mio in 
thirteenth century Tuscan; common likewise were deo, eo, and reo 
(meaning: wicked, cruel, bad, horrid), the latter having endured in use 
to the present day. But no form has been found such as *dieo or *mieo 
which would represent an intermediary triphthongal stage. In other cases 
a current triphthongal form is found: CL méi> miei, CL tiii>tuoi, CL 
sii> suoi; these words however evidence no tendency to reduce the triph- 
thong. Again, CL s#um and tiium may have given *sgo and *igo by dis- 
similation in VL as was noted for Fr. ‘wen and suen; these postulated 
forms could further have developed supposedly through a triphthongal 
stage to suo and tuo.’® Sua and tua have been found in all periods in 
Tuscan, having existed side by side with soa< VL soa and toa< VL éga in 
the old period; CL sia, t#a might give sua, tua through similar postu- 
lated forms. Barring the establishment of such intermediary triphthongal 
forms, some other linguistic tendency must however be conceded as 
operative in these changes. 

The CL plural béués, VL *bdés > buoi presents no problem in Italian in 


18 That rio seems to follow the same phonetic pattern as dio and mio is a strong argument 
against the triphthongal stage, as there was probably no diphthongization of the ¢ because 
of the preceding r. I am inclined to consider reo (meaning “bad”) popular rather than 
learned because of its frequent occurrence in Old Italian and its similarity in respect of 
phonetic pattern to popular deo, meo, and eo; whereas these latter forms are no longer in 
use, reo has been strengthened probably by confusion with learned reo (meaning “guilty”). 

19 The question of the shift of accent brings up the established Tuscan forms lugo=/uogo, 
nuvo=nuovo, lucu, giuco, pule= puote, upere=uopere; thus *séo> *sydo> sto. 
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regard to vocalic development; the desinence of the second declension has 
replaced by analogy that of the third, or the i of the Italian form may 
have come from CL bduis=bdués. The OF singular buef is likewise from 
VL *bdéuem, but the Italian singular bue demands explanation. The same 
unexplained closure of the vowel appears in siiae>sue, tiae>tue, diiae 
> due, ula>via, and stam>sia. Again in It. pio, the Romance issue de- 
mands an j in the VL form of CL plus. It. grue, grua seem to indicate a 
VL *gruem. Old It. dia demands a djes in place of CL dies. Mod. It. 
cui seems to indicate a VL *cui.?° 

CL fii is again at variance with VL fui whence supposedly fui (It., 
Prov., Port., OF), fiic (Engadin), and fut (Sp.); all possib'y, on the other 
hand, are the result of a metaphony which occurs regularly in these 
tongues, except Tuscan, before a final 7. CL fu#it was succeeded by fiit in 
French, fu (Rum.), and fué (Sp.) probably on the analogy of the first 
person singular just mentioned, but Italian shows both fu and fo; Port. 
has foi, Prov. fo, Cat. fou, and Engadin fo, showing clearly a %>9. 

Provencal shows the same phonetic behavior as Italian in via, sia, sua 
and soa, tua and toa, mia, and miei; the possible explanations are the same 
as for Italian. Like all of the Romance languages, Prov. dia demands a 
VL diem or some form with closure of the vowel as does piu. In some re- 
gions the ¢ diphthongized, in others not; hence the following forms are, 
as in French, of simple explanation: Dieus, Deu, mieus, mieua, reu, eu 
and iew. Catalan shows great similarity of development with Provencal. 
However only tua and sua are found for CL tia, stia. In Spanish, dia, 
grua, and pio develop as in the other Romance tongues; via stands as in 
Italian, but sea<sédeat is found instead of *sia>stat which might have 
been expected.”* The explanation of forms like diés and mfo as having 
emerged from a triphthongal stage is based on actual occurrence of forms: 
méum > mico (still Leonese) > mto; Déus > Dieos (Diéjos, with glide vowel, 
and 4é¢j>1)> Dtos> Diés. Reo seems to be a learned formation. Portu- 
guese presents but one development new to this outline of vowels in hia- 
tus; an ¢ in hiatus with a following o or u becomes close ¢: méus> meu 
>meu; égo>¢o>eu; déus>deus>deus. The same change occurred be- 
fore a nasal m and also if the next syllable contained i (or a final o pro- 
nounced % in Portuguese). Grua may demand the usual # or closed vowel 


2° Cui is usually monosyllabic in poetic usage in CL; the later writers however treated 
it as dissyllabic, as it had probably always been in spoken discourse. Moreover Priscian 
says, v. Keil, Gr. Lat., u, 304, 19: “Cui quoque inveniuntur quidam bisyllabe protulisse 
per diaeresin. ..”’ This cumulative evidence is proof of the existence of a dissyllabic 
form; hence modern It. cui points to VL cus. Engadin cué (koi) with its obvious vocalic dis- 
similation indicates also a dissyllabic form in VL. 

21 J. D. M. Ford, Old Spanish Readings (Boston: Ginn, 1906), p. xii. 
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of the VL form, but grou for groe came regularly from CL griiem. Dous or 
dois likewise goes back to CL dités; however, the # probably did not pur- 
sue its customary development but rather CL dids > *dyds > *dos > dous. 
Tua and sua, and via show the same kind of phonetic behavior of ¢ and 
# in hiatus as Italian. Lastly, Rhetoromance presents no new evidence 
on the development of vowels in hiatus in Romance; Engadin via and 
Friulian vie follow a development common to the other Romance lan- 
guages except French. Di of Rhetoromance again calls for a VL form 
with 7. For CL dio, Friulian has doi and needs no clarification, but En- 
gadin shows dui. Engadin cui (koi) demands explanation, but clear 
enough are dieu, eu, mieu, and even rieu. 

Of these various forms, those of established occurrence raise a num- 
ber of questions which may, however, be resolved into two primary is- 
sues. Examination of the forms of stius, méus, and ula will reveal that, 
although in each case the problem turns about a different vowel, there is 
a regular pattern of deviation. These forms in most of the Romance lan- 
guages show a predilection for the narrowest or highest vowel of the series 
that is i or w, and relatively infrequent cases of 9, ¢, and ¢ before the hia- 
tus. The first primary issue is whether the stem vowel diphthongizes, 
bringing the form through a series of transitional steps, involving sim- 
plification of a triphthong, to the form with a single high vowel, such as 
the Italian forms suo, mio, and via. If such is the case, some supporting 
forms or traces of forms must be found; barring the discovery of such 
evidence, it must be supposed that VL siium>It. suo, VL méum> It. 
mio, and VL via>It. via directly. Since no such development has been 
generally observed in the Romance languages, the presence of the hiatus, 
which these cases offer as the only outstanding linguistic feature com- 
mon to all of them, may be responsible for the retention of the high 
vowel or for the change to a high vowel. The second main issue is, then, 
whether the hiatus can of itself produce a narrowing or lifting of the 
preceding vowel. An important consideration for all of these forms 
is the establishment of the correct parent form in VL. If certain of 
the Vulgar forms do not bear the relationship to the Classical forms 
which has been supposed according to our present linguistic generaliza- 
tions, the problem of development of seemingly confusing Romance 
forms could be materially affected. For example, a *sius of VL would 
quite clear up the question of It. suo, just as OF pluet, Sp. llweve, and It. 
piove (piuove) have been clarified as from VL pldyit rather than from CL 
pliit=VL piloit.” Actually the consideration of by-forms may be here- 
with speedily dismissed, as none of the forms under scrutiny shows, with 


*2 Frederic George Mohl, Introduction ala chronologie du latin vulgaire (Paris: E. Bouillon, 
1899), pp. 287-288. 
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the exception of plus and dies, a VL by-form of sufficient extension to 
justify the supposition that it crowded out the CL form or its issue. CL 
pilus, however, seems to have no bearing on Romance as the Vulgar 
tongue always had pius which is of frequent occurrence in inscriptions.“ 
Quite simply then, VL pia>OF pie whence modern Fr. pieuse showing 
the stem pi- and the popular suffix -dsa>euse. VL pius> It. pio, Sp. pio, 
Prov. piu, etc. Similarly dies or *dfes must have endured in the spoken 
tongue, since dies is of attested late occurrence, and from diem or dia of 
VL came OF die, It. and Rhetoromance di, Rum. zi, and dia of It., Sp., 
Port., Prov., and Cat. In this case, it must be noted that the evidence on 
the quantity of the vowel is conflicting; the quality of the vowel in VL 
is not directly attested, though the Romance continuants without varia- 
tion give sure evidence of i. The development %>¢ is nowhere found. 
The forms deu, meu, and eu were usual in Old Sicilian; the modern 
forms diu, miu, and iu are probably the result of the simplification of a 
triphthong. In Caltanisetta, for example, ¢>i through diphthongization 
of ¢, a later shift of accent, and finally reduction of the triphthong: 
¢>ié>fe>i. VL castéllum>castiddu and VL béllus>biddu are found 
concurrently with VL vétulus> viek’k’u.** The triphthongal stage is quite 
sure for Spanish and Picard, but in Italian no supporting forms or un- 
equivocal vestiges of such forms are found for Tuscan mio, dio, etc. If ¢ 
diphthongized and formed a triphthong with the following vowel, the 
concurrence of deo and meo with dio and mio in Old Italian seems con- 
tradictory. Supposing forms like deo and meo to be imports from another 
dialect, they would have fallen subject to diphthongization in Tuscan 
but, on the contrary, they were maintained; supposing them to be Latin- 
isms of spelling, we still lack proof of a triphthongal stage. Furthermore, 
via which presents no *vea, *veia, or *vieta would still need clarification. 
Also, existing triphthongal forms such as suoi and tuoi show no tendency 
toward reduction, though it must be noted that these triphthongs are 
not in hiatus as whole combinations. For a working basis, nevertheless, 
it must be assumed that there was no triphthongal stage in Tuscan for 
words like mio and dio. We are thus brought to the second issue, whether 
the hiatus can of itself produce a narrowing or closure of the preceding 
vowel, and about this issue revolves the solution to the present problem. 
The closure of vowels in hiatus has been the object of many brief 
studies, or rather general tabulations, most of which were promptly and 


-% A, Ernout and A. Meillet, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine (Paris, 1932), 
p. 736. Also for both pius and dies, see Seelmann, Die Aussprache des Latein (Heilbronn, 
1885), p. 93. Dies: C.1.L., v1, 7527, 7579. 

% J. W. Ducibella, The Phonology of the Sicilian Dialects (Washington: Catholic Univ., 
1934), p. 44. 
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successfully refuted because of their disregard of the highly individual 
character of the examples concerned. The general trend of observations 
is typified by the work of W. Meyer-Liibke. His Grammatica storica itali- 
ana tabulates their behavior as follows:* in hiatus in VL, before all vow- 
els except i, without distinction é, 6, 7, i, and 4, 6,% i, &, close to i and u 
respectively. The statement is too inclusive; that there is a phonetic 
tendency in the direction indicated cannot be denied, and furthermore 
all these combinations are possible as the rule vocalis ante vocalem corripi- 
tur has metrical value only. However, only an approximate third of these 
thirty-two possible combinations actually occur with continuants in 
Romance; two-thirds of the statement, then, lacks substantiating forms. 

Moreover, Meyer-Liibke in the German edition of 1890 made no ef- 
fort to distinguish the behavior of accented from unaccented hiatus 
groups.2” The later edition of 1914 makes no distinction between what 
may be called rising and falling hiatus groups, i.e., the second and third 
groups of the present paper, though it is obvious that the phonetic be- 
havior of these groups is not identical. In the Grammaire des Langues 
Romanes, Meyer-Liibke does not ascertain the exact VL forms.** He 
tabulates the VL forms common to all Romance as follows: 


1. i and w remain—dies, fui 
2. e becomes ¢ before i—mei 
¢ before a—mea 
3. o becomes g before u—sgus 
9 before a—soa 
4 before i—cgi [sic] 


The first statement, that i and # remain, is ambiguous; are djes and fui 
the VL forms, and how do they correspond to CL dies and fii? In regard 
to the second statement, only French and Rumanian show sure evidence 
in favor of VL mea, and this form is the only one which can be adduced 
in support of the statement. The examples for the third statement are 
based on pure supposition, for the forms of the possessives are multiple 
and open to analogical formation; was there a VL *sda? One problem has 
simply been substituted for another. 

Many subsequent accounts, however, followed the general lines pur- 
sued by Meyer-Liibke. Among them is that of Cornu, Die Portugiesische 
Sprache, in which Cornu makes the error of supposing an old Latin *taa 


% Translated and reduced by Bartoli and Braun (1914), p. 74. Actually, this is Bartoli’s 
rather than Meyer-Liibke’s work. 

% Evidently a correction must be made on the text which in this and subsequent editions 
reads steadily #@ at this point. 27 Italienische Grammatik (Leipzig), sec. 96. 

8 (Paris, 1890-1906), p. 246. 
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and *sd#a as a basis for the Old Port. tua and sua.2* The statement rests 
on a misreading, or rather a misunderstanding, of the forms sovom, sovo, 
svvo, tovam, and tos quoted from Seelmann.* The first four were inter- 
preted by See]mann as indicating a long stem-vowel 4@; this interpreta- 
tion is no longer considered correct. While the fifth reference seems 
legitimate, it is a unique occurrence. 

The account of vowels in hiatus given by Adolf Zauner, again like 
Meyer-Liibke’s, tabulates but does not formulate the problem." The 
first statement reads: “Im lateinischen Hiatus wurden die Vokale offen 
gesprochen, wenn i oder u folgte, geschlossen vor den andern Vokalen; 
man sprach also: diem; mea aber meum; soa aber sgum; dei aber duae.’”™ 
It. suoi and Fr. suen may indicate open ¢ in the VL forms; It. sui, on the 
other hand, has always been of frequent occurrence and directly violates 
the present statement. Other direct contradictions are Prov. soi which 
probably had close g since no form showing diphthongization is found, 
and OF doi; moreover, the rule is ambiguous as stated, for the place of 
such a form as sua is not clear. Does Zauner propose sya, syae, suo, but 
sui? 

Precisely the same account appears in Guarnerio’s handbook, Fonolo- 
gia Romanza.® 

Among the earliest studies of the problem, an inquiry into the forms 
of the personal and possessive pronouns led d’Ovidio to an extensive 
consideration of the development of vowels in hiatus in Italian.* Three 
generally observed tendencies of such vowels were examined; it had been 
supposed that the hiatus: 


1. drew e. 6>i, u. 
2. prevented diphthongization. 
3. prevented i, #>¢, 9. 


D’Ovidio remained unconvinced about the first point, denied the second 
by citing miei and supposing mio and dio the outcome of similar triph- 
thongal forms, and finally answered the third affirmatively. The mainte- 
nance of “in the Romance forms of CL fii seemed to prove the third issue; 
d’Ovidio did not question the actual value of the u of fui but rather ex- 
plained away the Romance developments with o of CL fi#it and sius. 
He assumed that just as CL fiisti > fuisti and eventually dropped the un- 
accented vowel with the result that from fa(i)sti, which no longer con- 
tained a hiatus group, develop It. fosti, Port. foste, Prov. fost, so does 


29 Gréber, Grundriss (Strassburg: Triibner, 1904-6), 1, 926, 929. 

3° Die Aussprache des Latein, p. 93. 

31 Romanische S prachwissenschaft (Berlin—Leipzig, 1921). %° Ibid., p. 67. 
33 (Milan, 1918), p. 294. % See footnote 1. 
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Port. foi develop regularly from a form *fivit. Such forms would be sup- 
posed for all cases of i>0 in hiatus: *siivi>soi of Provencal, *tiivu>tou 
of Sicilian, and *ciivi> cui. 

Bourciez follows the same lines of treatment as Meyer-Liibke though 
he is more circumspect about generalizations.* He makes a simple tabu- 
lation in saying that ¢ before a remained in French and evolved to oi 
(soie<stam) while in the south of Gaul, in Italy, and in Iberia e>i (mia, 
via, sia). Likewise 9 remained before a in Gaul (toa, doas in Provengal; 
toe, does in OF) but became wu in Italy and Iberia (tua, due in It.; tua, 
dues in OSp). The tabulation is carefully indicated and covers only in- 
stances for which there are examples: “‘il semble qu’a l’epoque imperiale, 
dans Déus, méus, méa, tiius, tia, via, etc. les voyelles en hiatus soient 
devenues fermées devant a, ouvertes devant u, 0, i.” The attention 
which Bourciez accords to establishing the exact VL forms is noteworthy 
as a manner of approach to the problem only recently utilized; in this 
instance, as in others, however, the ascertainment of the exact value of 
VL vowels is somewhat sketchy. The essential statement is: ‘‘L’allonge- 
ment prématuré de li est assuré pour “diem, *pium (lat. classique 
diem, plum) par les graphie des inscriptions et l’accord des langues ro- 
manes (cf. Seelmann, Ausspr., p. 93); sans doute aussi celui de l’* pour 
*cii, *fai (lat. classique fiii).” 

The primary reason for not postulating a triphthongal stage for mio, 
dio, and bue in Italian is that no vestiges of such forms have been found 
in Tuscan. Giulio Bertoni, however, believed such development possible 
and states that *mieo, *dieo, and *buoe may be the older stage of the 
modern forms which underwent a reduction similar to that found in the 
dialect of Citta di Castello; in this dialect, a shift of accent initiates the 
reduction of certain vowel combinations. The forms dfetro and fuoco oc- 
cur, and piéno> pieno> pino; so supposedly CL méus> *mieo> *miio 
>mio.*" The evidence presented seems far from conclusive for an inter- 
mediary triphthongal stage in Tuscan; an indication of the mere possibil- 
ity is an insufficient answer to the question. 

In 1893, a study of the possessive pronouns in Italian led Menger to a 
careful examination of the problems incidental to the development of 
vowels in hiatus in Tuscan.** He cleared the atmosphere somewhat by 
formulating the problem in three questions: 


1. Does hiatus prevent 1>¢? 
2. Does hiatus close e to i? 
3. Does hiatus prevent e>ie? 


% Edward Bourciez, Elements de la linguistique romane (Paris, 1930). 
% Tbid., p. 45. 37 d’Ovidio, op. cit. 38 See footnote 3. 
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In brief, his answers were, first, that hiatus does prevent 7>¢ as no forms 
are found containing e from VL? in hiatus; second, that hiatus does close 
e toi; and third, that hiatus seems to prevent e>ie in Tuscan since, again, 
no such forms are found. Menger remarked in regard to the third ques- 
tion that ¢ and 9 behave in the same manner as ¢ and @¢ before the vowel i. 

In departure from the traditional lines of explanation, A. Horning pro- 
posed an ill-fated solution based on the degree of intensity of hiatus.*° 
The chief premise was that certain hiatus groups are of little intensity 
and easily form diphthong groups; others maintain the separate and dis- 
tinct articulation of each vowel. Of the former group Horning remarks: 
“In den diphthongischen Gruppen eu, ei behielt der Tonvokal die ur- 
spriingliche Quantitit.’”’ The premise then calls for déus, méus, méi, etc. 
Of the latter group, the observation is: “‘In den zweisilbigen Gruppen 
wurden die betonte Vokale gedehnt.” Thus méa, diem, gria. In these lat- 
ter cases, the vowel is lengthened for clearness of pronunciation, accord- 
ing to Horning. This change of quantity must be supposed anterior to the 
changes >¢ and #>g. Such words as CL fii and ciii seem to fall in the 
first category of “‘diphthongischen Gruppen’”’ but constitute an apparent 
exception since the Romance forms demand a VL fii and cii (except 
Engadin cui). Horning explained that ui was always a diphthong and not 
a hiatus group; the form /ouwm is included in the same statement, the o 
being explained as either a dissimilation or else an analogy to the old 
forms toves and sovos. Lastly Horning states that VL treated these vowels 
according to their quality, not their quantity; hence grua, diem, mea but 
meus for old €>¢ before u, ¢ before a. 

The proposal was effectively contradicted a few years later by Goida- 
nich.*° He found six objections; one of the most convincing is that méus 
in orthotone position has the same number of syllables as méa, and in 
some of the Romance languages, at least, the forms developed from meu 
have the same number of syllables as those developed from mea. More- 
over, half of the forms developed in the Romance languages remain un- 
explained by Horning’s proposal; Friulian to= CL tio, and dos=CL diios 
are among other forms in contradiction to the proposal. Goidanich of- 
fered an explanation for the closure of the first vowel of a hiatus group in 
the same article; he observed: “‘In jato una vocale pud andar soggetta ad 
attenuare la propria massa d’espirazione e, supponendo sempre che di- 
minuisca anche l’energia d’espirazione e non diminuisca l’energia del- 
l’articolazione, ecco che si avrebbe spiegato il voluto restringimento.” The 
closure supposedly takes place through a diphthongization which, 


89 “Die betont. Hiatusvokale im Vulgirlatein,” Zr. R. P., xxv (1901), 342. 
© Pietro Galor Goidanich, “‘L’origine e le forme della dittongazione romanza,” Zr. R. P., 
v (1907), 158-159. 
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Goidanich notes, is a lengthening rather than a shortening or narrowing 
of the tonic vowel. The term “closure” applies to the result rather than 
to the process; in the case of CL méum, the process is conceived as méum 
=*me’éum > *me’éu> *miéu>*miiu>mio. What is the explanation for 
the step *miéu>*miiu, or *mé’ea> *mé’ia in the case of méa? Goidanich 
simply says, “ ... l’atomo disaccentato ¢ dell’ é¢ in mé’ea si restringe in 
alcuni idiomi maggiormente che davanti a consonante, e arriva ad 7; 
*meia passa in seguito a *miia, mia.’’ The proposal cannot be considered 
completely satisfactory as it is incapable of proof; of course no substan- 
tiating forms are found for the proposed steps. 

Amerindo Camilli was not the first to suggest that the dissyllabic words 
under consideration lose their accent through proclitic use and become 
monosyllabic." Briefly, the vowel which has become asyllabic, as the e in 
VL vea, remains at the ¢-g stage in Gaul and Dacia but proceeds to an 
j-u stage elsewhere in the Romance territory. Later these forms were 
supposedly used again in accented position, and the i>1, e>e, @>o0, and 
u>u. The proposal is unconvincing in that some words of the group con- 
sidered in the present paper do not lend themselves to proclitic use, such 
as déum and griiem; others, such as ula and stat, though perhaps proclitic 
at times, must have occurred with greater frequency under accent. Since 
the essential point of the argument is that forms in proclitic use became 
dominant, at least part of the argument contradicts the evident facts. 

Meyer-Liibke in a somewhat later treatment than the two previously 
discussed makes allusion to dissimilatory phenomena.” Only combina- 
tions of vowels in hiatus were included for which there are examples, and 
the proposal is that i> before a, 7 before other vowels; close ¢ is found 
before a, open ¢ before i and wu; finally, % appears as 4 everywhere except 
before a following u, in the case of which is found ¢ through dissimilation. 
The statement is a cautious one insofar as no attempt is made to clarify 
the further course of i, ¢, and 4; it must be assumed that they remained in 
some cases, as in It. via, and fell together with 7, perhaps ¢, and uw, and 
in other cases underwent further change, as in Fr. voie or Prov. soa. The 
réle of dissimilation is very much extended: “‘Offenbar handelt es sich 
dabei um dissimilatorische Erscheinungen. Der Wandel niamlich von i 
zu j tritt nur ein vor dem mittleren a, nicht vor den mit gleicher oder 
ahnlicher Enge gesprochenen u oder e, der von é zu ¢ unterbleibt vor dem 
nahestehenden a und e riickt infolgedessen zu ¢ vor.”’** A strong case could 
have been made in favor of dissimilation if Meyer-Liibke had imposed 
some geographical limits upon the intensity of its operation; however, 

“ “Vocali in iato,” Zr. R. P., xi (1924), 215. 


® Einfiihrung in das Studium der Romanischen S prachwissenschaft (Heidelberg, 1909), 
p. 129. 8 Thid. 
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in all of his treatments of vowels in hiatus, the attempt is rather to gen- 
eralize a particular mode of behavior to all of the Romance languages. 

It has been remarked in a variety of cases in the Romance languages 
that a 4 or y exerts a lifting or closing action on the vowel of the preced- 
ing syllable. In the cases of hiatus of highly particularized development 
which have been presented, there is a marked tendency toward closure 
of the first vowel; the rare exceptions are evidently cases of dissimilation 
such as CL stium>VL seom>OF suen, or CL siti>VL sgi>It. suoi. The 
closure is no doubt due to the following j or yw, that is, the glide vowel 
(Ubergangslaut) usually present in cases of hiatus; thus, the hiatus itself 
does not effect the closing, but rather the glide vowel, which influences 
the preceding vowel. If all the vowels are arranged in the scheme known 
as the vowel triangle, the behavior of vowels in hiatus will become quite 
clear; the seemingly anomalous developments of the first vowel of the 
hiatus group will be seen to tend up the scale in the series a-¢-9-(y4)-u or 
in the series a-¢-¢-j-} toward a closer vowel or toward a closer quality of 
the same vowel. Thus, VL déu>It. dio, VL méu>It. mio directly; simi- 
larly VL bd(v)e(m) > bue without any triphthongal stage. In general, only 
when both of the vowels concerned stand at the top of the scale does a 
dissimilation take place, as in siius>*séo, i.e., soum. 

The tendency of a glide vowel to close a preceding vowel is an old one 
in most parts of the Romance territory. OF sue points to a VL sua which 
seems not to be in accord with CL sta. Except France, the whole Ro- 
mance territory shows maintenance of the i of CL ula> via Sp., Old Prov., 
Port., It., Cat., Engadin, and vie in eastern Gaul; VL stat>sia Prov., 
Cat., and It. Likewise the u of CL ééus and siius has been maintained in 
OSp suo, tuo, It. suo, tuo; of greater extent is CL stia>sua It., Cat., Old 
Port., and Prov. as well as Fr. sue. The prevalence of these forms indi- 
cates a common VL parentage. Since VL *via, *sta, *tius, *siius, and 
*sia afford the only logical development based on forms of established 
occurrence, the customary table of vocalic correspondences between 
Classical and Vulgar Latin must be supplemented for cases of hiatus in 
most of the Romance territory as follows: 
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j or w as the case may be, of the hiatus group. This behavior was com- 
mon to the Romance territory except Gaul and Dacia.“ 

Susceptibility to closure due to a glide vowel varies in degree from 
language to language. OF swe is an instance of infrequent maintenance 
as well as the closure in OF moie< VL mea instead of VL mea; however 
VL meus>OF mieu; and likewise Cat. mia but meu, Engadin mia but 
mieu, and Old Port. mia. The prevalence of closure before a is due to a 
strong glide vowel between one of the higher vowels, of either front or 
back series, and the low a. The glide vowel between two higher vowels is 
much weaker, as in CL déus. OF, which is very conservative in this kind of 
closure, shows sue but also soue< VL soa; moie but mieu; dieu; doi and 
deus <VL do-<CL dio. Rumanian is also conservative: zeu< VL déum, 
eu<&(g)o, rdu<reu(m), mea<VL mea.“ The last example alone shows 
closure. Thus, only the strongest cases penetrated French and Ruma- 
nian. A mid-group composed of Catalan, Provencal, and Rhetoromance 
often has closure, but frequently continuants of the forms without clo- 
sure are concurrent. Old Provengal and Catalan have of course all the 
strongest cases: via, sia, mia, dia, sua and tua; Old Prov. shows concur- 
rent toa and soa, dui< VL *diii, but doas<VL *doas is found alongside 
dui; moreover in Old Prov. are found cui and only fui with maintenance 
but fo<CL fiit.” Reu, dieus, mieu, and ieu show no closure. Catalan has 


“OF voie< VL wea, soie< VL sea, sue but suen; in Rum. %>u, and in Sic. and Sard. 
i>iand a>u. 

Any vowel except a, which ordinarily is not followed by a glide vowel, is susceptible 
to closure in hiatus, 4 and # showing a marked tendency in the direction indicated. 

Rum. zeu illustrates the point that there was no closure, even though d¢u>djéu> seu. 

‘7 At the same time, closure or as in this case maintenance due to metaphony before final 
4 should be noted as widespread in Romance. The maintenance of u in the continuant of 
fui in Tuscan Italian, in which this metaphony is supposedly not operative, and the main- 
tenance of cui in Tuscan also, indicate rather the type of closure under consideration, that 
is, of a vowel in hiatus. Furthermore, if Engadin fo, which occurs beside fiic, is dismissed 
as an analogy to fo<fuit, the Romance forms point uniformly to a VL fui. There were in 
Latin two roots, one with a long vowel for use before consonants, and one with a short 
vowel for use before vowels. Note also old Oscan FUUTREI, Ernout and Meillet, Dic- 
tionnaire étymologique de la langue latin, p. 380. Fuuimus is attested in Ennius. However, 
further evidence for fai is scant and, if dismissed, imposes the form *f#i in VL, in accord 
with the Romance continuants of the word. It seems to me arbitrary to invoke a meta- 
phony which operates somewhat fitfully in various parts of the Romance territory to ex- 
plain the present forms which show almost complete uniformity in the whole territory. 
The evidence for this kind of metaphony is clearly presented by Friedrich Schiirr in “Um- 
laut und Diphthongierung in der Romania,” Romanische Forschungen, t (1936), 275 ff.; 
parts of the argument are greatly weakened in my opinion by recourse to forms which, as 
far as I have been able to discover, are unattested; e.g., It. *mieo, *dieo, though Schiirr does 
not provide these forms with an asterisk. I am indebted to Professors Leo Spitzer and Julian 
Bonfante for valuable indications on this subject as well as on several others incident to the 
problem. 
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reu, deu, etc., fou< VL *foit<CL fuit, but fui with maintenance. Engadin 
has via, mia, but no closure in mieu, dieu, etc., and doi<CL diio; the 
seeming closure in mié< méum is not similar as the case involves a shift 
of accent and falls into the second category of vowels in hiatus indicated 
in this paper, thus demanding no further clarification. 

Italian, Spanish, and probably Portuguese show the most favor to- 
ward closure of this type. There is in Italian a marked tendency towards 
closure whenever possible: via, sia, sua though soa is found in OIt, suo, 
cui, due, fui, fu though fo without closure occurs in OIt, and even dio, 
rio (also reo), io, and bue. It must be noted that fu is open to analogy with 
fui, and hence may not be an example of maintenance; both fui and cui 
may stem from a VL fii and cai, since there seems to be evidence for both 
the short and long quantity of the vowel in these words in spoken Latin. 
Spanish shows via, OSp sua and suo, fui< VL *fi#i and fué (though anal- 
ogy with fué is again possible) <VL *f#it, fuese< VL *fiisset, all with 
maintenance of u. Dos<VL *doos<CL diiés shows no closure. As has 
been indicated diés and mio, insofar as both forms have emerged from a 
triphthongal stage, are not part of the present problem, and reo is learned. 
The position of Portuguese is somewhat obscured by another kind of 
closure in which u, or 0 pronounced as %, may close the vowel of the pre- 
ceding syllable; thus CL déus>deus, méum>meu, etc. However, via, 
Old Port. mia, sua, and tua, show closure due to the glide vowel, while 
foi<CL fiit and possibly dous, dois < CL dios regularly. 

The following brief catalogue resumes the development of the most 
common cases of hiatus in Romance. 

déum, méum, réum, &(g)o: VL *deum, *meum, etc.; these forms present 
no problem of development throughout Romance except in Tuscan which 
has closure due to the glide vowel i; dio, mio, etc. Friulian mié is not clear 
as i may be orthographic for ¢ or j. 

diem: a VL dia also occurs. The form dies is of attested, late occurrence 
and in early Latin the vowel was also long. Marius Victorinus affirms, 
however, that the i was short in quantity in his time; thus the situation 
is the same as for pius, with an early long é of which the vocalic quality 
must have endured throughout VL, in spite of CL dies with its change of 
quantity which also was current in the spoken tongue. The VL form con- 
sequently was *dies or *dia and from diem or dia come OF die, It. di and 
dia, Sp. dia, Port. dia, Prov. dia, Cat. dia, Friulian and Engadin di, 
Rum. zi. The general development 7>¢ is nowhere found. 

uta: VL *via by closure due to the following 7; also *vga whence Fr. 
voie with usual conservatism indicating the general development i>¢ 
>ei>oi. Elsewhere in Romance is found via, and even in eastern Gaul 
vie, from *vf¥a. There is no indication of a by-form. 
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stam (VL): VL *sta** with closure through the glide 7, and *sea again 
for Fr. soie; elsewhere in Romance (except Spain), sia. Sp. sea<CL 
sédeam. 

stium, tiium: VL *sgom, *tgom (soum is an attested occurrence in VL, 
though in this instance the quality of the o must be adduced from sub- 
sequent Romance forms) and *siium, *tiium showing maintenance of the 
first vowel through the glide yw. From *siio, *tiio came It. suo, tuo, and 
Sard. suu, tuu; similarly It. sui, tui which sometimes are found for suoi, 
tuoi. The phonetic basis is the same as that mentioned for It. mio. Prob- 
ably from *sgom, *tgom came OF suen, tuen; Sic. seu, and probably 
Sard. sou or so. In Sardinian, #>9 did not take place, so the last two 
forms may be explained by the lifting or narrowing of a vowel which 
generally occurs in Sardinian when the vowel is followed by i or u in the 
succeeding syllable. The It. sgi and ¢gi>modern suoi and tuoi may have 
arisen by analogy to the singular *sgom which later disappeared, or s¢i 
and tgi<sii, tai by a dissimilation which was fairly widespread, as in 
Olt duoi<*dogi<CL dio and Sic. grei<*gree<CL griiem. It is possible 
that *sgom itself was formed by analogy to sgi which arose in the latter 
manner. However, the forms sg, sgi, to, toi of Provencal show the change 
u&>g without maintenance; likewise OSp so, Lombard so, and Friulian 
so, to.“° There were probably never any by-forms saus and taus; they were 
current in scholarly research at one time through a misinterpretation of 
souos, touos which are actually but earlier forms of siius, tius. 

stia, tia: VL *siia, *sga, and *tiia, *toa; the first form in each case is 
another instance of maintenance of u through the glide-vowel y. From 
this form arises It. sua, Cat. sua, Old Port. sua, OF sue, Prov. sua, while 
from the latter form *sga came OIt and Prov. soa current beside sua, 
Old Venetian and Leccese soa, OF soue and ioue; the Lombard and Ro- 
magnolian sova and fova present difficulties in clarification, though the 
analogy of VL *sgum may be adduced. 

dio: The VL forms were multiple as the word adopted a declension 
like the plural of bonus. From the form showing maintenance, *di-, arose 
OF and Prov. dui, OSp and Old Port. duas, It. due and dua; from the 
form evidencing the development #> 9, that is *dg-, came OF doi, doe, 
does, Picard and OF deus, Prov. dos, doa, and doas, perhaps Port. dous, 
dois, It. doa, doe, and Friulian doi; for Rum. doud, a form *déas has been 
postulated. Furthermore It. duoi seems to demand a VL *d@i; the origin 
of this form is not clear.*° A dissimilation may have taken place in dio, 


For siat: Archivvm latinitatis medii aevi, Bulletin du Cange, v (1929-30), 156. 

** These last mentioned so and to forms may well stem from the reduced VL sum and tum. 

% For duot: Annibal Caro, Lettere dell’ Autore (Padova: Comino, 1725), 1, 93; also Ben- 
venuto Cellini, Vita (Florence; Piatti, 1829), 1, 223. 
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or the form may be phonetically analogical to sgi and ¢gi though the 
grounds for analogy are tenuous. No by-forms are attested. 

griiem: VL *griie(m), *griia, and *groe(m). The first two forms show 
dissimilatory closure and give rise to OF griie, modern grue; OIt grua, 
grue and modern gru; Prov., Cat., Sp., and Port. grua. Portuguese has 
also grou=*groe showing the general development #>¢9 in VL; likewise 
Leccese groi. Sic. grei<*gree shows the same sort of peculiarity as 
*doi above. 

cui, fui: VL cui, fui; here again, the « must have had a close quality 
for the most part in VL regardless of variation in quantity. It. cui is the 
issue of the former; Engadin cui (koi) presents the same difficulty as di 
and grgi. A phonetic extension of gi may be supposed for all these forms. 
The Romance representatives of CL f#i developed uniformly with u 
from the indicated VL fui. Hence OF fui, Prov. and Cat. fui, Sp. fut, 
Port. fui, It. fui, Engadin fiic, and Rum. fui. The CL fai could have given 
the present forms at least in Gaul and Iberia by the previously remarked 
metaphony before final i, but the various forms in all other parts of the 
Romance territory with uw in hiatus, mentioned in this catalogue, seem 
by their uniform maintenance of « to make a case at least equally as 
strong for maintenance of the close vowel in the position of hiatus. Prov. 
cui gives rise to the same problem. The Engadin fo which occurs beside 
fiic is probably analogical to fo <fiit. 

fiit: VL *fait and *foit, the former showing the old vocalic quality 
and the latter the general phonetic development #> 9. The first form may 
have given rise to Fr. fut, Sp. fué, and It. fu, but the question is obscured 
by the strong possibility of analogy with the first person singular. Prov. 
fo shows the general development #>9 as does Cat. fou, Port. foi, OIt and 
Engadin fo. The Rumanian, Sardinian, and Sicilian forms all preserve u 
in accord with the general tendency in those languages. 

bduem: VL be(v)e(m) and bo(v)e(m), the latter form showing closure 
due to the following glide-vowel y; the present form is not an instance of 
primary hiatus in all of Romance as the French and Engadin forms show 
a final f from intervocalic ». From VL be(v)e(m) came OF buef, Prov. 
buou, Sp. buey, Port. boi, Logudorese boe, and Friulian bo; Ev gadin bouf 
however demands a VL bove(m); the It. bue has undergone closure, and 
the original vowel quality has been obscured." The close 9 of the VL may 
also be explained as an extension of the quality or quantity of the CL 
nominative bés> bos. 

AMHERST COLLEGE 


5t Also in modern Italian, Tuscan presents bgve. The form is amply attested in the past; 
see among others: Jacopo Sannazaro, L’Arcadia, ed. Michele Scherillo (Torino, 1888), p. 
303, 1. 214. 








THE WORD FAMILY OF SPANISH DESMORONAR, 
PORTUGUESE ESB(O)ROAR “CRUMBLE” 


By Yakov MALKIEL 


N dealing with the non-Latin stratum of the Hispanic lexicon, the Ro- 

mance linguist is rarely prepared to reach definitive conclusions with 
respect to the etymology. His is primarily the duty of assembling the 
cognates, doublets, and derivatives, of determining the configuration of 
the word family, of establishing the range of meanings, of discovering, in 
figurative use, the underlying images. By linking widely disseminated 
reflexes and combining scattered relics of an ancient word into an organic 
whole, he implicitly rules out untenable etymological bases, narrows 
down the choice of plausible solutions, and passes on a carefully classified 
set of data to a fellow scholar who may have the competence to integrate 
the unknown word family into a lexical system familiar to him, be it 
Iberian, Celtic, Visigothic, or Arabic. The fruitfulness of this preliminary 
analysis and systematization may be illustrated with the case of Spanish 
desmoronar, Portuguese esb(o)roar “to crumble.” 

The literature on the etymology of desmoronar (a word common in 
Spanish, yet not unknown in Portuguese) is relatively scant. Covarrubias 
took no notice of the formation,’ nor did, at a later date, R. Cabrera.? 
The compilers of the Diccionario de Autoridades broke down desmoronar 
into the prefix des- and the radical muro “wall,” an explanation so fantas- 
tic as to find practically no supporters, in spite of the prestige of the first 
Academy Dictionary.* Connection with morén “heap of earth, monticle” 
was claimed by P. F. Monlau,‘ E. de Echegaray,' Pagés,* M. A. Roman,’ 
A. Nascentes,® and the compilers of the Academy Dictionaries (including 
the latest edition),® as well as of the Diccionario Enciclopédico.’° Unfortu- 


1S. de Covarrubias Orozco, Tesoro de la lengua castellana o espatiola, 2nd ed. (Madrid, 
1673-74) ; see also John M. Hill’s Index Verborum (Bloomington, 1921). 

2 Diccionario de etimologias de la lengua castellana, ed. J. P. Ayegui, 2 v. (Madrid, 1837). 

3R. Academia Espafiola, Diccionario de la lengua castellana, 6 v. (Madrid, 1726-39), 
m1, 199b. 

* Diccionario etimolégico de la lengua castellana (Buenos Aires, 1941), p. 600; reprint of 
the 1881 edition; Ist ed., 1856. 

5 Diccionario general etimolégico de la lengua espanola, 5 v. (Madrid, 1887-89), 1, 756b. 
Echegaray’s predecessor, R. Barcia, retraced the verb to des- plus moronia (11, 136). 

* A. de Pagés and J. Pérez Hervds, Gran diccionario de la lengua espanola, 5 v. (Madrid, 
1902-30), 11, 758b. 

1 Diccionario de chilenismos y de otras voces y locuciones viciosas, 5 v. (Santiago, 1901-18), 
1, 99a. 8 Dicionério Etimolégico da Lingua Portuguesa (Rio de Janeiro, 1932), p. 241b. 

® See 12th ed. (1884), p. 370c; 16th ed. (1936), p. 443c. 

10 E. Zerolo, M. de Toro y Gémez, and E. Isaza, Diccionario enciclopédico, n. ed. (Paris, 
n.d.), 1, 832b. 
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nately, mor6n itself is a word of dubious ancestry," retraced by L. Spit- 
zer and W. Meyer-Liibke™ to Maurus “Moor”; by Jud" and again by 
Meyer-Liibke (unaware, as so frequently, of the implicit contradiction)" to 
reconstructed *mora “‘pile of stones’’;’® by F. Diez!’ and G. Kérting'® 
either to Basque murua “heap” or else to Germanic mur “rubble, boul- 
ders’; and by H. Schuchardt to (onomatopoeic) murru ‘something round 
and prominent,”’® a hypothesis which Meyer-Liibke rejects without even 
mentioning its advocate.?° The idea that morén, thinly represented in 
dialects and recorded at a late date, may itself be due to regression from 
desmoronar,” does not seem to have occurred to any explorer. Be that as 
it may, one is surprised to learn that Meyer-Liibke’s dictionary, in its 
first and in its third editions, omits desmoronar altogether” as did its pred- 


1 Ji is defined as “montecillo de tierra” by the Academy Dictionary; older renditions in- 
clude “mote de terre” (C. Oudin, 1607) and “a little hillock” (J. Stevens, 1726; copied by 
P. Pineda, 1740). 

12 “Die epizinen Nomina auf -a(s) in den iberischen Sprachen,” in E. Gamillscheg and 
L. Spitzer, Beitrdge zur romanischen Wortbildungslehre, Bibl. dell’ “Arch. Roman.,” 4, ii 
(Geneva, 1921), p. 89. A link isestablished between Sp. morén “monticle” and Ptg. mourogo, 
morouco “heap of stones.” 

18 Romanisches etymologisches Worterbuch, 3rd ed. (Heidelberg, 1935), No. 5438, with 
further reference to Ptg. mourdo “vineprop,” to Leon. morena “heap of faggots,” as identi- 
fied by F. Kriiger, El dialecto de San Cipridn de Sanabria: monografia leonesa (Madrid, 
1923), p. 126a; Astorg. morena “sheaf” (Alonso Garrote), also observed by Vergara Martin 
in the vicinity of Burgos and Santander; cf. Marag. amorenar “‘to pile up sheaves,” re- 
corded by J. Alemany Bolufer, BRAE, 1 (1915), 629. 

4 Bulletin de dialectologie romane, 111, 11 (not accessible to me). 

% Rom. etym. Witb., 3rd ed., No. 5673a; quoted henceforth as REW*. The 1st ed. (Heidel- 
berg, 1920) contained no pertinent references. 

16 The Academy Dictionary (1936), pp. 865b, 866b, classes morén with morena “‘monté6n 
de mieses; mont6én formado por acumulacién de piedras.’”’ Yet the first acceptation of 
morena seems to be native to Spain; the second, in all likelihood, is merely an imitation of 
Fr. moraine. 

17 Etymologisches Worterbuch der romanischen Sprachen (Bonn, 1853), pp. 232, 514; 5th 
ed., rev. by A. Scheler (Bonn, 1887), pp. 217, 470; cf. the comment by Meyer-Liibke 
(REW?, No. 5672): “Ist wegen -u- zweifelhaft, auch diirfte dieses muru mit dem aus dem 
Lateinischen [entlehnten] muru ‘Mauer’ identisch sein.” 

18 Lateinisch-romanisches Wérterbuch (Paderborn, 1891), Nos. 5482, 5493; 2nd and 3rd 
ed. (Paderborn, 1897; 1907), Nos. 6379, 6394. 

19 “Romano-Baskisches,” ZRPh, xxxvi (1912), 37: “es wiirde eigentlich etwas rundlich 
Hervorstechendes bedeuten.” 

20 REW?, No. 5672, s. v. murru: “Sp. morén ‘Hiigel’ kann begrifflich hierher nicht gehéren, 
fallt aber [auch] mit -r- statt -rr- auf.” 

21 A good study on the phenomenon of regression in Ibero-Romance is the note by V. 
Garcia de Diego, “Formas regresivas, “MP, xvi (1918-19), 579-584, which deals with 
Latin formations in -#us mistaken for diminutives. 

22 Judging by the absence of the word from the index. 
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ecessors, the dictionaries of Diez™ and of Kérting.™ Most students of Por- 
tuguese, including F. A. Coelho, O. Mota, A. A. Cortesdo, and A. Nas- 
centes, are agreed that desmoronar in Portuguese represents a borrowing 
from Castilian.” 

It has been known for quite some time that there existed a variant form 
of the word under study, namely desboronar. Other scholars noted that 
desboronar corresponded to Port. esb(o)roar. C. de Figueiredo stated,” 
and P. Henriquez Urefia,?” T. Navarro Tomas,”* and V. M. Sudrez*® im- 
plied, that the form with -m- was primary and the form with -b- deriva- 
tive; J. de Lamano y Beneite spoke of dissimilation of nasals.*° Yet R. J. 
Cuervo long before had indicated that desboronar seemed to have ante- 
ceded desmoronar, if not in actual use, at least in literature.™ 

Desboronar, relegated at present to outlying territories of the Spanish 
speaking domain, cumulates a variety of. meanings; in addition to 
“crumbling, decaying,”’ it also signifies “emptying a maize cob,” while 
Ptg. esb(0)roar is tantamount either to “reducing to dust” or to “falling 
to dust,” according to the construction involved. Noticing this diver- 
gence of acceptation, F. Bardibar y Zumarraga, in his treatise on Alavan 
usage, emphasizes that desboronar “‘desgranar” and desboronar ‘‘des- 
moronar” are genetically unrelated. By starting out from a precon- 
ceived notion, acquired as a result of rapid comparison of two, it would 
appear, irreconcilably opposed connotations, that author misses a splen- 
did opportunity to recognize the actual confines of the word family 
under study. 

It is symptomatic of the present state of affairs in Hispanic etymology, 
a sad tale of scattered and ineffectual efforts without due planning and 
coérdination (especially between the Spanish and the Portuguese teams), 
that knowledge of the connection between desmoronar and desboronar on 


*3.No reference was found in J. U. Jarnik, Newer vollstindiger Index zu Diez’ Etymolo- 
gischem W orterbuche (Heilbronn, 1889). 

% All three editions of the Lateinisch-romanisches W érlerbuch have been consulted. 

5 For full bibliography, see Nascentes, Diciondrio Etimolégico, p. 241b. 

% The (tacitly accepted) evidence on which this assumption is based may well be the 
presence of intervocalic --, infrequently found in words native to the West of the Iberian 
Peninsula. See C. de Figueiredo, Novo Diciondrio da Lingua Portuguesa, 4th ed., 2 v. 
(Lisbon, 1925), 1, 635b. 

7 “Tyatos sobre el habla popular de Méjico,” in El espafiol en Méjico, en los Estados 
Unidos y la América Central (Buenos Aires, 1938), p. 299. 

°8 Cuestionario lingtiistico hispanoamericano: fonética, morfologia, sintaxis (Buenos Aires, 
1943), p. 32. 

2° Fl espanol que se habla en Yucatan (Mérida, 1945), pp. 34, 104. 

% El dialecto vulgar salmantino (Salamanca, 1915), p. 385. 

31 4 puntaciones criticas sobre el lenguaje bogotano, 6th ed. (Paris, 1914), p. 634. 

® Vocabulario de palabras usadas en Alava (Madrid, 1903), p. 104. 
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the one hand, and of desboronar and Western esb(o)roar on the other 
hand, has not suggested the obvious conclusion that there may be some 
degree of kinship between desmoronar and esb(o)roar, also, the central 
image upon which all branches converge being either that of a crumbling 
piece of bread or else of an emptied maize cob. The same image is con- 
jured up by different words in the following saying, reported to be in 
use in Guatemala: desgranar la mazorca ‘‘cuando van muriendo los de una 
familia, suelen decir familiarmente que ya se va desgranando la ma- 
zorca.’”’* Ptg. b(0)roa “‘millet-bread, maize-bread,” commonly assumed 
to underlie esb(0)roar,* has been traced to Goth. *braup “bread,” by 
etymologists of different persuasion like Meyer-Liibke,® C. C. Rice,™ 
and L. Freire.*? E. Gamillscheg rejects this theory,** pointing to the Span- 
ish form borona as proof that the base must have contained a nasal. S. 
Feist, in his comment on Crimean Gothic broe (i.e. br6),3* asserts that the 
form without a final dental must be regarded as original. Some scholars 
prefer to see in b(0)ro(m)a the product of a Celtic word.“ However that 
may be, the problem for us to solve is whether the etymon of desmoronar, 
desboronar, esb(o)roar was a word beginning with b- or with m-, a question 
all the more vexing since the permutation of initial labials is at long last 
receiving the share of interest to which it is entitled.“ 


% A. Batres Jauregui, Vicios del lenguaje y provincialismos de Guatemala (Guatemala, 
1892), p. 247. 

4 Nascentes, Diciondrio Etimolégico, p. 284b; L. Freire, Grande e Novissimo Diciondrio 
da Lingua Portuguesa (Rio de Janeiro, 1940-44), p. 2246b. 

% REW®, No. 1280. Braup is not characterized as hypothetical by means of starring. 
Ast. borrua and Gal. borroa are quoted (from unspecified sources) as related formations. 
In reality, the Galician form is boroa. 

% PMLA, uxt (1946), 584. The only helpful bit of information in this otherwise inade- 
quate note is the comparison (on semantic grounds) drawn with Engl. crumb (of bread) >to 
crumble. The note has been reprinted in C. C. Rice, Romance Etymologies and Other Studies 
(Chapel Hill, 1946), p. 86. 37 Grande e Novissimo Diciondrio, p. 1099a. 

38 Romania Germanica: Sprach- und Siedlungsgeschichte der Germanen auf dem Boden des 
alten Rimerreiches, 3 v. (Berlin and Leipzig, 1934-36), 1, 382. Goth. braup, an alleged cog- 
nate to Olcel. braud, OE bréad, is expressly marked as a reconstruction, then rejected on 
account of its inverisimilitude. 

39 Vergleichendes Worterbuch der gotischen Sprache mit Einschluss des Krimgotischen, 3rd 
ed. (Leiden, 1939), p. 106b. 

“ Thus, the Diccionario Enciclopédico, 1, 403b, and the Diccionario Histérico (Madrid, 
1933-36), 1, 310b, retrace borona to either bron or bara, Celtic formations signifying 
“bread.” Celtic and Illyrian, incidentally, also know the permutation of initial labials (in- 
formation kindly supplied by J. H. Bonfante). 

‘| There exists at present a considerable body of literature on the permutation of initial 
labials; see my article, “The Etymology of Hispanic vel(l)ido and melindre,” Language, 
xxu (1946), 291-292, and my forthcoming essays on marafia and marrano. Here are a few 
additional data. The word-list in A. W. Munthe, Anteckningar om folkmdlet i en trakt af 
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The tested method of reaching the safest possible conclusions in ety- 
mological research is to start out with a careful collection of all offshoots 
of the problematic base. We shall first concentrate on those words which 
contain the radical moron-, a relatively small group with a narrow range 
of meanings; subsequently we shall focus attention on the much less 
homogeneous group of formations exhibiting the radicals boron-, born-, 
bron-, bro- (with the rare variant borof-). 

The following words in metropolitan and regional Spanish contain the 
stem moron-: desmoronable, desmoronadizo, desmoronadura, desmorona- 
miento, desmoronar, desmorono, morona (and, possibly, morén itself). Per- 
tinent Portuguese formations include: desmoronacdo, desmoronadico, des- 
moronamento, desmoronar, esmoronar. It is desirable to consider these 
two series of words separately. 

The central formation within the set of Spanish words is indubitably 
the verb desmoronar, by virtue of range and frequency,® of chronological 
order, of areal distribution, and of derivational hierarchy. Desmoronar 
has been used as a transitive and as a reflexive (yet never as an intransi- 
tive) verb, in reference to buildings, to substances subject to disintegra- 
tion, and, figuratively, to empires, capitals, and similar agglomerations 
in the process of gradual decay;* also doctrines and theories may be in- 
volved, even as we speak of a “body of knowledge,” of “hypothetical 
constructions,” of an “edifice of hypotheses.” The word is recorded in 





Vestra Asturien (Upsala, 1887), contains items like murcazu~burcazubruz “bird of prey”; 
mitichu~bitichu “muzzle preventing a calf from sucking” (I owe the translations from the 
Swedish original to Dr. E. S. Morby). See also P. de Migica, Dialectos castellanos: mon- 
taniés, vizcaino, aragonés (Berlin, 1892), pp. 47-48; M. A. Roman, Diccionario de chilenismos, 
11, 99a (bojiganga~moyiganga; bojicones [Salas Barbadillo]~mojicones; Moni~Boni- 
[facio]) ; V. Garcia de Diego, Elementos de gramdtica histérica gallega (Burgos, [1909}), pp. 
33, 35: macallau~bacalao, morra~borra, monifate~bonifate; idem, Elementos de gramética 
histérica castellana (Burgos, 1914) p. 38: miluano>milano, vulg. bilano; *bifidu> befo, 
vulg. mefo; F. Kriiger, Studien zur Lautgeschichte westspanischer Mundarten (Hamburg, 
1914), p. 162: vapores>mapores; A. M. Espinosa, A. Alonso, and A. Rosenblat, El es parol 
en Nuevo Méjico, BDHA, 1 (Buenos Aires, 1930), 152-153, with data on bermejo ~mermejo, 
buttiga~mufiga; P. Sanchez Sevilla, “El habla de Cespedosa de Tormes,” RFE, xv (1928), 
147: mefiique~benique ; milano~bilano; *bouinica > moniga, moniguero, esmonigar, monigal; 
D. Alonso, “Representantes no sincopados de *rotuldre,” RFE, xxvii (1943), 172-174; R. 
Menéndez Pidal, Manual de gramdtica histérica espanola (Madrid, 1941), p. 201: albéndiga~ 
alméndiga. 

2 Desmoronar happens to have equal range and frequency numbers in Spanish (namely 
6), according to the computation of M. A. Buchanan, A Graded Spanish Word Book, 2nd 
ed. (Toronto, 1929), p. 132. 

* Here is the definition of the Academy Dictionary (1936), p. 443c: “1. tr. deshacer y 
arruinar poco a poco los edificios, y también las agiomeraciones de substancias de mas o 
menos cohesi6n; 2. refi. fig. venir a menos, irse destruyendo los imperios, los caudales, el 
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Renaissance dictionaries, especially of the seventeenth century.“ It is 
absent from medieval texts,“ but is widely attested in literature from 
the second half of the sixteenth century, including books by Fr. Luis de 
Granada (1504-88), P.* José de Sigiienza (ca. 1544-1606),47 Fr. Hor- 
tensio F. Paravicino (1580-1633) ;** in Fr. J. Marquez’ Los dos estados de 
la espiritual Jerusalén* and Fr. Pedro de Ofia’s Posirimertas del hombre,®° 
both treatises dating back to the year 1603; in the writings of M. de 
Cervantes (1547—1616)," F. G. de Quevedo (1580-1645), L. Fernandez 
de Moratin (1760-1828), M. J. Quintana (1772-1857), and countless 
modern authors. 


“ It is absent from C. de las Casas (1570) and A. SAnchez de la Ballesta (1587). C. Oudin 
(1607) : “esmier et deffaire peu 4 peu comme une muraille, soit avec la main ou autrement 
et de soy-mesme, estant vieille, esbouler”; Percivale-Minsheu (2nd ed., 1623): “to pull down 
a wall or hill, to dismure, or lay without walls”; L. Franciosini (1636; 1st ed., 1620): 
desmoronarse la muralla o la pared “‘scalcinarsi, disfarsi, o cadere a poco a poco qualche 
pezzetto di sasso o calcinaccio dalla muraglia”; desmoronar la tierra “trittare, o spezzare i 
mozzi della terra’”’; J. Stevens (1726) and P. Pineda (1740) : “to moulder away.” 

More important than the consultation, with negative results, of available (in part 
unpublished) glossaries by R. Menéndez Pidal, V. R. B. Oelschliger, R. Lanchetas, R. M. 
Pérez, H. B. Richardson, Y. Ten Cate, and others is the fact that the indefatigable research- 
er, Cuervo, concedes not having identified desmoronar in texts earlier than the middle of 
the sixteenth century. It is unfortunate that Cuervo should not have included his findings 
in the second volume of the Diccionario de construccién y régimen de la lengua castellana 
(Paris, 1893). 

© El Simbolo de la Fe, book 1, ch. xviii: “Para que la tierra que se podria desmoronar no 
ciegue su casa y lasentierre vivas”’ (Diccionario de A utoridades, 111, 199b). 

7 Vida de San Jerénimo, part v1, ch. ii: ““Ninguna cosa hay de mano ni arte hecha que no 
lo desmorone la vejez”’ (ibid.). 

48 Panegiricos: ““Porque introducirle necessitado de ministros, es desmoronarle la omni- 
potencia” (ibid.). 

4° “A] primer golpe del pico se desmorona”’ ; quoted by Pe. J. Mir y Noguera, Frases de los 
autores cldésicos espanoles (Madrid, 1899), p. 245. 

5° “Una china desmoronada de la muerte tocé en la tierra, y cayé la estatua toda” (Dic- 
cionario de A utoridades, 111, 199b). 

51 Novelas ejemplares: “A mi no me mueven promessas, ni me desmoronan dadivas, ni me 
inclinan sumissiones, ni me espantan finezas enamoradas” (Diccionario de Autoridades, 
loc. cit.). Pagés, Gran diccionario, u, 758b, quotes from an unspecified work of the same 
writer: “Volvié a salir donde estaba el jumento, y con una piedra comenz6 a desmoronar 
la tierra del agujero.” The passage occurs in Don Quijote, part m, ch. lv; see the edition by 
Schevill and Bonilla, rv, 202. 

52 Tas Musas (1648): “‘Miré los muros de la patria mfa, / si un tiempo firmes, ya desmo- 
ronados”’ (Diccionario de Autoridades, loc. cit.). 

53 “Estos desmoronados edificios, / informes masas que el arado rompe, / .. . la gloria 
acuerdan / del pueblo ilustre de Quirino”’ (Pagés). 

54 ““Ffuyendo del enemigo, vinieron sus miserables restos a acabar de desmoronarse en 
Cadiz” (Pagés). The same lexicon offers a quotation from A. Olivdn y Borruel (1796-1878) : 
“Si tomado un terr6n, mojado y amasado entre los dedos, se deja secar al sol, ha de ofrecer 
alguna resistencia para deshacerse y desmoronarse,”’ 
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The other formations are clearly of secondary importance. Desmoro- 
nable was a favorite solely with Fr. Luis de Rebolledo (Oraciones funerales, 
1603). Desmoronadizo “dilapidated, rickety,” of wider circulation, has 
been excerpted from La Picara Justina (1605) ;* it is listed in the dic- 
tionary of the Academy as a word still in living use; noteworthy is its 
infiltration into Portuguese. Desmoronamiento, listed in the dictionary of 
Pe, E. de Terreros y Pando,*’ has lately attained a measure of significance; 
witness its use by J. M. de Pereda (1833-1905)** and J. O. Picén (1853- 
1924).5® Desmorono is found in Colombia.®® Desmoronadura may have 
been manufactured by F. Sobrino (1721) or Captain John Stevens 
(1726), who rendered it by ‘‘mouldring away,” finding an imitator in P. 
Pineda (1740). Morona “crumb,” labeled as peculiar to American Span- 
ish, stands apart semantically and also stylistically, in that it pertains to 
a low level of speech;* it is classed as less refined than its doublet dorona, 
in sharp contrast to desboronar, censured as a solecism by preceptive 
grammarians, who encourage their readers to discard it in favor of des- 
moronar. 

Within the Portuguese series, desmoronadigo,® desmoronamento,® and 
esmoronar®™ seem to be words of relatively limited importance, not easily 
produced from literary texts. Desmoronagado, which has no counterpart in 
Spanish, has been put to use by Camilo Castelo Branco (1826-90) ;® the 
contrast, in this detail, between the two peninsular languages is in line 
with an earlier observation that Ptg. -¢éo combines more easily with 


& pe. J. Mir y Noguera, Rebusco de voces castizas (Madrid, 1907), pp. 271-272, and F. 
Rodriguez Marin, Dos mil quinientas voces castizas y bien autorizadas que piden lugar en 
nuestro léxico (Madrid, 1922), p. 126, offer the following passage : “Que el sefiorfo de grandes 
y torreadas ciudades, la gruessa y lucida hazienda, la mayor gloria del mundo . . . todo esso 
est4 sobre barro, que es un polvo amassado y facilmente desmoronable.” 

% “Que en nuestro lenguaje xacarandino serfa decirle: Acuérdate que tu cuerpo es terreno 
y desmoronadizo” (Diccionario de Autoridades, 111, 199b). The same sentence is attributed 
by Pagés (1, 758b) to Fr. Andrés Pérez de Leén, without mention of the work, which is of 
disputed authorship. 

57 See 1, 651b (the volume was published in the year 1786). 

58 “Esta salida era la resultante de algo asf como desmoronamiento de una colosal muralla 
construida por titanes para escalar nuevamente el cielo” (Pagés, 11, 758b). 

59 “Un estanque, convertido en lago por el desmoronamiento de los sillares que lo aprisio- 
naban, reproducfa como un espejo negro las oscuras masas del frondoso arbolado”’ (ibid.). 

60 F, J. Santamaria, Diccionario general de americanismos, 3 v. (Mexico, 1942), 1, 569a. 

© Tbid., 11, 300b. 

® Fr. Domingos Vieira, Grande Diciondrio Portugués ou Tesouro da Lingua Portuguesa, 
5 v., 1, 908b: “terra, terreno desmoronadico”’ ; see also Caldas Aulete, 2nd ed., 1, 702b; L. 
Freire, p. 1879b. 

3 Caldas Aulete and L. Freire, loc. cit. * L. Freire, p. 2305. 

% Tbid., p. 1879b: “A ceifar tanta vida desbotada na peleja das fandticas tradigdes e na 
desmoronagao dos medonhos padroes de tirania.”’ 
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vernacular stems than does its equivalent -cién, of more strictly learned 
character, in Spanish. Desmoronar is again the central formation within 
the series; it is used as a transitive verb (by C. Neto, Odorico Mendes, 
Rebélo da Silva)*’ and also as an intransitive verb, a construction un- 
known to Spanish;* the reflexive construction is infrequent, though not 
unheard of.*® The latter discrepancy does not militate against the as- 
sumption of a berrowing, by Portuguese speakers, of this word from 
Spanish, since, in the process of adjustment, the word could well have 
adopted the intransitive construction deeply entrenched in the Western 
language;’° down to the early eighteenth century, incidentally, the ad- 
dition of the reflexive pronoun was the rule rather than the exception.” 
The prevalent figurative use of the word, its literary tinge, its distinctly 
late appearance, and the testimony of early observers like Bluteau all 
seem to corroborate the hypothesis of a loan, posited by a phonological 
trait. 

It is now time to revert to the formations exhibiting the stem boron- 
and its variants boro-, bro-, bron-, and conceivably also born-. This second 
group of offsprings, characterized by b- as the initia] consonant, shows 
four and possibly five subdivisions, according as syncope of the vowel of 
either of the two syllables prevails or is ruled out and according as inter- 
vocalic -n- is maintained or is dropped.” The boron- stem is peculiar to 
Astur-Leonese and to certain dialects of American-Spanish; it has con- 
siderable geographic extension and a sizable record of occurrences in 


% See the material collected in Hispanic Review, x (1944), 61-62. 

8? Freire, Grande e Novissimo Diciondrio, p. 1879b, illustrates this construction as follows: 
“A um velho eu nao falaria: o velho é um ediffcio em ruinas, qualquer vento o derruba, uma 
l4grima pode desmorond-lo” (C. Neto); “esta s6 considerac&o desmorona todo o edificio de 
Salva” (O. Mendes); “‘a sociedade, no meio dos golpes que de téda a parte, e quase a um 
tempo, a estavam desmoronando, nao podia absolver-se da imensa responsabilidade que 
havia contrafdo neste ponto” (Rebélo da Silva). Expressly labeled as a word of Castilian 
ancestry, not yet universally accepted by speakers of Portuguese, by Rafael Bluteau (1713). 

88 Freire, loc. cit.: “O que tantos séculos de vivas crencas levantaram, bastariam poucos 
anos de negligéncia para o deixar cair e desmoronar?” (Rebélo da Silva); “aos seus repetidos 
golpes foram desmoronando tddas as tradicées, todos os prestigios, todas as inviolabilidades 
sociais, os verdadeiros esteios e contrafortes de todos os regimes que nao confiam no papel 
das constitulc¢des” (Rui [Barbosa]). 

6° Fr. Domingos Vieira, 1, 908b: ““Desmorona-se uma institulg¢io quando lhe minam os 
alicerces.”’ 

7 On the relatively sparing use of the reflexive pronoun in Portuguese, see my essay: 
“A tristar—entristecer: Adjectival Verbs in Spanish, Portuguese, and Catalan,” St. in Phil., 
xxxvii (1941), 454-461. 

7 R. Bluteau uses the example: “Este monte de terra se vai desmoronando.” 

7 The kinship between boroa and broa was noticed as early as C. Michaélis de Vasconcelos, 
Studien sur romanischen W ortschi pfung (Leipzig, 1876), p. 281b. 
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texts from the early sixteenth century; at individual points in Central 
Asturias, the by-form borofi- has been registered.” The boro- and the bro- 
stems are proper to the dialects of Portugal, Galicia, and adjacent terri- 
tories, the former being confined to a more exiguous area than the latter; 
they are marginal to Spain proper and her linguistic dependencies, hav- 
ing left thinly scattered traces in Spanish literature. The bron- stem is 
apparently limited to a small portion of Galicia. The born- variant may 
underlie bornear “‘to turn, to twist”? (movement of the mill-stone), dif- 
ferently interpreted by previous etymologists,”> Gal. borneadeiro ‘‘easily 
twisted,””* bornero “belonging to the millstone,”’”? Ptg. bornal ‘“‘sack con- 
taining barley (originally millet and other forrage?) for horses.’’’® 
Borneira “‘mill-stone” is in use in Galicia.7® 

Leaving aside the least common or problematic branches, let us prepare 
an inventory of the indisputably pertinent formations. The boron- series 
comprises the following formations: borona, boronal, boronilla (con- 
ceivably identical with boronta), boronita, boronillo, borono, desboronar, 
desboronamiento, desborono, and esboronar; the regional borof- stem is 
represented by Centr. Ast. boroia, boronén, and esborofar. The boro- stem 
can be extracted from the following words: boroa, boroeiro, desboroar, es- 
boroamento, esboroar, esboroo. Bro- underlies broa, broazo, broeira, broeiro, 
desbroar, esbroar. These twenty-five or thirty formations here surveyed in 
in a general way call for detailed discussion, localization, and, wherever 
possible, dating. 


73 Is Canar. morofia “entangled hair” a cross of borofia and maratia? See L. and A. Mi- 
llares, Léxico de Gran Canaria (Las Palmas, 1922), p. 119. 

% J. Cuveiro Pifiol, Diccionario gallego (Barcelona, 1876), p. 45b; unfortunately, the dic- 
tionary of Nidjiez Valladares is not accessible to me. 

% The verb bornear in Spanish and Portuguese has been known to lexicographers for 
over two centuries; P. Pineda lists it as meaning “to bend by heating at the fire or other- 
wise,” while R. Bluteau classes it as a term of artillery (“fazer a pontaria”). The idea of 
“turning” and “twisting” seems to be central to the following acceptations: Ast. bornear 
“trabajar la bola”: Garcfa-Lomas, Estudio del dialecto popular montanés, p. 87; J. Gonzalez 
Campuzano and E. de Huidobro, “Apuntes para un vocabulario montafiés,” BBM P, u 
(1920), 9: bornear “tornear, trabajar la bola haciéndola girar sobre sf, en el juego de bolos, 
para darle efecto”; Sal. bornear, borlear “Shacer mudanzas y figuras con los pies en el baile,” 
see J. de Lamano y Beneite, El dialecto vulgar salmantino (Salamanca, 1915), p. 292; J. 
Garcfa Soriano, Vocabulario del dialecto murciano (Madrid, 1932), p. 19: bornear “‘pasear, 
dar vueltas”; A. Mateus, Rigueza de la lengua castellana y provincialismos ecuatorianos, 2nd 
ed. (Quito, 1933), p. 29. For a different etymological explanation, see L. Spitzer, Lexika- 
lisches aus dem Katalanischen und den tibrigen iberoromanischen Sprachen (Geneva, 1921), 
p. 52. 

% L. Carré Alvarellos, Diccionario galego-castelén (Corufia, 1928), p. 276. 

™ P, Pineda’s dictionary (1740), s. v. 

78 R. Bluteau: “saco de pano, em que os cavallos comem a cevada na campanha.” 

7 R. Academia Gallega, Diccionario gallego-castellano (Corufia, 1913), p. 334b. 
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Within the boron- series the central position (in sharp contrast to the 
moron- series, parallel] in many other respects) is occupied not by a verb, 
but by a noun: borona claims our chief attention. The majority of the 
derivatives are nominal rather than verbal; and borona itself shows an 
appreciable wealth of connotations.*® Nevertheless, desboronar has 
played an important rdéle in ancient literature and continues to be a 
word of current use in a variety of dialects. 

Borona “millet,” which can be produced from sixteenth century sourc- 
es,*' has been classed by Colmeiro with such vernacular designations of 
the species (known to botanists as panicum miliaceum) as mijo, mijo 
indiano, mijo mayor. This plant was cultivated all around the Mediter- 
ranean even before the dawn of history. After the discovery of America 
and the introduction of the maize culture into Spain, borona began to 
apply to the new plant, in rivalry with other names like mijo turquesco, 
maiz, panizo de Indias, trigo de Turquta.* The point of analogy may well 
have been the bristly panicles. It is known that species of plants native 
to the New World were frequently confused by conquerors and merchants 
in the homeland;* that features of nature observed in the old country 
or absorbed through readings were carelessly projected into the landscape 
of the New World.® Here we have the related phenomenon of an in- 
truder from the colonies taking over the functions of an age-old cereal 


80 R. J. Cuervo, A puntaciones criticas sobre el lenguaje bogotano, 6th ed. (Paris, 1914), p. 
634, claimed somewhat rashly that borona, morona were primitives arrived at through false 
regression from desboronar, desmoronar on the analogy of desmigajar~migaja, desmigar~ 
miga. 

81 The Diccionario Histérico, 1, 310b, quotes the following passage from E. de Garibay 
y Zamalloa (1533-99), Compendio historial de las crénicas (1571), 11, fol. 1367: “Queriendo 
eneste afio talar en el circuito de Granada los panizos, que de otra manera llaman mijo 0 
borona.” 

82 See ibid. for a reference to M. Colmeiro (1816-1901), Enumeracién de las plantas de la 
peninsula hispano-lusitana e islas Baleares (1885), v, 264. 

83 See ibid. for a reference to the same botanical encyclopedia. The name borona is defined 
by Colmeiro as peculiar to the language of Vizcaya; panizo is said to prevail in Baza, in the 
east of the province of Granada. A. Olivdn y Borruel, Manual de agricultura (1866), ch. xx, 
extends the use of the term borona to the Basque territory in its entirety. The Diccionario 
Histérico, s.v., quotes the following passage from the Fueros de Vizcaya, tft. 35, ley 3: 
“‘Pueda llebar por moler cada anega de trigo o borona, cinco libras y no més.” Rather strange 
is the comment by C. Oudin (1607): “Une sorte de grain en la Chine, dont on fait du pain 
bien bis,” echoed by A. de La Porte (Antwerp, 1659) : ‘““Graen in China daremen heel with 
broot afbackt” and Captain John Stevens (London, 1726): “‘A sort of grain in China, which 
makes brown bread.” 

84 See the brilliant essay, “Papa y batata,” by P. Henrfquez Urefia in his book Para la 
historia de los indigenismos (Buenos Aires, 1938), pp. 15-58. 

85 Cf. Leonardo Olschki, Storia letteraria delle scoperte geografiche: studi e ricerche (Flor- 
ence, 1937), pp. 11-55. 
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of the Mediterranean basin to the extent of assuming its name. 

Borona also signifies ‘maize bread” in a number of provinces, including 
those of the Basque country,® Asturias (whose usage is represented in 
literature by Jovellanos*’ and Pereda**), Western Asturias,*® and a por- 
tion of Galicia.*° The signification “crumb of bread,” foreign to the 
peninsular dialects, is incident to several varieties of American Spanish, 
including those used in Costa Rica,*' Venezuela,* Colombia,” and, ac- 
cording to some observers, the state of Tabasco in Southern Mexico.” 
In La Montafia, boronal refers to the maize field.™ Hacer boronilla (or 
boronita) una cosa is tantamount to “breaking something into small 
pieces,” according to Cuban™ and Argentine usage.*’ Puerto Rican boronia 
is identical with boronilla, due allowance being made for abnormal spell- 


% Tn addition to the sources cited in note 83, consult E. de Arriaga, Lexicén etimolégico, 
naturalista y popular del bilbaino neto (Bilbao, 1896), p. 74: “Mafz y el pan y torta o talo 
que se hace con su harina. Es poco usado fuera de nuestro pats.” 

8? The Diccionario Histérico, s.v., quotes the following passage from BAE, t, 117: “Las 
clases que en cada territorio consumen pan de trigo y de centeno, borona o pan de maiz.” 

88 See ibid. for the quotation from De tal palo tal astilla, ch. 1: ‘““Pequeiiuco y escaso de 
borona es; pero el demonio me lleve si no me parece el mejor de la montafia.” G. A. Garcfa- 
Lomas y Garcia-Lomas, Estudio del dialecto popular montanés (San Sebastian, 1922), p. 87, 
quotes further passages: “Mientras pudo trabajar como obrera, ganaba la borona que co- 
mia”; “llévale un peazucu borona mojéen leche, pa que se entretenga.” Palacio Valdés also 
used borona in La aldea perdida; see A. Malaret, Diccionario de americanismos, 2nd ed. 
(San Juan de P. R., 1931), p. 75b. 

8° B. Acevedo y Huelves and M. Fernandez y Fern4ndez, Vocabulario del bable de occi- 
dente (Madrid, 1932), p. 37. 

% J. Cuveiro Pifiol, Diccionario gallego, p. 45b. 

 C, Gagini, Diccionario de costarriquenismos, 2nd ed. (San José de C. R., 1919), p. 74b. 

® According to Malaret, Diccionario de americanismos, 2nd ed., p. 75b. The presumable 
source of information was Picén Febres. 

% R. J. Cuervo, A puntaciones criticas, 6th ed., p. 634; R. Uribe U., Diccionario abreviado 
de galicismos, provincialismos y correcciones de lenguaje (Medellin, 1887), p. 140a. 

* The occurrence of borona in Tabasco is affirmed by F. Ramos y Duarte, Diccionario de 
mejicanismos, 2nd ed. (Mexico, 1898), p. 94, and vigorously denied by F. J. Santamaria, 
El provincialismo tabasqueiio (Mexico, [1921]), p. 235. Yet in the latter’s more recent Dic- 
cionario general de americanismos, 3 v. (Mexico, 1942), 1, 227a, there is a somewhat confused 
passage vaguely reminiscent, toward the end, of Cuervo’s interpretation: borona “miga, 
migaja, cosa apolvoreada 0 como grano de polvo. Derfvase talvez del bable borofia . . . De 
desboronar, que es espafiol y que ha existido siempre, sali6 borona, como de despedazar 
salié pedazo.” The parallel drawn is singularly infelicitous, and the entire statement betrays 
the attitude of a layman innocent of any knowledge of linguistic reconstruction. 

% Garcfa-Lomas y Garcfa-Lomas, Estudio del dialecto montanés, p. 87. 

* Toro y Gisbert, BRAE, vit (1920), 313, quotes Pichardo as listing the word; in the copy 
available to me of E. Pichardo, Diccionario provincial de voces cubanas, 3rd ed. (Habana, 
1862), no such reference is found. But see J. M. Macfas, Diccionario cubano etimoldgico, 
critico, razonado y comprensivo, 2nd ed. (Coatepec, 1888), p. 187b. 

% Santamaria, Diccionario general de americanismos, 1, 227a. 
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ing habits caused by the prevailing yetsmo,*®* and must not be connected, 
as has happened sometimes, with boronta,!™ the variant form of alboro- 
nia,‘ words of Arabic ancestry designating a dish mentioned in One 
Thousand and One Nights and known to Cervantes and Francisco Alva- 
rado (1756-1814); to add to the intricacy, there exist also the variant 
forms moronta and almoronta, of analogous connotation.’ Reverting to 
the family of borona, we may single out Cuban boronillo ‘something 
smashed, broken into pieces”’ as fitting neatly into the known pattern.” 
Asturian borono, used in the central and southeastern part of that terri- 
tory, refers to a dish into which, as ingredients, enter maize flour and 
pork blood.'™ The verb desboronar “to crumble, to decay” is found in 
Mexico,’® including the Yucatan Peninsula,!* in Costa Rica,!° Co- 


%8 A. Malaret, Vocabulario de Puerto Rico (San Juan de P. R., 1937), p. 105b. 

9 See J. M. Macfas, Diccionario cubano, p. 187b. 

100 The Diccionario Histérico, 11, 310b, illustrates boronia thus: “jVive Roque, canalla 
barretina,/que no habéis de gozar de la cazuela/llena de boronia y caldo prieto!”’ (Cer- 
vantes, Teatro [see Schevill and Bonilla’s edition of Comedias y entremeses, 11, 126}); “no 
nos faltaran berengenas para poner un pucherito, aunque no haya para hacer una boronia” 
(Alvarado, Cartas, ed. 1813, v1, 153). The etymon is Ar. alburdnia; the word is not discussed 
by A. Steiger, Contribucién a la fonética del hispano-drabe y de los arabismos en el ibero- 
romanico y el siciliano (Madrid, 1932). The meaning is defined thus by the Academy Dic- 
tionary: “guisado de berenjenas, tomate, calabaza y pimiento, todo mezclado y picado.” 

10. The Diccionario Histérico, 1, 385b, quotes it from J. Valera’s novel Dofta Luz. 

102 Moronia has been accepted by the Academy Dictionary (1936), p. 866c. Almoronia 
is listed in the Diccionario de Autoridades; the Diccionario Histérico, 1, 472a, quotes it from 
D. Ramén de la Cruz. 

103 Malaret, Diccionario de americanismos, 2nd ed., p. 75b. 

104 Garcia-Lomas y Garcfa-Lomas, Estudio del dialecto montanés, p. 87; J. Gonzdlez Cam- 
puzano and E. de Huidobro, BBM P, 1 (1920), 9. The possible connection of these words 
with borondanga “‘conjunto de cosas diversas y que no ligan bien” (see C. Fontecha’s glos- 
sary, p. 51) cannot be discussed here. A visibly unsatisfactory attempt to interpret the vari- 
ant form morondanga has been made by Segl, “Spanische Etymologien,” ZRPA, xi 
(1922), 106. 

Another problem requiring special study is the possible connection of borona with brodio, 
bodrio, thus defined by the Academy Dictionary: “‘caldo con algunas sobras de sopa, men- 
drugos, verduras y legumbres, que de ordinario se daba a los pobres en las porterfas de al- 
gunos conventos; guiso mal aderezado; sangre de cerdo mezclada con cebolla para embutir 
morcilla.” Brodio occurs in Quevedo (Clds. cast., v, 190); Cervantes used at least twice the 
derivative brodista ‘“mendicant student”; see C. Fontecha, Glosario de voces comentadas 
(Madrid, 1940), p. 54. 

10% F, Ramos y Duarte, Diccionario de mejicanismos, 2nd ed. (Mexico, 1898), p. 197, 
with reference to the state of Veracruz; a fantastic etymology of J. M. Macfas is refuted. 
Also J. Garcia Icazbalceta, Vocabulario de mejicanismos (Mexico, 1899), p. 167b. In the 
vocabulary of Fr. Alonso de Molina (Mexico, 1571), there is a record of cacayaca “desbo- 
ronarse”; cacayachilia “‘desboronar o desmigajar algo a otro’’; see Ramos y Duarte, loc. cit., 
and Toro y Gisbert, BRAE, vu (1920), 313. 

106 V. M. Sudrez, El espafiol que se habla en Yucatén, p. 34. 
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lombia,!®* Argentina,’ and Chile;° also in scattered and disconnected 
portions of the Iberian Peninsula, e.g. Salamanca™ and Alava." It was 
used in literature by the agriculturalist Gabriel Alonso de Herrera, the 
missionary Fr. B. de las Casas (1470-1566), stationed in Haiti, and the 
church historian J. Mendieta (1525-1604), who passed several decades in 
New Spain (that is, present day Mexico)."8 A few of the older dictionaries 
record it, including Stevens’ (1726), and Pineda’s (1740). Desborona- 
miento has been identified in Northern Colombia! and in Chile;"® des- 
borono only in Chile."* The infrequent variant esboronar, of identical con- 
notation, has been registered in Spanish Extremadura™’ and on the 


American continent."* 
Borofta has long been known as the variant form of borona in portions 
of Central Asturias, referring both to millet and maize;"* Maria Josefa 


107 C, Gagini, Diccionario de costarriquenismos, 2nd ed., p. 123a: desboronar el pan “des 
migajar, desmigar, desmenuzar.” 

108 R, J. Cuervo, A puntaciones criticas sobre el lenguaje bogotano, 6th ed., p. 634. 

109 [,, Segovia, Diccionario de argentinismos: neologismos y barbarismos (Buenos Aires, 
1911), p. 195b. 

0 Z. Rodriguez, Diccionario de chilenismos (Santiago, 1875), p. 184; A. Echeverria y 
Reyes, Voces usadas en Chile (Santiago, 1900), p. 163; M. A. Rom4n, Diccionario de chile- 
nismos ¥y de otras voces y locuciones viciosas, 5 v. (Santiago, 1901-18), 1, 99a. 

11 J. de Lamano y Beneite, El dialecto vulgar salmantino (Salamanca, 1915), p. 385. 
Notice that in the 14th ed. of the Academy Dictionary (1914), desboronar is marked as ob- 
solete, while in the 15th (1925) and 16th (1936) editions it is listed without qualification, a 
change observed and criticized by Santamaria, op. cit., 1, 562b. Desboronar is registered by 
Monlau (ed. 1941, p. 588b) and by Pagés (11, 698a). 

u? F, Bardibar y Zumdrraga, Vocabulario de palabras usadas en Alava (Madrid, 1903), p. 
104. 

U3 Cuervo, A puntaciones (1914), p. 634, refers to G. A. de Herrera, Agricultura general 
(Alcal4, 1513), book rv, ch. ii, and to Fr. B. de las Casas, A pologética historia sumaria .. . 
destas Indias occidentales y meridionales, ch. xi. Garcia Icazbalceta, Vocabulario de mejica- 
nismos, p. 167b, quotes the following passage from J. Mendieta, Historia ecclesidstica indiana 
(completed 1596), book m1, ch. vii: ““Y para este efecto comenzaron a plantar la cepa, que 
hoy dfa tiene al parecer de planta un tiro de ballesta, con haberse desboronado y deshecho 
mucha parte de ella.” 

14 A. Sundheim, Vocabulario costeno o lexicografia de la region septentrional dela Republica 
de Colombia (Paris, 1922), p. 226. 

1 M. A. Roman, Diccionario de chilenismos, 1, 99a. U6 Tbid. 

7 M. de Toro y Gisbert, “Reivindicacién de americanismos,” BRAE, vu (1920), 313, 
cites the older study by A. Cabrera and J. Alemany Bolufer, “Voces extremefias recogidas 
del habla vulgar de Alburquerque y su comarca,” BRAE, tv (1917), 86, where esboronarse 
is defined thus: “deshacerse, convertirse en polvo una cosa, y especialmente un terrén de 
tierra”; notice the close resemblance, in meaning, to Ptg. esb(o)roarse. The following exam- 
ple is furnished: ‘‘No si sacamos un pastel6n de tierra mu grande; pero al cogé-lo se nos es- 
boroné t6.” 118 See Santamarfa, Diccionario general de americanismos, 1, 615b. 

19 A. de Rato y Hevia, Vocabulario de las palabras y frases bables (Madrid, 1891), p. 24. 
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Canellada has recently discovered two derivatives which shed light on 
the problems here studied: borofién “de figura baja y achatada; de poca 
consistencia; fofo; especie de trigo ordinario, de espigas gruesas,”’ and 
esboronar “abrirse alguna cosa, deshaciéndose como la borojfia; des- 
moronarse.””*° Wavering between -ona and -ofia may have been locally 
occasioned by the widespread vacillation between -ano, -ana and -ajfo, 
-ana.'*! 

The boroa branch is peculiar to Portuguese proper rather than to the 
neighboring dialects (Galician, Western Asturian, and Western Leonese). 
Boroa basically signifies “bread made of millet flour”; it also shares 
some of the meanings of broa, presently to be analyzed.’* In the center 
and the south of the country, the reference is primarily to the shape; in 
the north, where millet bread is especially common, to the substance of 
the bread.™ Boroeiro “awkward, boorish fellow” is a nickname applied 
by Southerners to the inhabitants of Northern Portugal, for that same 
reason.’ Esboroar “‘to crumble, to crush, to pulverize” has had a wide 
appeal to writers of the last two centuries, including Herculano (1810- 
77) and Castilho.”? Of the two derivatives from this verb, esboroa- 


120 F] bable de Cabranes (Madrid, 1944), pp. 124, 190. B. Vig6n, Vocabulario dialectolégico 
del concejo de Colunga (Villaviciosa, 1896), p. 29, records borovién “‘variedad de trigo re- 
dondillo” side by side with borona “pan de maiz,” boronu “panecillo de harina de majfz,”’ 
and boronu prenau “especie de empanada.” 

121 Characteristic cases are ermitano~ermitafio, susano~en susafia, pa(s)trana~pa(s)- 
trafia. The phenomenon will be discussed circumstantially in the forthcoming article on 
OSp. fazata, accepted for publication in the Hispanic Review. 

122 See R. Bluteau, s. v. (“pao de milho”) and L. Freire, Grande e Novissimo Dicionério, 
p. 1073b. 

123 F, J. Caldas Aulete, Diciondrio Contempordéneo da Lingua Portuguesa, 2nd ed., 2 v. 
(Lisbon, 1925), 1, 334b: “‘Bolo de milho cozido no borralho ou na serta; bolo de farinha de 
milho muito fina, com mel, azeite e outros adubos, usado em Lisboa e outros pontos de 
Portugal pelo Natal.” 

124 A. d. R. Goncdlvez Viana, A postilas aos Dicionérios Portugueses, 2 v. (Lisbon, 1906), 
11, 221. 125 Caldas Aulete, loc. cit. 

26 R. Bluteau defines esboroar thus: “fazer em p6 qualquer cousa levemente unida” and 
illustrates it with a translation of a passage from Quintus Curtius: ‘“‘Um corvo que passava 
voando por cima deixou cair sobre a cabeca d’El-Rei um torrao de terra que todo se es- 
boroow’’ (the spelling has here been modernized). According to Fr. Domingos Vieira, 
Grande Diciondrio Portugués, 111, 242a, the term is fundamentally agricultural: “esboroar a 
terra com aenchada ou com a grade.” Vieira and Freire (0. cit., p. 2246b) quote the follow- 
ing examples: “Rebento muralhas, esboroo lagedos, alago avenidas”’ (C. Neto); “e o meu 
meditar profundo, como o céu, que se arqueia imével sébre nossas cabecas, como 0 oceano 
que, firmando-se em pé no seu leito insond4vel, braceja pelas bafas e enseadas, tentando 
esboroar e desfazer os continentes; e eu pude, enfim, chorar” (A. Herculano); “‘o imenso 
templo de Belo, a golpes de camartelo, pedra a pedra, se esboroa” (Paranapiacaba); “‘o 
terreno frouxo, minado pelas formigas, cortado de antigos sulcos de enxurradas, eshoroava- 
se” (C. Neto); “olhei: o Calpe esboroava-se ao redor de mim” (Herculano). Yet other exam- 
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mento appears to have a considerable margin over esboroo."** Desboroar 
is the less ordinary formation,’*’ in keeping with the general distribution 
of the competing prefixes es- and des- in Galician-Portuguese.'*° 

Broa occupies a somewhat more extensive area, having been recorded 
in Portuguese, in Galician, and even in Spanish eighteenth century prose, 
into which it penetrated sporadically thanks to the Western flavor of 
Torres Villarroel’s style. Wavering between bor- and br- in Ibero-Ro- 
mance does not cause surprise; cf. Centr. -Amer. borusca~brusca “‘seroja, 
migaja, pizca.”"” Ptg. broa, registered as a gastronomic curiosity by a 
traveller of the late sixteenth century,’ stands for ‘‘bread or ball made 
of millet flour”; “Christmas tidbid” (the ingredients being honey, oil, and 
dough made of millet or maize flour); ‘‘Christmas gift (in general),” a 
perceptibly derivative meaning; and, in the dialect of Bairrada, “hump, 
hunch, protuberance.” Gal. broa, which has left traces in modern re- 
gional literature, stands for “‘bread made of mixed flour’’; ingredients 
include rye, maize, and millet. Broazo in Western Asturias refers to the 





ples are provided by C. Teschauer, Novo Dicionério Nacional, 2nd ed. (Porto Alegre, 1928), 
p. 367a. Here is L. Freire’s definition: “reduzir a p6; esterroar; desfazer, desmoronar; es- 
barrondar.” Notice that, in contradistinction to desmoronar in Portuguese, esboroar is con- 
structed as a reflexive, not as an intransitive verb. 

127 Caldas Aulete, Diciondrio Contempordéneo (1925), 1, 881b, quotes: “O terreno de- 
crépito se lhes esboroava debaixo dos pés.” 

128 The two words are listed by Caldas Aulete, 1, 881b, and Freire, p. 2246b. The former 
is illustrated by Freire with a passage from Rui Barbosa: “Apontando no seu esboroamento 
o efeito direto da pressdo das energias populares.” Fr. D. Vieira, Grande Diciondrio Portu- 
gués, ut, 242a, manufactures the following sentence: “‘O esboroamento da terra desenvolve 
poderosamente a vegetacio.” 

129 Fr, D. Vieira, 11, 816c: “A parede, a pedra, o tijolo, se desboroam”’ ; see also Caldas Au- 
lete, 1, 668b; L. Freire, p. 1801b. 

180 Some American-Spanish words in es- can, indeed, be graced to the West of the Iberian 
Peninsula; on esmorecerse, see J. Corominas, Indianoromanica (Buenos Aires, 1944), p. 
87. 

18 The Diccionario Histérico, 1, 365b, defines broa as “especie de galleta o bizcocho, o 
pan de maiz,” documenting it from D. de Torres Villarroel’s Obras, ed. 1794, x, 288: “Y 
después de haber hecho el medio dfa con unos trabajos de legumbres salcochadas y unos 
mendrugos de la broa.” Torres Villarroel (1683-1770) was born in Salamanca and is re- 
peatedly quoted by J. de Lamano y Beneite in his regional glossary. 

182 C. Gagini, Diccionario de costarriquenismos (1919), p. 76. 

133 B. de Villalba y Estafia, El pelegrino curioso y grandezas de Espana, ed. P. de Gayan- 
gos, 2 v. (Madrid, 1886-89), 11, 58. I owe this reference to C. Fontecha’s glossary. 

14 Caldas Aulete, 1, 347a; Freire, p. 1099a. 

1% Passages from Alberto Camino, A Béldrica, and from the anonymous MS A Ruada 
are quoted in the Galician Academy’s Diccionario gallego-castellano, p. 348b. 

1% Cf. the detailed description by Cuveiro Pifol, Diccionario gallego, p. 45b: “Broa, 
brona y borona, pan de maiz y de mezcla, en que entra maiz, centeno, mijo menudo y panizo: 
este pan, cuando tiene mezcla en partes convenientes y que no est4 demasiado fermentado 
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first pressing of grapes, the point of analogy being the disintegration of 
an organic whole.'*? Ptg. broeiro is ‘a person fond of millet-bread; a 
boorish fellow; a seller of millet-bread”’;¥* in Galician, broeiro, brueiro 
may also mean “glutton.’*® Broeira, in Trds-os-montes, designates a 
container suspended from the ceiling of the peasant’s cabin where the 
bread is placed; in near-by Minho, it refers to a plant Jaid beneath the 
millet-dough as it goes into the oven; the same word, in Bairrada, stands 
for “hunchback.” Ptg. esbroar, used as a transitive and as a reflexive 
verb (‘to cut or to break to pieces; to crumble”), has been absorbed by 
the literary idiom. The same word is reported to be in use in Galician.'* 
Desbroar is infrequent in Portuguese, except in the state of Sdo Paulo,’ 
originally colonized and explored by speakers of Spanish and known to 
preserve a number of Spanish linguistic features. 

After the completion of the inventory of all easily recognizable con- 
geners, we may revert to the original question: does desmoronar belong 
to the widely ramified word family centering around borona, b(0)roa 
“millet, millet-bread”’ or should it be classed, as has been the rule hereto- 
fore, with its reputed primitive morén ‘“monticle”? The two theories are 
not mutually exclusive, if slightly modified; desmoronar and morén may 
be related, yet it is the noun which may have been extracted from the 
verb, as it were, through false regression. If this is so, there remains the 
possibility of linking desmoronar to desboronar, esb(o)roar without dis- 
rupting its connection with morén. 

There exist several homonyms of morén, some of them of dubious an- 
cestry.® In Old Leonese, morén has been used as the designation of a 





y cocido con cuidado, esto es, que no salga crudo ni achicharrado, no deja de ser sustan- 
cioso y sano; las proporciones buenas de la mezcla son: para cuatro ferrados de la mezcla 
de centeno, dos de mafz y uno de mijo menudo y panizo.” 

137 Acevedo and Fernandez, op. cit., p. 39: broazo “los racimos y uvas pisadas en el triyén 
antes de ser esparcidas en el lagar.” 

188 Caldas Aulete, Diciondrio Contem pordneo (1925), 1, 348a. 

‘89 Diccionario gallego-castellano (1913—), p. 349a. 

40 Caldas Aulete, loc cit. 

Ml L, Freire, Grande e Novissimo Diciondrio, p. 2247b, quotes the following examples: 
“E ao som tremente do terrivel bronze Malaca esbroa os muros” (A. Garrett, 1799-1854); 
“a torrente que escalva e esbroa a terra” (Porto Alegre) ; “ao sépro do simum turbilhonando 
as pesadas esfinges se esbroaram” (idem). 

18 V, Garcia de Diego, Elementos de gramdtica histérica gallega, p. 183. 

43 L, Freire, p. 1802b, without documentation. 

14 C, Teschauer, Novo Diciondrio Nacional (1928), p. 278b, who speaks explicitly of the 
“interior of the state of S. Paulo,” not affected by the Portuguese (and Italian) super- 
stratum. 

146 M. de Toro y Gisbert, ““Voces andaluzas o usadas por autores andaluces que faltan en 
el Diccionario de la Academia Espafiola,” RH, xirx (1920), 512, quotes from a retahila de 
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medicinal plant otherwise known under the name senecio.'” In Ledesma, 
moron, at the beginning of the present century, has been found to denote 
a plant with yellow blossoms.'*” In Salamanca, morén stands for “reddish 
wheat” (closely resembling a species called rubién), cf. Astur. moru.4® 
In most of these cases, the base is Lat. mérum, 4 “mulberry” (REW*, No. 
5696),'#* as has been clearly recognized by Georg Sachs. To the same 
etymon L. Freire rightly traces Ptg. mordo “‘casta de uva preta do Al- 
garve,’”®° while And. manzanilla de morén is more likely to go back to 
the place-name Morén (de la Frontera), a town near Seville.“ The origin 
of that place-name has long been a matter of controversy; notice that 
Strabo applied the name Mépwy to a Lusitanian town near which a 
battle is said to have taken place in the year 138 B.C. (see A. Schulten, 
Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopiidie, s.v. [1933]). This use points clearly 
to a pre-Latin stratum. The town now lying in Andalusia (originally in 
the Celtiberian territory) was best known to the ancients, including 
Pliny, under the name Arunci; but other designations are also recorded; 
in the Middle Ages, Christians, from Alphonso the Learned’s time, called 
it Moron and Muslims used a variant of this form. Morén, relatively in- 
frequent in the toponymy of the North (yet notice Morén de Almazdan 
near Soria), is common in the South of the Peninsula (as a name of ham- 
lets in the provinces of Murcia and Malaga), whence it penetrated into 
the New World (Argentina, Colombia, Cuba, Santo Domingo, Panama) 
and into Luzon. In Asturias, morén designates a large-sized mulberry, 
functioning as the augmentative of mora.’* 

After discarding these obviously unrelated homonyms, we discover as 
residue two cases: Sal. morén “enfermedad de los cereales, efecto de la 
cual el grano se convierte en un polvillo negruzco; espiga desgranada y 
negra de trigo o cebada” and Sp. morén “heap of earth, monticle.”™™ 





chicos the following quatrain: “Al que se muere lo entierran, / lo entierran en los morones; / 
del morén sale la uva, / y de las uvas el vino.” This use is reminiscent of Algarv. mordo and 
the underlying base may be mérum. Another example given by Toro y Gisbert is less trans- 
parent. 

448 G. Sachs, El libro de los caballos: tratado de albeiteria del siglo XIII (Madrid, 1936), 
pp. 138-139. 

147 According to a (manuscript) glossary by F. de Onfs consulted by G. Sachs in Madrid. 

148 See Lamano y Beneite, El dialecto vulgar salmantino, p. 544. 

49 M drum is a word going back to a prehistorical Mediterranean substratum, much like 
Sicus “fig”; see Ernout-Meillet, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine, 2nd ed. (Paris, 
1939), p. 633. 16 Freire, p. 3493b. 

él A. Alcal4 Venceslada, Vocabulario andaluz (Anddjar, 1933), pp. 270-271: manzanilla 
de morén “variedad de aceituna manzanilla mds desabrida, basta y de mayor hueso que la 
legitima manzanilla sevillana.” 

182 Garcia-Lomas y Garcfa-Lomas, Estudio del dialecto montanés, p. 245. 

488 Lamano y Beneite, loc. cit. 
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The former can not be separated from Alav. desboronar “desgranar’’ and 
clearly represents a back-formation, within the moron- series. If so, there 
can be no objection, on the morphological side, to the classing of morén 
“heap” as a regression from desmoronar. Morén, though listed by Cova- 
rrubias, is, according to all available evidence, a relatively recent forma- 
tion. The ingenious theories of Diez, Schuchardt, Jud, Spitzer, and Meyer- 
Liibke, based for the most part on the assumption of a very early pene- 
tration and a protracted development, must therefore be discarded. 

To sum up: there exists a Hispanic word-family (especially firmly es- 
tablished in the conservative dialects of the northwest of the Iberian 
Peninsula) which clusters around borona, borofia, boroa, broa ‘‘millet, 
millet-bread; maize, maize-bread; crumb.” The word belongs to the non- 
Latin stratum of the lexicon; may, indeed, be pre-Latin. Sp. desboronar, 
Ptg. esb(o)roar ‘to fall apart, to crumble, to decay” are normal deriva- 
tives from this stem. Vacillation between b- and m- accounts for the gene- 
sis of desmoronar, a variant which arose in Spain, attained a measure of 
importance in the literary idiom shortly before the year 1600, and infil- 
trated into Portuguese, especially in its figurative meanings, without 
dislodging native esb(o)roar as a term of agriculture. Morén “heap of 
earth, monticle” much like Sal. morén “pulverized grain; black, empty 
ear of wheat or barley” are back-formations from desmoronar of rela- 
tively recent coinage; the existence of the place-name Morén in the 
mountainous terrain of Southern Spain (known since Strabo and clearly 
of pre-Latin parentage) may indirectly have facilitated the genesis of 
the former." 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


4 Professor Tomas Navarro, in reading the manuscript of this study, has kindly drawn 
my attention to the toponymic material. 
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THE BESIEGED LADIES IN ARTHURIAN ROMANCE 
By HELAINE NEWSTEAD 


NE of the most familiar figures in Arthurian romance is the Be- 

sieged Lady, whose beleaguered castle is liberated by a young and 
obscure knight, and who rewards her deliverer with an offer of her love. 
So ubiquitous is she, in fact, that it is easy to dismiss her as an Arthurian 
commonplace. But even commonplaces must originate somewhere. Since 
the Besieged Ladies are by no means stereotyped replicas of one another, 
it is difficult to believe that all versions of the story derive from the earliest 
extant text. More probably, the story of the Besieged Lady and her 
troubles is a traditional narrative pattern which became a favorite with 
the romancers not only because of its beguiling aspects but also because 
of its adaptability to their concept of chivalry. A study of the more sig- 
nificant versions of this remarkably malleable theme will help us to dis- 
cern the underlying traditions and their complex development. 

A comprehensive treatment of all these stories would, of course, re- 
quire a book.’ We shall focus our attention upon those versions which 
shed light on the nature of the basic tradition. Let us begin, then, with 
one of the most detailed accounts, the story of Dame Lyones, the heroine 
of Malory’s Book of Gareth. Though late, this romance has been shown 
to be a rich repository of traditional material.? 


A damsel rides into Arthur’s court seeking help for her sister: “‘ ‘Sir,’ she seyde, 
‘I have a lady of grete worshyp to my sustir, and she is beseged with a tirraunte, 
that she may nat oute of hir castell.’ ’”’* Though refusing to tell the lady’s name, 
she announces that the besieger is the Red Knight of the Red Laundes. Much 


1In addition to the stories to be discussed in this paper, Besieged Ladies appear in 
Durmart le Galois, the Vulgate Lancelot (the Lady of Nohaut), Claris et Laris, Li Chevaliers 
as Deus Espees, Floriant et Florete, Escanor, Meraugis de Portlesguez, Le Chevalier du Pape- 
gau, Peredur, Parzival (Belacane, Condwiramurs), Perlesvaus (La Roine as Puceles), La 
Queste del Saint Graal (li Chastiaus as Puceles). The Besieged Ladies must be distinguished 
from those who are imprisoned, abducted, enchanted, disinherited, or otherwise persecuted. 
Nor should they be confused with similar heroines who are not besieged, like Laudine in 
Yvain, whose champion must defend a fountain, or like the lady of Ile d’Or in Le Bel In- 
connu, whose champion must defeat all other aspirants for her hand for a certain period. 

2 Sir Thomas Malory, Works, ed. E. Vinaver (Oxford, 1947), 1, 293-363. The date is 
1469-70. Some of the traditional elements in Gareth are discussed by R. S. Loomis, PMLA, 
Liv (1939), 656-668; ibid., x:vi (1933), 1021-23; MP, xit1 (1945), 64 f.; Celtic Myth and 
Arthurian Romance (New York, 1927), pp. 84-89. See also A. C. L. Brown, Jwain, [Harvard] 
Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, vii (1903), 142 ff., and R. Zenker, Jvainstu- 
dien, Beihefte zur ZRP, uxx (1921), 308-317, 18 f. For other discussions, not concerned with 
the traditional material, see E. Vinaver, Medium Aevum, 1 (1932), 157-167, and his com- 
mentary in Malory, Works, 11, 1417 ff.; R. H. Wilson, PMLA, tvui (1943), 1 ff. 

* Malory, Works, 1, 296. 
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to the messenger’s distress, the adventure is undertaken by a young and inex. 
perienced knight known as Beaumains. Only to Lancelot, who knights him, does 
he reveal his identity as Gawain’s youngest brother, Gareth. The damsel scorn- 
fully berates him, but his prowess in defeating a series of redoubtable knights 
eventually impresses her. After the last of these preliminary engagements, Gareth 
learns the name of the besieged lady as well as that of his companion, Lynet, 
and in turn discloses his own. Dame Lyones, hearing of Gareth’s exploits from 
his dwarf, sends rich provisions to a hermitage, where apparently he is to stay, 
to strengthen him for the combat with the Red Knight. Undaunted by the 
corpses of his predecessors hanging from the trees, Gareth summons the enemy 
to combat by blowing a horn. Dame Lyones greets him from a window, and, in- 
spired by her beauty, he defeats the Red Knight and makes him yield to her. 
But when he would enter the castle, she bars him, announcing that he must fight 
for a year before she will grant him her love. Soon after Gareth’s departure, how- 
ever, she sends her brother Sir Gringamor, lord of the Castle Perilous beside the 
“Tle of Avylyon,” to capture Gareth’s dwarf in order to discover the name and 
lineage of her champion. Gareth angrily pursues Sir Gringamor to his castle. 
There Dame Lyones, now satisfied about his identity, greets him cordially. He 
falls in love with her again, apparently not recognizing her. That night she tells 
him all, and arranges a tryst with him in the hall where he is to sleep. Lynet, 
however, prevents the consummation of their love at this time, and again at a 
subsequent meeting.® 

Meanwhile, Gareth’s prisoners yield themselves to King Arthur; Gareth’s 
mother, Dame Morgawse, arrives at Arthur’s court and demands her son; and 
finally Arthur sends for Dame Lyones. Following the advice of Gareth, who still 
wishes to conceal his identity, Lyones pretends ignorance of his whereabouts, 
but to lure him out of hiding she offers to proclaim a tournament, the victor of 
which shall wed her. At the tournament, to be held at the “Castell Perelus 
besyde the Ile of Avylon,” the Arthurian knights are to oppose the knights of 
Dame Lyones. Since Gareth still insists upon his incognito, Dame Lyones 
gives him a ring which changes colors magically. As he fights, the changing colors 
of his armor preserve his disguise. Gareth, of course, is easily the victor. After 
many episodes of fighting, the climax is reached in a combat between Gareth 
and Gawain, which Lynet terminates by revealing the identity of the brothers. 
Finally, Arthur arranges for the wedding of Gareth and Dame Lyones. 


Let us first consider the odd name of the Besieged Lady in this story. 


4 Oddly enough, the Red Knight’s reason for the siege seems to have nothing to do with 
Dame Lyones; according to his explanation (1, 324 f.), he had slain all the knights because 
of a vow to a damsel to fight until he should encounter either Gawain or Lancelot, whom 
she believed responsible for her brother’s death. Yet before the battle he says to Gareth 
(1, 321): “ . .. Iwarne the well, she is my lady and for hir I have done many stronge ba- 
tayles.” This confusion evidently results from the conflation of a story about a love-vow 
similar to that of Mabonagrain in Erec (ll. 5367 ff.) with the more usual version in the 
Besieged Lady tradition in which the besieger is an unsuccessful suitor. 

5 For a discussion of these interruptions see Loomis, PM LA, xtvuu, 1022 f. 
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Lyones is obviously a variant of the place name Loenois or Leonois. The 
name Dame Lyones is thus the equivalent of La Dame de Loenois, just 
as Malory’s Lady Lyle of Avilion was originally “la dame de I’isle Ava- 
lon,” according to the Huth Merlin.6 Now, as Ferdinand Lot proved 
years ago, Loenois is indisputably Lothian in Scotland.’? Dame Lyones, 
La Dame de Loenois, is, then, the Lady of Lothian. Following this promis- 
ing clue, we discover that the Lady of Lothian is also the heroine of the 
thirteenth-century romance Fergus* and that the account of her siege 
and rescue strikingly resembles the story of Dame Lyones.® Since the 
action of Fergus is carefully localized in identifiable places in Scotland, 
the setting of the heroine’s realm in Lothian can be no accident.’® A 
summary of the story of the Besieged Lady in Fergus will make clear its 
resemblance to Malory’s version." 


Fergus, a newly knighted youth, sets out from Arthur’s court on a quest for a 
horn and wimple guarded by a formidable Black Knight. On the way he spends 
the night at Lidel castle. His host’s niece, Galiene,* the Lady of Lothian, 
promptly falls in love with him. Attired in a mantle, she visits his bedside, and 


6 Malory, Works, 1, 61, 111, 1299 n. The use of place names as personal names is not limited 
to Malory. For example, Wolfram’s Gahmuret, the name of Parziva!’s father, is derived 
from the French place name Gomeret (Parzival, ed. E. Martin, u, 16; Newstead, RR, 
xxxvi [1945], 20 f.). Cf. also Parzival, Bk. 1, 56, ll. 18 f: 

den fuort ein feie in Feimurgan, 
diu hiez Terdelaschoye. 
In the Middle English Arthour and Merlin, ed. E. Kélbing (Leipzig, 1890), Ygerne’s hus- 
band is regularly named Tintagel; e.g., ll. 2240 ff.: 
be noble baroun Tintagel, 
pat was douke of Cornwayle, 
Hadde spoused Ygerne, saunfaile. 
For other illustrations, see H. Newstead, Bran the Blessed in Arthurian Romance (New 
York, 1939), pp. 110, 122. 

7 Romania, xxv (1896), 16 ff. Cf. J. D. Bruce, The Evolution of Arthurian Romance, 2 ed. 
(Géttingen—Baltimore, 1928), 1, 180; G. Schoepperle, Tristan and Isolt (Frankfurt— 
London, 1913), m, 273; E. Brugger, MP, xxu (1924), 159 ff., MP, xxvi (1928), 1 ff.; 
James B. Johnston, Place-Names of Scotland (London, 1934), p. 243. Cf. also Brugger, 
MP, xxxvim (1941), 267 ff. 

§ Guillaume le Clerc, Fergus, ed. E. Martin (Halle, 1872), p. 180, 1. 15: “Jo sui dame de 
Lodien.” Cf. ibid., p. xxi. 

® This parallel is not even mentioned in R. H. Wilson’s rather pretentious article on the 
sources of Gareth, PM LA, tvut, 1 ff. 

10 Fergus, pp. xix-xxiv; M. Schlauch, PM LA, xxiv (1929), 360-376. 

4 The series of adventures concerning the Besieged Lady begins at p. 41, |. 28 of Martin’s 
edition. 

12 T hope to discuss at another time the name Galiene given to the Lady of Lothian. For 
the present, we may note that Galiene is the name of a fay in Galiens li Restorés, ed. E. 
Stengel (Marburg, 1890), pp. 173 ff., who becomes godmother to the hero and bestows gifts 
upon him. 
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offers him her love. Fergus replies that he must first fight the battle with the 
Black Knight, but that he will return to her if he survives. Overcome by humili- 
ation at this slight, she at first contemplates suicide, but next day returns home 
to Lothian without informing her uncle. Fergus, unaware of her departure, con- 
tinues his quest. He captures the horn and wimple, and defeats the Black 
Knight, whom he sends to Arthur’s court with them. On his return to Lidel, 
he finds everyone plunged into grief because of Galiene’s disappearance. Fergus, 
overwhelmed, determines to seek her. After more victorious combats, he wanders 
for a year, distraught and emaciated, in the wilderness. He is healed by a draught 
from a magic fountain. Its guardian dwarf tells him that in order to regain Galiene 
he must win the White Shield of Dunostre, which insures victory for its wearer. 

Fergus traverses Lothian, pausing at “le Castiel as Puceles” (Edinburgh), 
and crossing the water at “Port la Roine” (Queensferry).'* At Dunostre (Dunot- 
tar), after a bitter battle with a giantess, he wins possession of the White 
Shield. At Mont Dolerous he slays the husband and son of the giantess and re- 
leases two imprisoned damsels, acquiring a marvelous horse as a result of the 
encounter. The liberated damsels tend him until he is able to set out for the castle 
of Rocebore (Roxburgh), where Galiene is being besieged. Fergus fights vali- 
antly on her side, unhorses the nephew of the besieging king, and then retires 
incognito to his castle. Next day, Artofilaus, the king’s nephew, insolently de- 
mands Galiene’s surrender to his uncle. After some high words, she imprudently 
promises to produce within eight days a champion who will defeat the two best 
knights on her enemy’s side. Since none of her own men are equal to this task, 
one of her damsels, Arondele, volunteers to seek help at Arthur’s court, but the 
Arthurian knights are all engaged elsewhere in searching for Fergus. On her way 
home she stops at Fergus’s castle and tells him of her mistress’s desperate plight. 
Without revealing his identity to her, he promises to produce the needed 
champion. Just as Galiene in despair is about to commit suicide, Fergus arrives 
and engages in combat with the king and his nephew. He kills Artofilaus and 
defeats the king, commanding him to renounce all claim to Galiene’s land and 
to go to Arthur’s court as prisoner. Then Fergus departs as before. When Arthur 
hears the prisoner king’s story, he proclaims a tournament to be held on the 
plains of Gedeorde (Jedburgh) to lure Fergus out of hiding. The winner of the 
tournament is to marry the lady of his choice and receive a kingdom. Fergus 
participates, but remains unidentified. During the course of the tournament 
Galiene arrives and asks Arthur to provide a husband for her. Her choice is the 
Knight of the White Shield, whose identity she suspects. Since Fergus retires to 
the forest after each day’s fighting, Gawain finally intervenes and induces him 
to reveal himself. After Fergus is declared the winner of the tournament, he and 
Galiene are married. 


Despite the obvious differences, there is a marked similarity in the basic 
incidents of the two narratives, even though the sequence is not always 


13 Fergus, p. 106, ll. 28 ff. 
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the same. A résumé of the elements common to the two stories will clarify 
their relationship: 

1. Both Fergus and Gareth are young, untried knights, with an al- 
most pathological desire to remain incognito. 

2. In both stories, while the hero is enjoying the hospitality of the 
heroine’s male relative, she visits the guest at night when he is in bed 
and offers herself; the fulfilment of their love is frustrated on this occa- 
sion. Fergus simply declines the lady’s offer because of his mission. In 
Malory’s version, the intervention of Lynet accomplishes the same end. 
As Professor Loomis has shown," this aspect of Malory’s account is 
greatly influenced by a quite distinct story pattern ultimately derived 
from the Irish traditions of the Champion’s Bargain and the Visit to 
Curoi’s Fortress. That this tradition was contaminated by a story of 
rejected love like that in Fergus is suggested by an earlier adventure of 
Gareth’s. While Gareth is sleeping in the pavilion of Sir Persant of Inde 
his host’s fair young daughter comes to his bed and offers herself. He 
rejects her courteously but firmly, saying, ‘I pray you, fayre damesell, 
aryse oute of this bedde, other ellys I woll.’’® Of course, the girl is not the 
heroine, nor does she come on her own initiative; yet this episode does 
show Gareth, like Fergus, rejecting a lady’s advances under similar cir- 
cumstances; and the incident occurs, like the Fergus analogue, before the 
rescue of the Besieged Lady. All this suggests that the unconsummated 
offer of love to the hero, probably at an early point in the narrative, was 
an integral part of the story. 

3. Both Fergus and Gareth encounter a Black Knight and defeat him 
before they come to the siege. The combat with the Black Knight in 
Fergus is the hero’s first important exploit; it is also worth noting that 
this Black Knight is summoned to battle by the sounding of a horn, like 
the Red Knight of the Red Laundes, Gareth’s chief adversary in Malory. 
In the Book of Gareth, the Black Knight is the first of the series of knights 
known by the color of their arms, and he is the only one of them to be 
slain. Moreover, the discovery of the knight at a black hawthorn and the 
occurrence of this combat immediately after Gareth’s fight at a perilous 
ford suggest, as Professor Loomis has shown," an origin in Celtic tra- 
dition for these features. The combat with the Black Knight, however 
banal may be its treatment in Fergus and the Book of Gareth, was doubt- 
less a traditional element of the plot. 

4. In both versions, the siege is followed by the hero’s disappearance 
and a tournament is proclaimed to entice him out of concealment. Gareth, 


M4 PMLA, xiviu, 1022 f. % Malory. Works, 1, 314 f. 16 Mf P, xii, 65 f. 
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of course, undertakes the raising of the siege in answer to the appeal of 
Lyones’s messenger to the court of Arthur. Fergus, on the other hand, 
learns of his lady’s distress only by chance; yet Galiene, like Lyones, 
sends a maiden messenger to Arthur’s court with an appeal for succor 
during the second phase of the siege, after Fergus has apparently van- 
ished from the scene. The appeal, in both stories, fails in its primary 
purpose of securing the help of the more eminent Arthurian knights." 
During the siege, both Fergus and Gareth are lodged at some distance 
from the besieged castle, and both conceal their identity. This conceal- 
ment results in their temporary separation from the heroine, though the 
circumstances vary. 

5. In both stories, the arrival of the prisoners at Arthur’s court stimu- 
lates the king to find the elusive hero. In Fergus, Arthur, to accomplish 
this, proclaims the tournament on the plains of Gedeorde, offering to the 
winner marriage with the lady of his choice and the rule of a kingdom. 
After the tournament has been in progress for some time, Galiene appears 
and asks the king for the Knight with the White Shield as her husband. 
In Malory’s version, Dame Lyones herself suggests to Arthur that she 
proclaim the tournament, offering herself and her kingdom to the win- 
ner.’§ Both heroes distinguish themselves not only by their valorous per- 
formances against the Arthurian knights but also by their use of a magi- 
cal object, the White Shield of Fergus, the magical ring of Gareth. And 
finally, in both accounts, it is an encounter with Gawain that brings 
about the revelation of the hero’s identity. 

These agreements show that Fergus and the Book of Gareth must be 
based on the same scenario, and since there is no direct connection be- 
tween the French romance of the thirteenth century and the English 
romance of the fifteenth, this plot must have been traditional. But why 
is the heroine called the Lady of Lothian? The author of Fergus, as Mar- 
tin, Brugger, and Professor Schlauch have proved,’® not only knew some- 
thing of recent Scottish history but also had a fairly accurate knowledge 
of Scottish geography; but this fact, though explaining the abundance of 


17 In Malory, Lynet’s refusal to reveal her mistress’s name is Arthur’s justification for 
restraining his knights from the adventure. In Fergus, the knights are absent seeking for 
Fergus. It is curious that the Dutch Ferguut (ed. E. Verwijs, J. Verdam, rev. G. S. Overdiep 
{Leiden, 1924]) should name Galiene’s messenger Lunette instead of Arondele (Il. 4338, 
4577 ff.). 

18 Gareth’s connivance in this scheme, which unquestionably weakens the motivation of 
the episode, is probably not an original element. The number of illogical features in the 
incidents at Castle Perilous beside the Isle of Avalon, such as Gareth’s failure to recognize 
Lyones after her beauty had inspired him so profoundly at the siege, suggest that this se- 
quence is misplaced. Cf. PMLA, xivumt, 1023. 

19 Fergus, pp. xxiii f.; MLR, xx (1925), 158 ff.; PMLA, xiv, 363-376. 
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Scottish place names in Fergus, does not account for the name of Malory’s 
heroine, Dame Lyones, which, as we have seen, is the equivalent of the 
Lady of Lothian. Perhaps Arthurian tradition will provide the answer. 

According to Geoffrey of Monmouth, King Loth is the eponymous 
Lord of Lothian,”° and his wife is Arthur’s sister. Geoffrey’s name for her, 
Anna, occurs in only one passage” and does not appear in the romances.” 
The Lady of Lothian, then, would be known only as Arthur’s sister and 
Loth’s wife, and it would therefore be natural to identify Loth’s wife 
with the far more notorious sister of Arthur, Morgain la Fée. The names 
Morgades, Morcades, and Morgawse assigned in various romances to 
the wife of Loth* strongly imply that some conteurs made this identifica- 
tion, for whatever may be the explanation of these names, the influence of 
Morgain upon them cannot be denied. Further indications that Morgain 
was traditionally identified with the Lady of Lothian appear in various de- 


20 Historia Regum Britanniae, ed. A. Griscom (New York, 1929), pp. 428 (“Loth de Lo- 
donesia”’), 444, 446 f., 454. Cf. Wace, Le Roman de Brut, ed. Ivor Arnold, 2 v. (Paris, 1938, 
1940), 1. 8822: “Loth aveit nun, de Loeneis.” See also Bruce, Evolution, 1, 41 n. 

*1 Historia, pp. 427 {. In Wace the name occurs only once, in |. 8819. 

22 The single exception is De Ortu Waluuanii, ed. J. D. Bruce (Géttingen—Baltimore, 
1913), a Latin romance of the 13th century, where the name Anna given to the wife of 
Loth (p. 92) is clearly a borrowing from Geoffrey, whose influence on the author is conspicu- 
ous (ibid., pp. Ix ff.). 

23 [i Chevaliers as Deus Espees, ed. W. Foerster (Halle, 1877), ll. 2942 ff.: 

“Gauuains li nies le roi Artu 
Sui, ce dist il, n’en doutes mie 
Et fils le roi Loth d’Orcanie 
Et la roine Morgades.” 
Morcades, the sister of Arthur, is the mother of Gawain by Lot in the Enfances Gauvain, 
ed. P. Meyer, Romania, xxx1x (1910), 1-32. So, too, in Diu Créne, ed. G. H. F. Scholl 
(Stuttgart, 1852), Morchades or Orcades is Arthur’s sister (ll. 20967, 21031 ff., 21727, 
21771, 22320 ff., 23722). Morgawse is the name given in Malory’s Book of Gareth to the 
sister of Arthur, the wife of King Loth, and the mother of Gawain and Gareth (Malory, 
Works, 1, 317, 338-340). One of the most characteristic motifs attached to Morgain, her 
gifts of a fine horse, armor, and wealth to her protégé, is also attached to Morgawse (7bid., 
1, 340): 
“Sir,” seyde the quene of Orkenay unto kynge Arthure her brother, “wete you well 
that I sente hym unto you ryght well armed and horsed and worshypfully besene of 
his body, and golde and sylver plente to spende.” “Hit may be so,”’ seyde the kyng, 
“but thereof sawe we none, save that same day that he departed frome us knyghtes 
tolde me that there com a dwarff hyder suddeynely and brought hym armour and a 
good horse full well and rychely beseyne. And thereat all we had mervayle, frome 
whens that rychesse com... .” 
On this motif see Loomis, Speculum, xx, 183 ff., and Newstead, PMLA, tx1 (1946), 927- 
930. On Morcades cf. Bruce, Historia Meriadoci and De Ortu Waluuanii, p. xlvii, n. 1, and 
L. A. Paton, Studies in the Fairy Mythology of Arthurian Romance (Boston, 1903), p. 138. 
%4 Cf. Bruce, Historia Meriadoci, p. xlvii, n. 1, and Zenker, ZFSL, xtvint (1925-26), 88 f. 
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tails of the stories themselves. 

In Fergus, the Lady of Lothian offers her love to the hero and is re- 
buffed. Her humiliation is intense. Although the pattern is confused in 
Gareth, the same incident, as we have observed, must have formed part 
of the original story of Dame Lyones. Now, this theme is one of the tra- 
ditions most persistently associated with Morgain la Fée.* According to 
the Roman de Troie (ca. 1160), Morgain’s advances were spurned by Hec- 
tor, and she suffered bitter humiliation: 


Que mout !’ama e mout |’ot chier 
Mais ne la voust o sei couchier: 
Empor la honte qu’ele en ot, 
L’en hai tant come el plus pot.™ 


In the Vulgate Lancelot she is similarly repudiated: ‘‘Car elle lamoit tant 
comme femme pooit plus amer homme. . . . Si estoit moult dolente de ce 
quil ne uoloit amer par amors. quar elle len auoit mainte fois proiet. mais 
il ne len voloit oir.’’’ It is unnecessary to multiply examples: this motif 
is one of the oldest attached to Morgain and is deeply embedded in the 
Celtic traditions which contributed to the formation of her legend.”* 
Equally significant is Dame Lyones’s association with the Isle of Avalon 
and Sir Gringamor. Morgain’s connection with Avalon surely needs no 
laboring; as early as 1150, for example, Geoffrey of Monmouth in the 
Vita Merlini recorded that she dwelt with her sisters on a wonderfully 
fertile island, which can only be Avalon, since Arthur was brought there 
to be healed of his wounds after the battle of Camlan.”® The association 
of Dame Lyones with Gringamor is still more striking, for the name 
Gringamor is a simple variant of Guingamor, the name of the lord of 


% Loomis, Speculum, xx, 185-197: this article provides the basic clues to the connections 
of Morgain with the Besieged Ladies; since its publication I have exchanged opinions with 
Professor Loomis. Cf. also Paton, Fairy Mythology, pp. 19-23; Newstead, PMLA, Lx, 
936-940. 

26 Benoit de Ste. Maure, Roman de Troie, ed. L. Constans (Paris, 1904), 1, ll. 8024 ff. 

27 The Vulgate Version of the Arthurian Romances, ed. H. O. Sommer (Washington, 1906- 
16), v, 218. 

28 Loomis, Speculum, xx, 193-203; T. P. Cross, MP, x1 (1915), 605; Paton, Fairy My- 
thology, pp. 146 ff.; Zenker, ZFSL, xiv, 84. 

29 Geoffrey of Monmouth, Vita Merlini, ed. J. J. Parry, University of Illinois Studies in 
Language and Literature (Urbana, 1925), ll. 908 ff. On Morgain and Avalon, see Paton, 
Fairy Mythology, Index, s.v. “Avalon”; Loomis, RR, xxrx (1938), 176 f.; Speculum, xx, 
190; MP, x11, 66. Geoffrey, of course, in the Historia (ca. 1136) mentions Avalon as the 
place where Arthur was taken to be healed: ‘‘Sed et inclitus ille rex arturus letaliter uulner- 
atur est qui illuc ad sananda uulnera sua in insulam auallonis euectus” (Historia, ed. Gris- 
com, p. 501). Cf. also the passage from the Gesta Regum Britanniae quoted in Paton, op. cit., 
pp. 46f. 
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Avalon, who, according to Chrétien’s Erec, dwelt there with Morgain 
la Fée: 

Et Guingomars ses frere i vint; 

De V’isle d’Avalon fu sire. 

De cestui avons oi dire 

Qu’il fu amis Morgain la fée, 

Et ce fu veritez provée.* 


Guingamor is also the hero of a lai, the substance of which is deeply in- 
debted to the traditions of Morgain.* Thus, the Lady of Lothian, Dame 
Lyones, dwells, like Morgain, with Gringamor-Guingamor in the Isle of 
Avalon. Unless there was a conteur tradition that identified the Lady of 
Lothian with Morgain, it is difficult to account for the association, since 
the incoherences and contradictions in the Gringamor episodes® are 
conspicuous even to the most superficial reader. But if the association of 
Lyones with Avalon and Gringamor was traditional, the confusions are 
understandable results of efforts at adaptation. 

Since at least two fundamental elements of the Morgain legend—the 
motif of scorned love and the association with Avalon—are attached to 
the Lady of Lothian and since Morgain, the sister of Arthur, was easily 
identified with the Lady of Lothian (the wife of Loth), also the sister of 
Arthur, the influence of the Morgain traditions upon these stories of the 
Besieged Ladies may be considered established.* 

In view of the connections with Scotland, it is not surprising to find 
the Besieged Lady linked with Castellum Puellarum (in French, the 
Chastel des Puceles), another name for Edinburgh, the capital of 
Lothian.* Although Castellum Puellarum seems to be current principally 
in learned usage,*® the vernacular translations of the name appear fre- 


* Christian von Troyes, Erec und Enide, ed. W. Foerster (Halle, 1890), ll. 1954 ff. 
Guingomars is a variant of Guingamors: cf. Foerster’s list of variants. 

| Newstead, PMLA, Lx1, 920-930. 

* Gringamor’s réle as Lyones’s brother instead of her lover is an instance; another is the 
inconsistent characterization (PMLA, xtviu, 1023). 

%8 These are not the only ones, of course. The close connection with the Perilous Ford 
motif (Loomis, MP, x11, 63 ff.), the association of magical objects like the ring and the 
shield with the Lady of Lothian, and the marvelous horse which Fergus acquires are other 
traditional themes. 

4 J. B. Johnston, Place-Names of Scotland, p. 170; Brugger, ZFSL, xxtv? (1917), 91-98; 
A. B. Hopkins, The Influence of Wace on the Arthurian Romances of Crestien de Troies 
(Menasha, 1913), pp. 141-144; J. S. Stuart Glennie, Arthurian Localities (Edinburgh, 
1869), pp. 52 f.; R. Blenner-Hassett, Speculum, xvii (1942), 253. 

* Tt occurs in Geoffrey’s Historia, p. 259; cf. Wace, 1, ll. 1518 ff. It is also used in King 
David’s charters, 1142-50 (Johnston, Place-Names of Scotland, p. 170). See Brugger’s 
acute comments, ZFSL, xiv’, 92-95. 
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quently in the romances. A number of these, of course, are unconnected 
with Scotland, but at least two occurrences show that the romancers 
were aware of the identification with Edinburgh. One of these appears in 
Fergus, where the Castiel as Puceles clearly refers to Edinburgh;*’ the 
other is in the lai of Doon,** where “‘Daneborc qui est au nort’”*® is specifi- 
cally identified with ‘le chastel as puceles.’*° Naturally not all episodes 
at a ‘“‘chastel des puceles” embody the story we are studying, but when 
we find the Besieged Lady residing there, we may logically suspect the 
presence of a traditional pattern. 

In the Latin romance of the thirteenth century called De Ortu Walu- 
uanti, for example, we read: “In aquilonari parte Britannie erat quoddam 
castellum, Puellarum nunccupatum.’ The beauteous damsel, its mis- 
tress, is besieged by a heathen king whom she has rejected as a suitor. 
At the end of her resources, she sends a messenger to Arthur beseeching 
succor, but she is captured before his arrival. Arthur pursues her enemies, 
but his forces are routed. Meanwhile, at the beginning of the battle, Ga- 
wain, known only as ‘‘Miles cum tunica armature,” had withdrawn to a 
remote spot, in resentment at Arthur’s refusal to knight him until he 
accomplishes a feat which none of the others can perform. Taunting 
Arthur with his defeat, Gawain enters the battle himself. He kills the 
heathen king and rescues the captive damsel. After putting the enemy to 
flight, he cuts off the heathen king’s head. Accompanied by the damsel, 
he brings the trophy to Arthur as proof of his success in an enterprise 
that had defeated all the others. Arthur then reveals Gawain’s true iden- 
tity (which the youth himself had not known), and knights him. 

Although this romance shows the influence of Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
especially in style, the episode of the Caste]lum Puellarum, in the words 
of Bruce, ‘‘was taken with little alteration from some French metrical 
romance no longer extant.’””* An analogue in the French romance Yder 
(thirteenth certury), first pointed out by Bruce,* shows that the locali- 


% For example, the Prose Tristan (E. Liseth, Le roman en prose de Tristan [Paris, 1890], 
p. 94) locates the “chastel aux Pucelles” near “Londres.” La Queste del Saint Graal (ed. 
A. Pauphilet [Paris, 1923], p. 47) places it near the Severn. Cf. Perlesvaus, ed. W. A. Nitze, 
et al. (Chicago, 1937), 11, 294 ff. 

37 Fergus, p. 106, ll. 29 ff. Cf. Brugger, Kastner Miscellany (Cambridge, 1932), pp. 96 ff. 

38 Ed. G. Paris, Romania, vit (1879), 61-64, Il. 6 ff. 

3° Doon, |. 7. Daneborc is indisputably Edinburgh; see Paris, ibid., p. 59, and Brugger, 
ZFSL, xxv’, 91 ff. 

4 Doon, 1. 15. These two references will serve to correct Blenner-Hassett’s statement, 
Speculum, xvii, 253 f., that “the epithet Castle of the Virgins occurs frequently in various 
forms in Arthurian Romance, but in no instance except the present [i.e., in Geoffrey’s 
Historia] is any specific locality implied.” 

“\ Historia Meriadoci and De Ortu Waluuanii, ed. J. D. Bruce, pp. 89 ff. 

# Tbid., p. lvi. On the influence of Geoffrey, see pp. viii, Lxiv. 8 Tbid., p. lviii. 
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zation at Castellum Puellarum in De Ortu was no fortuitous borrowing 
from Geoffrey but rather an organic part of the original story.“ In this 
episode, Yder, a youth seeking knighthood from King Arthur, is present 
when a damsel arrives with a message of appeal to the king to rescue her 
mistress, the lady of the “‘chastel as puceles,” whose enemy, “li noirs 
chevaliers,” is besieging her. When Arthur refuses because of a previous 
commitment, the messenger rebukes him sharply and Yder leaves Ar- 
thur’s court, no longer desiring to be knighted by one who cannot keep 
his covenant. Although we learn no more about the besieged ‘dame del 
chastel as puceles,” this sketchy incident is clearly related to De Ortu. 
In both stories, the heroine is unnamed; her besieged castle is the Castel- 
lum Puellarum, the Chastel as Puceles; she sends a messenger to Arthur’s 
court with a plea for help. The adventure discredits Arthur: in Yder, his 
refusal of immediate aid earns the contempt of the messenger and Yder; 
in De Ortw, Arthur is ignominiously defeated in battle. Both Yder and 
Gawain are relatively unknown youths at the time and both express 
hostility to Arthur. Despite the incompleteness of the Yder parallel, a 
common tradition clearly underlies the two stories. 

A comparison with the stories of Fergus and Gareth supports this con- 
clusion. All four agree in the Besieged Lady’s dispatch of a messenger to 
appeal to Arthur for help. Although Arthur’s ignominy is less glaring in 
Fergus and the Book of Gareth, it is present: Arthur actually refuses, on a 
flimsy excuse, to send his knights to Lyones’s assistance, and Galiene’s 
appeal fails because the Arthurian knights are scattered in a futile search 
for Fergus. Also, in the two tournaments, the knights of the Round 
Table are markedly inferior. In De Oriu, as in Fergus and Gareth, the hero 
is known by a sobriquet until his identity is revealed after the adventure 
of the Besieged Lady. Even in the abbreviated account in the Latin 
romance, we can find the motif of the hero’s retirement to a secluded 
place during the course of the battle.” Finally, in Yder, “li noirs cheva- 
liers” is the besieger of the lady of the “‘chastel as puceles’’; in Fergus and 
Gareth, as we have seen, a battle with a Black Knight plays a highly 
significant part. All these correspondences, in spite of obvious differences 
in the four stories, show that the Besieged Lady of the Chastel des 
Puceles and the Besieged Lady of Lothian must be derived from the 
same traditional sources.“ 


“ Der altfranzisische Yderroman, ed. H. Gelzer (Dresden, 1913), ll. 70-136. 

*® De Ortu, p. 90: “Belli autem exordio Miles cum tunica armature remoto et prerupto 
loco secesserat.”’ Cf. Arthur’s response to Gawain’s taunt, p. 91: “ ‘Hic tuam satis probita- 
tem expertam habeo, qui, aliis pugnam adeuntibus, te nemoris abdidisti latebris’.” 

“In Manessier’s continuation of the Conte del Graal (C. Potvin, Perceval le Gallois 


[Mons, 1866-71], rv, ll. 36462 ff.) a rather colorless version of the siege is attached to a 
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If, as we have observed, the Lady of Lothian has been influenced by 
the traditions of Morgain la Fée, we should expect to find the same 
influences operating in the stories of the Lady of the Chastel des Puceles. 
Another analogue to De Oriu, the story of Lufamour in the English Sir 
Perceval,” will bring us appreciably nearer to these traditions. Even 
Bruce, who was usually skeptical of traditional influence in late texts, 
observed, in noting the parallel,** that “the English romance doubtless 
represents more accurately the original source” from which the stories 
of the Besieged Lady are ultimately derived. 


As Perceval is at meat with his uncle, a man arrives from Maydenlande on his 
way to Arthur’s court to deliver to the king an appeal for help from the Lady 
Lufamour, queen of Maydenlande. A “sowdane” is besieging her because she 
will not marry him, and she is reduced to her last castle; she will kill herself 
rather than yield. Perceval sets out at once to help her while the messenger 
proceeds to Arthur’s castle. The king at first refuses because of illness to go to 
the lady’s assistance, but when the messenger mentions Perceval, Arthur at 
once revives sufficiently to set out with three of his knights. Meanwhile, Perceval 
arrives at the siege in Maydenlande and destroys the night army of the Sowdane. 
Then he goes to sleep by the castle wall. Next morning, Lufamour sends for him 
and learns that he has come to slay her enemy. She entertains him richly, offering 
herself and her kingdom if he accomplishes the destruction of her foe. During 
the feast, another army of the Sowdane’s attacks the castle. Perceval rushes out, 
slays them all, and, looking about for the Sowdane, spies four knights nding 
toward him, unaware that they are Arthur and his comrades. After a short 
encounter with Gawain, their identity is revealed. Lufamour, who had watched 
the battle, welcomes the newcomers to her castle, and Arthur knights Perceval. 
Next day the Sowdane Gollerotherame sends a challenge to the castle. Perceval 
fights with him and cuts off his head. Amid much rejoicing, Perceval weds Lufa- 
mour and becomes king. But after a year he decides to leave Maydenlande to 
search for his mother. On the way he rescues a maiden from the Black Knight. 
Eventually he returns to Lufamour. 


The correspondences with our group of stories are striking. The 
heroine is queen of Maydenlande, a name closely resembling the Castel- 





“Castiaus as Puceles.”’ Saigremor comes to the castle and is welcomed by its mistress “vielle 
et kenue.” Calides de la Marche is besieging the castle because she will not permit him to 
marry the damsel he loves. Saigremor offers to fight Calides. He defeats the besieger in 
single combat and makes him surrender to the lady. She then generously permits Calides 
to marry the maiden he had desired. Much ado about nothing! 

47 Ed. W. H. French, C. B. Hale, Middle English Metrical Romances (New York, 1930), 
ll. 955 ff. This romance is usually dated in the second half of the fourteenth century. For 
discussion see A. C. L. Brown, MP, xvi (1918), 559 ff.; xvir (1919), 361 ff.; xvi (1920), 
201 ff., 661 ff.; xxi (1924), 79 ff., 113 ff.; also R. H. Griffith, Sir Perceval of Galles (Chicago, 
1911). 8 Historia Meriadoci, p. lix. 
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lum Puellarum or Chastel des Puceles.*® Lufamour is besieged by a Sow- 
dane, who clearly corresponds to the “rex paganus”’ of De Ortu, and who, 
like him, is a rejected suitor. Unlike the maiden messengers in Fergus, 
Gareth, and Yder, however, Lufamour’s messenger is a man, a detail 
which recalls the phrase in De Ortu, “misso nuncio.” Like the Lady of 
Lothian in Fergus, Lufamour contemplates suicide. As in the other four 
stories, Arthur’s rdle is hardly glorious; at first he refuses to go to the aid 
of the Besieged Lady, as in Gareth and Yder. The hero, like Gawain in 
De Ortu, cuts off the heathen king’s head; and like Gareth and Fergus, he 
fights with Gawain before they recognize each other.®° The military per- 
formances of the hero are anxiously watched by the heroine in Sir Per- 
ceval as well as in Gareth and Fergus; and, as in De Ortu, after the rescue 
of the lady, the hero is knighted by Arthur. Although there is no tourna- 
ment in Sir Perceval (or in De Ortu and Yder, for that matter), the motif 
of the hero’s separation from his beloved is present here as it is in Fergus 
and Gareth. Lufamour’s words to Perceval (Il. 1339 f.) that whoever 
slays the Sowdane ‘“‘Sall hafe pis kyngdome and me,/To welde at his 
will” bear a startling resemblance to the terms of the tournament in 
Gareth: “that what knyght that prevyth hym beste, he shall welde you 
and all your lande.’’*' Even the ubiquitous encounter with the Black 
Knight turns up in Sir Perceval, though after the rescue of the Besieged 
Lady instead of before it. 

Even if some of the correspondences seem to be commonplaces, not all 
of them are, and the interrelationships are so complex that only a source 
in tradition can adequately account for them. Lufamour, queen of 
Maydenlande, then, is unmistakably related to the Lady of Lothian, 
Dame Lyones, and the heroine of the adventure at the Castle of 
Maidens in De Oriu and Yder. Though, as Dr. Brugger has pointed out,™ 
Maydenlande probably cannot be identified with Edinburgh because 
the term “castle”’ is consistently used in references to the city, Mayden- 
lande in the romances is a locality closely connected with the traditions of 
Morgain la Fée. 

In Ulrich von Zatzikhoven’s Lanzelet,® the hero’s foster mother, “ein 


Dr. Brugger, of course, is correct in pointing out that Edinburgh is not called a Land 
or an Isle of Maidens (ZFSL, xiv’, 91). Consequently, Maydenlande is probably not to 
be identified specifically with Edinburgh, but even so, the name is close enough to have been 
easily confused with it. Furthermore, as we shall see presently, Morgain is undeniably con- 
nected with a Land of Maidens. 

5° Since Gawain is the hero of De Ortu, this detail is obviously impossible. The combat of 
the hero with Gawain is missing in Yder, too, because only the beginning of the episode is 
preserved. 5. Malory, Works, 1, 341. 8 ZFSL, xxv’, 91. 

L.A. Paton, Sir Lancelot of the Lake (New York, 1929), pp. 7-11; Fairy Mythology, 
pp. 185, 187; Zenker, ZFSL, xiv, 69, 96. 


RF 
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wisiu merminne,” is the queen of Meideland, an island in the sea in- 
habited by ten thousand maidens. In this blissful land of perpetual spring, 
she dwells in a golden castle on a crystal mountain. The family relation- 
ships of this lady, as Professor Loomis has proved,™ identify her with 
Morgain. Her son’s name is Mabuz, a form traceable to the French 
Mabon. Now in Welsh tradition, Mabon’s mother is Modron, the 
daughter of Avallach and the mother of Owein by Urien. Morgain is 
likewise the daughter of Avallo or Avalloc and the mother of Yvain by 
Urien.® In addition to these facts, this queen of Meideland reveals other 
traits that relate her to Morgain. According to Geoffrey’s Vita Merlini, 
Morgain is the chief of nine sisters with supernatural powers who inhabit 
and rule the marvelously fertile isle of Avalon.™ It is only natural that 
this tradition, which is much older than Geoffrey,®” should appear in the 
romances as a Land of Maidens, a fertile island in the sea, ruled by a 
queen and her attendant damsels. 

The queen of Meideland in Lanzelet owns a magical pavilion which 
cures all the ills of those who enter it.5* It is also collapsible, becoming 
small enough to fit into a maiden’s hand. This characteristic connects it 
with a similar magic tent, half a mile in extent but small enough to fit into 
a cart, which is described in the Provencal romance Jaufre.®® The tent is 
the property of the “fada del Gibel,”’ who presents it as a reward to her 
deliverer for defeating her enemy just as the queen of Meideland presents 
her tent to Lanzelet as a reward for defeating her enemy Iweret. This 
remarkable possession provides a powerful link with Morgain, for the 
“fada del Gibel’”’ is definitely Morgain.® The power to heal, of course, is 
one of the oldest and most familiar traits of Morgain. According to the 
Vita Merlini (ll. 918 ff.), she was more skilled than her sisters in the heal- 


54 Speculum, xx, 188, 190. 

55 On Avallo or Avalloc as a personal name, see the texts cited by Loomis, Joc. cit., 190 
n. 6, and RR, xxrx, 176f. 

56 Vita Merlini, ll. 908 ff. Cf. above, n. 29, and Loomis, PMLA, tv1 (1941), 907 f. 

57 Cf. the reference of Pomponius Mela (ca. 45 A.D.) to nine priestesses who dwell in the 
island of Sena and whose supernatural powers correspond to those of Morgain and her 
sisters. Loomis, PMLA, tv1, 908; Speculum, xx, 188 n. 2., and 202; Paton, Fairy Mythology, 
pp. 43 f. 58 Paton, Sir Lancelot of the Lake, p. 12. 

59 Ed. Clovis Brunel (Paris, 1943), 2 v. 

6° For discussion see Newstead, PM LA, ix1, 931 and n. 46, 933 f., 935 f.; Paton, Fairy 
Mythology, pp. 250 ff.; A. Graf, Miti, Leggende, e Superstizioni del Medio Evo (Torino, 
1892-93), 11, 303 ff. In Floriant et Florete, ed. Harry F. Williams (Ann Arbor, 1947), Mor- 
gain has a castle at Mongibel (Mt. Etna). In Le Chevalier du Papegau, ed. F. Heuckenkamp 
(Halle, 1896), p. 11, 1. 18, she is called “Morgaine la fee de Montgibel.” In Maugis d’Aigre- 
mont, ed. F. Castets (Montpellier, 1893), 1. 6147, the phrase “l’or de Mongibel” is obviously 
a variant of the proverbial phrase “tot l’or d’Avalon,” which is recorded as early as 1130 
in the Couronnement Louis. 
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ing art and knew all the uses of herbs to cure sick bodies. Arthur was 
brought to her island of Avalon to be healed of his wounds," and her oint- 
ments and balms were proverbial for their efficacy.™ 
The gift of a fine steed and white armor by the queen of Meideland to 

her mortal protégé Lanzelet® is another link to the traditions of Morgain, 
for Morgain’s gift of a wonderful horse to her mortal favorite is one of 
the most distinctive motifs in her legend. According to the Roman de 
Troie, Morgain la Fée bestowed such a horse upon Hector, for whom she 
cherished an unrequited passion: 

Co fu li tres plus beaus chevaus 

Sor que montast nus hom charnaus, 

Et li mieudre e li plus coranz, 

Li plus hardiz e li plus granz; 

Et bele rien onc ne fu nee.™ 


In Floriant et Florete, Morgain, like the queen of Meideland, gives her 
foster son a horse, “‘le plus biau destrier/Qui soit el mont,” and white 
armor.® And in the English Sir Launfal, a cognate of the Breton lais of 
Graelent and Lanval,® a fay whose characteristics identify her with Mor- 
gain®’ gives the hero her own marvelous white steed. These are a few 
examples, among many that can be cited, of a widespread motif trace- 
able to early Celtic tradition. 

The queen of Meideland, then, is linked with Morgain not only by 
her family relationships but also by her abode in an island of the sea 
similar to Avalon, by her healing powers, and by her gift to her mortal 
favorite of a “passing good horse that was fleet and strong.’”’ Although 
she is not besieged like Lufamour and her counterparts, her story follows 
an analogous tradition, for the hero has to fight a duel with her mortal 
enemy, and only after his victory does she reveal his name and lineage.®* 


6. Geoffrey of Monmouth, Historia, p. 501; Vita Merlini, ll. 929 ff.; Gesta Regum, Paton, 
Fairy Mythology, p. 46. 

® Paton, ibid., Index, s.v. ““Morgain, balm of”; Loomis, Speculum, xx, 195 f. 

* Paton, Sir Lancelot of the Lake, p. 9. 

* Benoit de Ste. Maure, Roman de Troie, ed. Constans, 1, ll. 8023 ff.; Loomis, Speculum, 
xx, 183 ff. Cf. La Bataille Loquifer I, ed. J. Runeberg (Helsingfors, 1913), 1. 2665: “Saut ou 
destrier ki fu Morgain la fee.” 

% Ed. Williams, ll. 786 ff. Cf. Newstead, PMLA, vx1, 931 ff. 

& Ed. French and Hale, Middle English Metrical Romances, pp. 345-380. Loomis, S pecu- 
lum, xx, 189 f.; Cross, MP, xm, 585 ff.; Newstead, PMLA, vx, 925 ff. 

7 Loomis, Speculum, xx, 189 f. 

% Paton, Sir Lancelot of the Lake, pp. 7-12. Cf. Maugis d’Aigremont, where Oriande la 
Fée de Mongibel similarly tells the hero his history only after he has defeated her foe. 
On the identity of Oriande la Fée and Morgain la Fée see PMLA, vx1, 933 f. Cf. Loomis, 
Speculum, xx, 188 n. 2. 
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Additional evidence that the traditions of Morgain were associated 
with Meideland is provided by a passage in Diu Créne.*® Gawain is con- 
veyed to an island in the sea by the novel device of a self-moving turf. 
This island, inhabited only by ladies, is called ‘der meide lant [l. 17469].”’ 
The lady of the castle, named Levenet, entertains him lavishly and offers 
him a choice between her love and eternal youth: 


Daz lant und ir minne, 

Und daz er der inne 

Immer mére herre waere, 

Oder gar sunder swaere 

Immer junc solte leben. [ll. 17481 ff.] 


When Gawain uaflatteringly chooses eternal youth, she gives him 


ein biihse von golde, 

Diu was einer sache vol, 

Die nimmer mére wizzen sol, 

... daz er da mite 

Sich baden solte nach dem site, 
Als sie in gelérte ... . [ll. 17492 ff.] 


Like Morgain, this lady of Meideland dwells in an island of the sea, and 
her offer of love to the hero is spurned, although she accepts the rebuff 
with rare equanimity. Her gift of a ‘“‘biihse” filled with a substance that 
insures eternal youth seems to represent a conflation of two traditions 
attached to Morgain. The mysterious su>stance is evidently a form of 
Morgain’s well-known balm.” The gift of youth recalls a story preserved 
in Ogier le Danois in which Morgain gives the hero a ring that restores 
his youth and preserves it.” Together, the accounts of the queen of 
Meideland in Lanzelet and Diu Créne include these basic traits of the 
legend of Morgain: her dwelling in an island of the sea, her supernatural 
medical powers, her possession of a magic balm, her gift to the hero of 
arms and a wonderful horse, and her fruitless offer of love to him. These 
two sources, by emphasizing the connection of Meideland with Morgain 
la Fée, independently confirm the influence of these traditions upon the 
story of Lufamour, queen of Maydenlande, an influence which is estab- 
lished on the basis of quite different evidence through the parallels in 
Gareth, Fergus, De Ortu, and Yder. 


6° Ed. G. H. F. Scholl, ll. 17319 ff. 

70 In Gerbert’s continuation of the Conte del Graal (Gerbert de Montreuil, La Continua- 
tion de Perceval, ed. M. Williams [Paris, 1922], 1, ll. 3008 ff.), Perceval’s wounds are healed 
by a miraculous ointment provided by the lady of the Chastel as Puceles. 

" Paton, Fairy Mythology, pp. 74-80; W. von Wurzbach, Geschichte des franzisischen 
Romans (Heidelberg, 1912), p. 77. Ogier le Danois is usually dated in the fourteenth century. 
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Helaine Newstead 819 


Although the theme of the Besieged Lady is lacking in Lanzelet and Diu 
Créne, we find it combined with the same traditions of Morgain in an 
episode in Chrétien’s Yvain and the related Welsh text Owein.”? 


Yvain, in his madness, runs wild and naked in the forest. One day he is dis- 
covered asleep by two damsels and their lady. One of the damsels recognizes him 
despite his deplorable appearance and suggests that if his wits were restored he 
could assist her mistress against a count who wages war against her. The lady re- 
turns to her castle to procure an ointment that “Morgue la sage” gave her, which 
is guaranteed to cure any kind of madness. She gives the precious box to the dam- 
sel, cautioning her to use the ointment only on the patient’s head. But the 
maiden in her enthusiasm applies it to his whole body, exhausting the supply. 
Yvain recovers his senses at once but is so enfeebled that a prolonged con- 
valescence at the castle is necessary. During his sojourn there he is tenderly 
cared for and is provided with armor and a horse “bel et grant et fort et hardi 
fl. 3141].”” When the count attacks the castle, Yvain joins in the defense of his 
hostess, who watches the battle from a tower. Yvain defeats the count and 
makes him surrender to the lady of Noroison. Then he departs, leaving the lady 
“iriee” because he would not take her as either wife or mistress and become lord 
of her domains.” 


The corresponding account in the Welsh Owein,™ though substantially 
the same, reveals some important variations. In the first place, Owein is 
discovered at the edge of a lake in the countess’s park, and he is suffering 
from weakness and unconsciousness instead of madness. The marvelous 
ointment, moreover, is the countess’s own formula. Also, the besieger is 
an unsuccessful suitor of the countess and has captured all of her domains 
except the castle she lives in. Finally, the Welsh text makes much more 
of the horse and armor which the hero obtains from her. When Owein 
hears the tumult of the attack, he asks whether the countess has a horse 
and armor. He is told that she has “‘the best in the world,” and in response 
to his request to borrow them, she offers as a gift armor and a horse whose 


™ Kristian von Troyes, Yvain, ed. W. Foerster (Romanische Bibliothek, Halle, 1926), 
ll. 2887 ff. This romance is dated ca. 1173; Bruce, Evolution, 1, 102 f.; W. Foerster, W drter- 
buch (Halle, 1914), pp. 33 ff. 

73 Yoain, ll. 3316 ff: Mes sire Yvains congié li quist. 

Mes ele ne li donast mie, 

Se il a fame ou a amie 

La vossist prandre et nocoiier. 
Qu’ele le vossist enorer, 

Et sel feist, se lui pleiist, 
Seignor de quanqué ele eiist. 

™ Les Mabinogion, trans. J. Loth, 2 ed. (Paris, 1913), 1, 34-38; The White Book Mabino- 
gion, ed. J. Gwenogvryn Evans (Pwllheli, 1907), cols. 250-254. 
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like he had never owned. She gives him a noble black steed, which he 
rides in his victorious combat.” 

This story resembles the other accounts of the Besieged Lady not only 
in the general pattern but also in a number of distinctive details. Like 
Fergus, for example, Yvain loses his senses and wanders in the wilder- 
ness.”* As in De Ortu and Sir Perceval, the besieger wars upon the lady 
because she will not marry him.”? The Lady of Noroison, like Dame 
Lyones, Galiene, and Lufamour, watches the hero’s combat from a tower, 
a commonplace detail, to be sure, but part of this particular narrative 
pattern. Finally, her chagrin at Yvain’s indifference to her charms 
parallels Galiene’s humiliation at her slighted offer of love. 

The similarities to the traditions of Morgain are equally obvious. The 
lady’s medical skill and her possession of the ointment of “Morgue la 
sage” clearly betray their presence.’® The gift of a horse and armor, “the 
best in the world,”’’* and the repudiated offer of love are, as we have seen, 
two of the most characterististic motifs assigned to Morgain. In addition 
to these features, the discovery of Owein by the countess and her at- 
tendants on the shore of a lake in her domain is a detail of no small 
significance, for Morgain’s association with the waters is an extremely 
archaic trait, inherited from her Celtic prototypes.*° The queen of 
Meideland in Lanzelet, whose identity with Morgain we have already 
discussed,*! is also known as the Lady of the Sea and is described as a 


% This black horse seems to be a genuine Celtic feature: PMLA, x1, 928 f., and n. 38; 
Cross, MP, xu, 652 ff.; Loomis, Speculum, xx, 191 f.; T. M. Chotzen, Neophilologus, 
xvii (1933), 51 ff., 131 ff.; E. Hull, The Cuchullin Saga (London, 1896), pp. 239 f., 259, 
277 f. 

% This feature, as we shall presently see, was not borrowed by the author of Fergus 
from Yvain; it is rather an element of the original Celtic tradition from which both stories 
are ultimately derived. 

77 Tn this case, the Welsh version is clearer than the French. Chrétien gives no motivation 
for the count’s attack upon the Lady of Noroison. 

78 The box of ointment recalls the “biihse” of the queen of Meideland in Diu Créne. In 
the Vulgate Lancelot (ed. Sommer, m1, 417), La Dame du Lac, who, like the queen of Meide- 
land in Lanzelet, fosters the hero from infancy and gives him a white horse and armor (ibid., 
118), later cures him of madness by means of an ointment, like the Lady of Noroison. 

7° The Welsh version is again clearer than Chrétien’s text, and probably closer to the 
source. Cf. Hartmann von Aue, Jwein, ed. H. Naumann, H. Steinger (Leipzig, 1933), 
ll. 3698 ff. : 


vil schiere man im dé gewan 
daz beste harnasch daz man vant 
und daz schoenest ors iiber al daz lant. 
sus wart bereitet der gast 
daz im nihtes gebrast. 
8 Loomis, Speculum, xx, 191 ff.; Cross, MP, xu, 599 ff. 
| See above, pp. 815-816, 
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“merminne.’’ Guingamor encounters his fairy mistress, named Morgain 
in Chrétien’s Erec,* as she is bathing in a fountain.* The most illuminat- 
ing example, however, appears in Jaujfre (ll. 8359 ff.): the hero meets “‘la 
fada del Gibel,”’ who, of course, is Morgain, bathing in a fountain and is 
induced to plunge with her and her maiden companion beneath its waters 
to her realm in order to serve as her champion. She, too, is a Besieged 
Lady (lJ. 8003 ff.): her land has been devastated by a rejected suitor, her 
first appeal for help has failed at Arthur’s court, and, like Lufamour and 
the countess in Owein, she is reduced to her last castle.® These parallels 
should suffice to show the profound effect of the traditions of Morgain la 
Fée upon the stories of the Besieged Lady. 

The attributes of Morgain represented in these stories are all derived 
from Celtic tradition, as the studies of Miss Paton, Cross, Zenker, and 
Loomis have abundantly proved.® To cite only a few relevant parallels: 
Morgain’s connection with the water, her proffered love to a mortal, 
and her gift of a fabulous horse all appear in the traditions concerning the 
Irish fay Macha, also known as the Morrfgan. According to The Debility 
of the Ulstermen, an Irish text of the eighth century, Macha, “daughter of 
Strangeness, son of Ocean,” offers herself to a human lover.*’ The Gray of 
Macha, the famous battle horse of Cuchulainn, was probably her gift 
to him, as Miss Paton and Cross have suggested.** The infatuation of 
the Morrigan (another name for Macha) for Cuchulainn is recorded in 
another early Irish text, The Cattle Raid of Cooley.*® When he rejects her 
love, she turns hostile, as Morgain does when Hector spurns her advances. 

The Welsh counterpart of Macha and the Morrigan is Modron, also 
a divinity of the waters,®* who has assimilated the most significant Irish 


* Paton, Sir Lancelot of the Lake, pp. 7 ff. 

*3 See above, p. 811; Il. 1954 ff. 

4 Die Lais der Marie de France, ed. K. Warnke, 3 ed. (Halle, 1925), pp. 233 ff. Cf. PMLA, 
Lx1, 920 ff. 

% Cf. also Hartmann von Aue, Erec, ed. Naumann, Steinger, who reports (1. 5179) that 
Famurgan could “df dem wage und drunder leben.” 

% Paton, Fairy Mythology, passim; Cross, MP, xu, 585 ff.; Zenker, ZFSL, xiv, 82- 
92; Loomis, Speculum, xx, 183 ff. 

8? Cross, MP, x11, 605 f., 623 ff.; Loomis, Speculum, xx, 191 f.; J. R. Reinhard, The 
Survival of Geis in Mediaeval Romance (Halle, 1933), pp. 234 ff. On the date of the Irish 
text see A. C. L. Brown, The Origin of the Grail Legend (Cambridge, Mass., 1943), p. 43. 

88 Cross, MP, x11, 606; Paton, Fairy Mythology, p. 160. Cf. the parallel between Owein’s 
black horse and the black horse yoked with the Gray of Macha to Cuchulainn’s chariot. 
Both of Cuchulainn’s horses return to the lake at his death. Cf. n. 75 above. 

8° One redaction of this text is as early as the eighth century: E. Hull, Cuchullin Saga, 
pp. 164-169. On the identity of Macha and the Morrfgan see Cross, MP, xu, 605; Loomis, 
Speculum, xx, 192; Paton, Fairy Mythology, pp. 146 ff. Cf. also C. Donahue, PMLA, Lv1 
(1941), 6, 12 n. 64. Loomis, Speculum, xx, 194 ff.; MP, xxu1, 66 ff. 
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traditions, including the offer of herself to a mortal lover. As we have 
already observed, Modron is also the Welsh prototype of Morgain, a fact 
established by their family relationships.” In the large group of Welsh 
folk tales which preserve the traditions of Modron,” we find clear 
analogies to Morgain’s medical powers and her association with water. 
The heroines of these legends inhabit lakes and pools throughout Wales, 
leaving their watery homes to dwell for a time with mortal lovers or 
husbands. In the version of the Llyn y Fan Fach,® the fay, after her re- 
turn to the lake, appears once to her eldest son and gives him a bag of 
medical prescriptions to enable him to become a great physician; at other 
times she points out to her sons herbs and plants of medicinal value in a 
place known thereafter as the Dingle of the Physicians. The antiquity 
of this healing power of the fays is attested by Pomponius Mela’s well- 
known account (ca. 45 A.D.) of the nine priestesses, like Morgain and 
her sisters in the Vita Merlini, who dwelt in the island of Sena and who 
could cure the incurable and foretell the future.“ This brief outline should 
make it clear that the features of Morgain’s legend which recur so often 
in the stories of the Besieged Ladies are an important part of her com- 
posite Celtic heritage. 

But this huge complex of traditions about the Irish, Welsh, and Gaulish 
goddesses fashioned by the Breton conteurs into the legend of Morgain 
la Fée does not account for the specific plot pattern in the stories of the 
Besieged Ladies, though it explains much else. The clearest parallel to 
the story itself is the famous Irish tale The Sickbed of Cuchulainn (Serglige 
ConCulainn), preserved only in a text which is a compilation of earlier 
versions of the eighth century.® Despite the confusions and duplications 
in the version which has reached us, the structural resemblance to the 
Arthurian pattern is remarkable. 


Cuchulainn, failing to capture two magic birds which have settled on the 


1 See above, p. 816. 

% Loomis, Speculum, xx, 195 f. One of these was recorded as early as the twelfth century 
by Walter Map, De Nugis Curialium, ed. M. R. James (Oxford, 1914), pp. 72 f. See for the 
others, J. Rhys, Celtic Folklore, Welsh and Manx (Oxford, 1901), 1, 1-74; E. S. Hartland, 
The Science of Fairy Tales (London, 1890), pp. 274-278, 301-307, 325-330; T. Gwynn Jones, 
Welsh Folklore and Folk Custom (London, 1930), pp. 61 ff. 

% Rhys, Celtic Folklore, 1, 11 ff. Cf. Hartland, Science of Fairy Tales, pp. 326 ff. 

% Paton, Fairy Mythology, pp. 43 f.: “ . . . sanare, quae apud alios insanabilia sunt, scire 
ventura et praedicare.” Cf. Loomis, PMLA, v1, 907 f. 

% On the date see Brown, Origin of the Grail Legend, pp. 16 f. The text has been recently 
edited and translated by Myles Dillon, Serglige Con Culainn (Columbus, Ohio, 1941); the 
recensions are discussed on pp. v ff. Cf. also T. P. Cross, C. H. Slover, Ancient Irish Tales 
(New York, 1936), pp. 176, 184. 
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waters of a lake, falls asleep on the shore. In a dream two women appear and, 
laughing, beat him alternately so that he loses the power of speech when he 
awakes. He remains in this trance-like condition for a year. Then a man mysteri- 
ously appears at his bedside, promising the restoration of his health if he accepts 
Fand’s invitation to come to her. After the visitor’s departure. Cuchulainn 
recovers his power of speech. Later, he goes to the place where he fell asleep, and 
a woman, one of the two in his earlier vision, appears to him. She is Liban, sister 
of Fand and wife of Labraid. She brings him a message of love from Fand, whose 
husband Manannan mac Lir has deserted her, and an offer from Labraid that if 
he will come to Mag Mell and fight for one day against Labraid’s enemies, he 
may have Fand. Cuchulainn instead sends his charioteer Loeg, who is conveyed 
by Liban in a boat to the island. On his return he reports to Cuchulainn. 

Again Liban appears to Cuchulainn and repeats the invitation to visit the sid 
(the Otherworld), and again Loeg is sent. When he returns, Cuchulainn at last 
goes with Liban in his chariot to the island, where he is welcomed by Fand and 
Labraid. Single-handed, he destroys many of the enemy hosts, and after he kills 
two of the hostile chieftains, Labraid is able to put the rest to flight. He enjoys 
the love of Fand for a month and then departs, arranging a tryst with her in 
Ireland. When Cuchulainn’s wife Emer learns of it, she prepares to slay Fand. 
Although Cuchulainn protects her against the jealousy of Emer, Fand, sad be- 
cause of her great love for him, prepares to surrender him. Manannan learns of 
this, and, becoming visible only to her, takes her away with him. When Cuchu- 
lainn perceives her disappearance, he loses his senses, “‘and he was for a long time 
without drink or food, wandering through the mountains.”** Eventually he is 
caught, and the druids give him a drink of forgetfulness to enable him to forget 
Fand. Emer is cured of her jealousy in the same manner, and Manannan shakes 
his cloak between Fand and Cuchulainn so that they never meet again. 


The multiplicity of characters and the clumsy repetitions betray the 
composite nature of the extant text; no one, of course, suggests that the 
story penetrated into Arthurian romance in precisely this form. With 
due allowance for the natural changes resulting from centuries of oral 
circulation before the story reached the French romancers, a comparison 
of the Serglige and the stories of the Besieged Ladies reveals important 
points of structural similarity. 

Fand sends her sister Liban to Cuchulainn to secure his aid against 
foes who menace her home; the first embassy fails in its primary purpose. 
In the stories of the Besieged Ladies, as we have seen, the sending of a 
messenger to Arthur’s court with an appeal for help is a prominent ele- 
ment. In the Book of Gareth the messenger is even said to be the heroine’s 
sister, as in the Irish tale. The failure of the first embassy is equally clear 
though it takes different forms in the various versions. A striking detail 


% Serglige, ed. Dillon, p. 48. 
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is the parallel between Cuchulainn’s first refusal because of his illness and 
the identical, though pointless, excuse of Arthur in Sir Perceval.” 

Cuchulainn is needed to defeat the enemy hosts warring upon the land 
of Fand and Liban; he routs them single-handed, killing two of the 
enemy chiefs; after the conclusion of the battle, he enjoys the love of 
Fand for a month. Although the extant version emphasizes Labraid’s 
need of assistance, it is evident that Fand is a principal in the struggle. 
Loeg, on his second visit, explains to her, in answer to her question, that 
Cuchulainn did not come because he wished to learn whether the message 
really came from her. “ ‘It is from me,’ said she, ‘and let him come to us 
quickly, for it is today that the battle is being fought’.’’®* Also, her love is 
Cuchulainn’s reward for his victory. Thus, like the Besieged Ladies, 
especially Lufamour, Fand sends an appeal for help and offers her love to 
her deliverer as a reward for defeating her foes. It is highly significant 
that the stories of the Besieged Ladies should preserve the distinctive 
feature of the Irish combat: the hero’s superior performance alone against 
the besieging army as well as his single-handed defeat of one or more of 
the enemy chiefs. Here again the resemblance is strongest in Sir Perceval, 
though it also appears in Fergus, De Ortu, and the episode of the Lady of 
Noroison and its Welsh counterpart. 

After enjoying Fand’s love for a month Cuchulainn departs; their next 
meeting is frustrated by Emer’s jealousy and Manannan’s intervention; 
after Fand vanishes, Cuchulainn loses his mind and wanders in the 
wilderness; a draught of forgetfulness ultimately restores him. The sepa- 
ration of the hero from his love is a significant element in Gareth, Fergus, 
and Sir Perceval, though modified according to the exigencies of the differ- 
ent versions. Sir Perceval presents the simplest form: after living with 
Lufamour for a year after their wedding, Perceval departs to seek his 
mother. In Fergus, the motif is combined, as in the Irish tale, with the 
hero’s madness and wandering, but the story is considerably modified 
by placing these events before the siege. Nevertheless, the parallel is 
unmistakable: Galiene vanishes because her love was slighted; when Fer- 
gus learns this, he wanders distraught for a year in the wilderness; he is 
healed by a drink from a magic fountain. The version in Gareth is greatly 


®7 Serglige, p. 32: “ ‘Iam not able to fight with men today,’ said he.” Cf. Arthur’s words 
in Sir Perceval, \l. 1077 ff.: 
He sayde, “‘pou wote thyne ansuare: 
The mane bat es seke and sare, 
He may full ill ferre fare 
In felde for to fyghte.” 
This detail makes little sense in the story because of Arthur’s instantaneous recovery when 
he hears that Perceval has undertaken the enterprise. 
%8 Serglige, ed. Dillon, p. 40. 
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confused by the introduction of extraneous motifs, but the pattern is 
recognizable. The separation is accomplished when Dame Lyones in- 
explicably banishes Gareth for a year, after his successful lifting of the 
siege. Then, we are told, Gareth “walowed and wrythed for the love of the 
lady of that castell,’’® and later in his pursuit of Sir Gringamor and his 
dwarf, he rode “thorow mores and fellys and grete sloughis, that many 
tymes his horse and he plunged over their hedys in depe myres, for he 
knewe nat the way but toke the gayneste way in that woodenesse, that 
many tymes he was lyke to peryshe.’"® This looks very much like a 
muddled reminiscence of the hero’s madness and wandering after sepa- 
ration from his love. 

The episode of the Lady of Noroison and the corresponding Welsh 
account seem to combine the motifs of Cuchulainn’s initial disability and 
his subsequent madness. Yvain’s madness, it will be recalled, is caused 
by his beloved’s angry dismissal of him.!® When it is cured by a marvel- 
ous remedy, just as Cuchulainn is restored to sanity by a magic draught, 
Yvain is still so weak that he can hardly walk. Only after rest and the 
tender ministrations of the lady and her damsels is he strong enough to 
engage in combat with her enemies. Although Owein takes to the wilds 
because of a rebuke from his lady, the emphasis is placed upon his physi- 
cal weakness. The countess’s discovery of Owein as he lies unconscious 
on the shore of a lake resembles the early episodes of the Serglige, in 
which Cuchulainn falls asleep by the shore of a lake and is beaten in his 
dream so that he loses the power of speech for a year. Owein’s weakness, 
after he is revived by the magic ointment, lasts for three months. Cuchu- 
lainn’s physical weakness, too, lasts for a long time even after he re- 
covers his speech. The telescoping of the two motifs in Yvain and Owein 
is further evidence that the stories of the Besieged Ladies are indebted to 
the Irish traditions of the Serglige. 

A simplified version of the plot of the Serglige, then, probably con- 
tributed the basic structural pattern: the summoning of aid, the failure 
of the first embassy, the hero’s single-handed combat against the enemy 
hosts and his defeat of the hostile chiefs, the reward of the fay’s love, the 
separation of the lovers, the hero’s madness and wandering. From the 
Morgain complex of traditions, as we have seen, are derived the Besieged 
Lady’s offer of love and its rejection, her gift of a remarkable horse and 
armor to her mortal favorite, her medical skill, her association with 
Avalon, Maydenlande, the Chastel des Puceles, and Lothian. The fusion 


 Malory, Works, 1, 326. 100 Tbid., 1, 328. “Woodenesse” means rage or madness. 
1 The parallel of Yvain’s madness with Cuchulainn’s in the Serglige was established 
many years ago by A. C. L. Brown, Jwain, p. 40. 
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of the two groups of traditions is easy to understand in view of the strong 
generic similarity between Fand and the Celtic prototypes of Morgain. 
Like them, Fand is closely associated with water, not only by her habita- 
tion on an island and her appearance near a lake, but also because she is 
the wife of Manannan mac Lir, a sea god. She is also said to have healing 
power, though nothing is made of it in the story.’” Her role in spurring 
the hero on to military glory resembles the numerous appearances of the 
Morrigan as a battle goddess. In The Second Battle of Moytura, for ex- 
ample, the Morrigan helps her lover by revealing the location of his foes 
and assisting in their liquidation. She also “heartened the Tuatha Dé to 
fight the battle fiercely and fervently.’”™ Finally, like Macha, the Mor- 
rigan, and Modron, Fand offers her love to a mortal with the same unin- 
hibited candor. 

It seems likely that the two traditions were amalgamated at a fairly 
early period, while the stories were circulating in Celtic territory and 
before they reached the French romancers. At least, a form of the com- 
bined version is dimly recognizable in the Welsh Math vab Mathonwy, one 
of the Four Branches of the Mabinogi, a compilation of native Celtic 
tradition uncontaminated by French romance.’ In this episode,’ 
Arianrhod swears three destinies upon her son, the second of which is 
that he should never have arms unless she herself arms him. Gwydion, 
when he sees the boy’s grief “from the want of horses and arms,” sets out 
with him to break the destiny. Disguising them both as youthful bards, 
he gains entry to Arianrhod’s castle (Caer Arianrhod). Gwydion enter- 
tains their hostess after meat with tales until bed time. Next morning at 
dawn there is a great tumult outside with shouting and the noise of 
trumpets. Arianrhod and a maiden come to their chamber in a state of 
alarm, for “we may not see the hue of the sea for all the ships crowding 
one on the other, and they are coming towards the land as quickly as they 
can, and what shall we do?” Gwydion replies that they must close the 
caer and defend it. Arianrhod eagerly accepts the offer and volunteers to 
provide the two visitors with arms. When she returns with her maidens 
bearing armor for them, Gwydion asks her to array his companion while 
he is helped by her attendants. When she has finished arraying the youth, 


10 Serglige, ed. Dillon, p. 31: “ ‘Cuchulainn, the delay in thy sickness will not be long./ 
The daughters of Aed Abrat would heal thee. if they were with thee’.” Also Liban (p. 32) 
tells Cuchulainn, “Thou shalt be healed, and what is lacking in thy strength will be sup- 
plied.” 

108 Cross, Slover, Ancient Irish Tales, pp. 38 f., 45. Cf. also Donahue, PMLA, tv1, 3 f. 

10% Owein, although it undoubtedly contains much Celtic tradition, must be disqualified 
as evidence on this particular point because of its close connection with French romance. 

106 W. J. Gruffydd, Math vab Mathonwy (Cardiff, 1928), pp. 23-27. 
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Gwydion announces that the attack on the castle was an illusion he had 
conjured up to force her to arm her son. 

First, Professor Gruffydd’s analysis of the story has proved that the 
swearing of the destinies was originally unconnected with the youth’s 
mother.’ If we separate this motif, the framework of the episode, from 
the rest of the material, it becomes clear that Arianrhod’s island castle 
is beleaguered, that she appeals to the youth for help in her desperate 
emergency, and that she provides him with arms. There is also a hint 
that she may have given him a horse, too, for he is said to have languished 
from “the want of horses and arms.” The motif of the second destiny, 
with its insistence upon arms, may well have obliterated this feature. 
Slight though the episode is, it links Arianrhod with the Celtic counter- 
parts of Morgain, through her gift of arms and possibly a horse to the 
young hero, and with Fand, whose island is similarly besieged and who 
calls upon a mortal hero for aid. Professor Gruffydd’s conclusion that the 
motif of the destinies was transferred to the youth’s mother at an early 
stage in the development of the story in Ireland’ also implies that the 
fusion of the Serglige tradition with the pre-Morgain tradition must 
have taken place in Ireland. At any rate, the traces preserved in Math 
show that the story was later assimilated to Welsh tradition before it 
was transmitted to the Bretons, and, through them, eventually to the 
French. 

No consideration of the Besieged Ladies can omit the much-discussed 
heroine of Chrétien’s Conte del Graal, the lady Blancheflor.’** Now that 
we understand the basic traditiona] pattern underlying the stories of the 
Besieged Ladies, let us see what light it sheds upon Chrétien’s treatment 
of the theme in the Blancheflor episode. According to Chrétien, Perceval 
comes by chance to a fair but impoverished castle. After a meager supper 
he goes to sleep. He is awakened by the weeping of the lady of the 
castle, Blancheflor, who has come to his bedside. She is desperate because 
her castle Belrepeire is being so successfully besieged by Clamadeus and 


10 Tbid., pp. 96 f.: “We can, then, confidently assert that in M the swearing of the three 
destinies has in the process of the development been transferred from the person whose life 
is threatened to another; that is, from the king to his daughter [i.e., Arianrhod].” 

107 Tbid., p. 352. It is worth observing that in one group of texts representing the Morgain 
traditions the arming of the hero is heavily stressed. In Floriant et Florete, \\. 815 ff., much 
is made of the splendid white armor with which Morgain arrays her foster son. So, too, in 
Lanzelet, the Lady of the Sea gives her foster son armor “white as a swan.” And in the 
Vulgate Lancelot (ed. Sommer, 111, 111-118), the Lady of the Lake precedes the arming of 
Lancelot, her fosterling, with an elaborate lecture on the chivalric significance of the 
weapons she is about to give him. 

108 Christian von Troyes, Der Percevalroman (Li Contes del Graal), ed. A. Hilka (Halle, 
1932), ll. 1706-2973. 
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his forces that she is at the end of her resources in men and supplies. Un- 
less there is a miracle, the castle must surrender next day, but rather 
than yield herself to the besieger she will kill herself. Perceval comforts 
her, and they spend the night together. Next day, as he prepares to meet 
the enemy, he announces that the only reward he desires is her “‘druerie.”’ 
He defeats Anguingueron, the seneschal of Clamadeus, and sends him 
to Arthur as his prisoner. Clamadeus’ plan to starve out the garrison is 
frustrated by the lucky arrival of provisions by ship, and he sends a 
challenge to Perceval to meet him in single combat. Perceval vanquishes 
him and sends him to Arthur, after securing the release of his prisoners. 
Perceval enjoys the love of Blancheflor for a while, but departs to seek 
his mother. Much later (1. 4140) Arthur sets out to find Perceval after 
several of his prisoners have surrendered at the court. 

In this version the initial plea for help, a genuine feature, as we have 
seen, of the fundamental tradition, seems to be lacking. But further 
scrutiny shows that the substance of the message in the two closest 
analogues, Fergus and Sir Perceval, appears in the speech of Blanchetlor 
during her nocturnal visit to Perceval. In fact, this conversation is ex- 
tremely odd in view of the outcome. If her troubles were so oppressive 
that she had resolved upon suicide, she seems to be amazingly light- 
minded, for no sooner does Perceval suggest to her, ‘‘Lez moi vos couchiez 
an cest lit,” than she accepts with alacrity, “Se vos pleisoit,/Si feroie,” 
and they spend the night “‘boche a boche, braz a braz.’°* When we turn 
to Fergus, however, the explanation for this strange discrepancy between 
words and behavior becomes evident, for Galiene’s nocturnal visit to 
Fergus, which is entirely devoted to her tearful declaration of love and its 
rejection, is Separated in both time and space from the siege and her ap- 
peal for military aid. Lest we attribute this more logical presentation to 
the author of Fergus improving upon Chrétien, we need only recall that 
the heroine’s passionate offer of love and the hero’s rejection of it is a 
characteristic feature of that part of the story pattern which is inherited 
from the traditions of Morgain la Fée. The appeal for help together with 
the details of the siege derives, on the other hand, from the Serglige 
tradition. Fand’s amorousness might be considered an adequate explana- 
tion of Chrétien’s version were it not for the undoubtedly close analogue 
in Fergus, in which the offer is spurned and the heroine indicates her 
extreme displeasure by vanishing, as Morgain’s kin are wont to do when 
offended."® The version of the story that reached Chrétien, then, seems 


109 Tt is difficult, in view of this description, to understand how Blancheflor’s conduct can 
be interpreted as chaste (e.g., Holmes, Studies in Philology, xitv [1947], 470). 
10 Cross, MP, xm, 622 ff.; Newstead, PMLA, vxt, 919 ff. 
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to have telescoped the two themes in one scene, with disastrous results 
to the characterization of the heroine. 

Although Chrétien realistically elaborates the military details of the 
siege and the two single combats, the traditional pattern nevertheless 
emerges. As in Fergus and the Serglige, the hero has to defeat two enemy 
leaders. Although too much importance cannot be attached to numbers 
in stories of this sort, the point has some interest. A comparison also 
shows that Fergus did not derive this detail from Chrétien because (1) 
in Fergus, the enemy chiefs are uncle and nephew rather than seneschal 
and lord, and (2) one of them is slain in Fergus, though both are spared in 
Chrétien. 

As in Fergus, Gareth, and Sir Perceval, Arthur sets out to seek the hero 
after learning of his exploits. Again, Fergus is nearest to Chrétien’s ver- 
sion, for Arthur is stimulated to discover Fergus by means of the tourna- 
ment after he hears the story of Fergus’s prisoner, just as in the Conte del 
Graal the surrender of several of Perceval’s prisoners prompts Arthur to 
seek the hero. In Gareth, the story is virtually the same: the device of the 
tournament is used after Arthur’s interest has been aroused not only by 
the procession of Gareth’s prisoners but also by the demands of Dame 
Morgawse. The English Sir Perceval differs most widely from the others, 
principally because the tournament is missing; yet Arthur sets out to 
seek Perceval after his miraculously sudden recovery of strength. This 
curious feature, as we have noted, is paralleled in the Serglige. 

Chrétien’s account of the lovers’ separation, on the other hand, is most 
closely allied to Sir Perceval: in both stories, the hero, after enjoying the 
lady’s love for a short time, departs to seek his mother. This version in 
its simplicity corresponds to the first separation of Fand and Cuchulainn. 

Our study of the Blancheflor episode has yielded a substantial number 
of agreements with the fundamental Celtic tradition: the heroine’s 
amorous disposition, the explanation of her desperate plight, the reward 
of her “druerie” to her champion, the hero’s departure after a short 
sojourn with her.” It is also evident, from the comparison with the other 
analogues, that Chrétien could not have been the author of the original 
Arthurian version from which all others emanate, if, indeed, there ever 


1 The name of Blancheflor’s castle, Belrepeire, may also be traditional. In the Enfances 
Gauvain (Romania, xxx1x, 1-32) Belrepeire is the name given to the castle of Morcades, 
the sister of Arthur, the mistress of Loth, the mother of Gawain. We have already discussed 
(above, n. 23) the influence of Morgain upon this figure. Now, in Arthour and Merlin, 
Belisent is the name of this same character—the sister of Arthur, the wife of Lot, the 
mother of Gawain. Moreover, like Morgawse, she gives each of her sons fine armor and a 
horse. In the light of all these connections with the basic traditions of Morgain, the variant 
reading Belissant for Blancheflor in 1. 2912 may well represent a cognate tradition instead of 
a scribal aberration. 
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was such a version. Both Fergus and Sir Perceval, for example, closely 
correspond to the Celtic traditions in important features which have no 
counterpart in the Blancheflor episode. 

Chrétien’s story, then, is a variant, like the other stories we have con- 
sidered, of a Celtic tradition of great antiquity. This ultimate source is no 
vague “fairy tale” (a term which has achieved an unfortunate currency 
in Arthurian discussions), but rather a specific combination of two 
distinct and powerful traditions, one preserved in the Serglige, the ~ther 
in the stories of Macha, the Morrigan, and Modron, the chief Celtic 
prototypes of Morgain. The fusion, as we have observed, must have oc- 
curred long before the French romances took shape. The popularity of 
the story, evident in numerous extant versions from Chrétien to Malory, 
is not hard to understand. It is a story of remarkable elasticity, like 
Morgain’s magical tent, capable of compression into a brief episode like 
that in Yvain or of extension into the framework of an entire romance, 
as in Fergus or Gareth. It offers manifold opportunities for thrilling tests 
of the untried hero’s mettle, for disguises and recognitions, for separa- 
tions and reunions. And its central theme, an ingenious combination of 
love and war, is one of the hardiest perennials in romantic fiction. As 
a natural consequence of these attractions, there are few Arthurian 
knights who, at some time or other, do not rescue a Besieged Lady. The 
literary treatment is as varied as the number of versions, ranging from 
the sketchy to the richly elaborate, from the realistic to the fantastic, 
from the colorless to the dramatic. Yet in all this diversity one may 
clearly distinguish the lineaments of the old Celtic tale and understand 
something of its amazing vitality. 
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“IF SHADOWS BE A PICTURE’S EXCELLENCE”: AN 
EXPERIMENT IN CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


By EpwIn WoLF 2ND 


OME years ago Dr. W. W. Greg in an article, “Bibliography—An 

Apologia,” ably presented the aims and scope of analytical biblio- 
graphy.’ Among the phases of that science which he treated at some 
length was critical bibliography, the study of the transmission of texts. 
Asa bibliographer he emphasized the value of the critical or bibliographi- 
cal approach, “the humble collation of textual variations and recon- 
struction of scribal steps,”’ as contrasted to the metacritical, the intui- 
tional and personal selection of the best or most authentic. Although 
Dr. Greg’s concept applies to the transmission of all texts, I am limiting 
my study, for the sake of illustration, to a particular case. 

“Tf shadows be a picture’s excellence,” which is the subject of this ex- 
periment, is a poem typical of much of the popular English verse of 
the seventeenth century. It does not exist in the author’s autograph or 
in a MS which from external evidence is known to have derived from 
the author’s original. It was printed posthumously or without the known 
participation of the author. There exists a considerable number of MS 
versions antedating or contemporaneous with the earliest printed texts. 
It is of such a nature that it was probably transmitted as frequently by 
memorial transcription as by scribal copying. Under these circum- 
stances no single version can be said to have authority until it has been 
carefully analyzed and compared with other extant copies to establish 
that authority from internal, or textual, evidence.” 

The method of transmission of such poetry was described by J. B. 
Leishman in his study of Sir Henry Wotton’s “You meaner beauties of 
the night,” where he says: 

That the author was not accustomed, either with his own hand or with his secre- 
tary’s, to write out copy after copy at the request of friends, each time incor- 
porating some small revision or correction, but that, after one or two authentic 
versions, perhaps with not inconsiderable variants between them, had been cir- 
culated, the author’s (or the poem’s) friends got the poem by heart, uncon- 
sciously modified it in their memories, repeated it or wrote it out for their friends.’ 


Such was probably the case in the transmission of the present poem, of 
that discussed by Leishman, and of much, if not all, of the poetical writ- 


1 Library, 4th Ser., xm (1932), 113-143. 

* Elsie Vaughan Hitchcock, ed., The life and death of S* Thomas Moore, by Nicholas 
Harpsfield (London, 1932), p. xxv, describes the steps which must be taken to arrive at 
authoritative readings. 

* Library, 4th Ser., xxv1 (1945), 101. 
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ings of Raleigh, Carew, Randolph, William Browne, Corbet, Strode, and 
other popular early seventeenth century poets. 

Fully understanding the multiplicity of variations resulting from such 
methods of transmission, Leishman reconstructs Wotton’s poem partly 
from a collation of available texts, but arrives at his final version chiefly 
by metacritical rather than bibliographical reasoning.‘ According to him, 
the best version is that found in the Religuiae Wottonianae, published in 
1651, thirty-one years after the poem was composed. Yet this version is 
not completely satisfactory to him, and so Leishman forms an eclectic 
text by substituting, for esthetic reasons, three readings from a version 
printed in Michael Est’s Sixt Set of Bookes (1624). In ten other instances 
where the Est text disagrees with that of the Religuiae, he adopts the 
reading of the latter. In justification of such editing, Leishman states: 


That very often, where no fully authenticated version of a poem was published 
during the author’s life-time, and where several manuscript or printed versions 
are available, even after the most careful collations have been made, no me- 
chanical or supposedly scientific method will enable an editor to decide which 
readings are corrupt and which are authentic and, of these, which are original 
and which are revisions. He must dare to exercise his own taste and judgement. 


With this statement of Leishman I agree, but I believe that it is only 
after the “mechanical or supposedly scientific method” has been ex- 
hausted that there is justification for the next step, the injection of per- 
sonal preference. My study and that of Leishman differ because of the 
primary importance which I attach to the collation and the bibliographi- 
cal analysis of the variants. Although seventeenth century MS copies of 
Wotton’s poem exist by the score, Leishman made use of only five 
directly and several others by reference. Although no external evidence is 
cited to give the Religuiae text primacy, he adopts its readings even when 
they are unique or have but derivative support, thereby disregarding the 
preponderance of MS evidence against them.® This leads to the a priori 


* Leishman, pp. 102-103. His frank reliance upon metacritical reasoning is given in the 
statement prefixed to the readings “which my judgement considers as ‘superior’ and ‘in- 
ferior’.” 5 Leishman, p. 101. 

® Leishman, p. 106. Two Religuiae readings are adopted “which never found their way 
into circulation, for neither in pure nor corrupted form do they appear in any of the manu- 
scripts and printed texts except the Westminster Drollery (which, as I have said, is mainly a 
reprint of the Religuiae version).”’ I find it difficult to believe that an authentic reading, 
stemming from the author, does not exist in some MS version, more nearly contemporary 
to the poem’s composition, when such versions exist in great numbers. Perhaps the source 
of my disagreement with Leishman is in the text we are seeking. An authentic text may not 
always be the best, although the best may be authentic. He assumes perfection on the part 
of Wotton, an assumption which may or may not be warranted, but is seemingly unsup- 
ported by bibliographical evidence. 
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reasoning that almost all the variations from the Religuiae, except for 
the three preferred Est lines, are imperfections or corruptions, and the 
conclusion 

that the Reliquiae version was printed from the original draft found among Wot- 
ton’s papers, that his revision thereof had been lost or destroyed, and that it 
can only be recovered from the version which, after having suffered involuntary 
corruption in some memory or memories, was printed by Est in 1624.’ 


Since I am not attempting to analyze Wotton’s poem I cannot but ad- 
mit that these conclusions may be correct. Yet I feel they lack the 
bibliographical foundation to support the metacritical rationalization. 

My disagreement, then, is not with the conclusions but with the man- 
ner in which they were arrived at. I shall try, using a poem which was 
transmitted and has survived under similar circumstances, to develop a 
technique for building a firm bibliographical foundation, to show what its 
limits are, and at what point a metacritical superstructure may be added 
properly. This is not a definitive attempt to establish a text, but a labora- 
tory experiment to demonstrate, as it were, a kind of methodology of 
textual criticism. 

The technique which I have used to arrive at the text is basically 
similar to that described by Elsie Vaughan Hitchcock in a prefatory chap- 
ter to her edition of Harpsfield’s The life and death of S' Thomas Moore.*® 
However, there is a difference between this poem, where memorial trans- 
mission played an important part, and her text, where one version was 
copied from an earlier one in straight genealogical descent. One of the 
basic concepts of critical editing, which she quotes from Westcott and 
Hort—that “all textual transmission takes the form of a genealogical 
tree, diverging into smaller and smaller branches, of which the extant 
documents are casual and scattered fragments’*—is applicable to and 
has been demonstrated in the reconstruction of classical and medizval 
texts. It must be obvious that although the metaphor of the genealogical 
tree is apposite to all texts, its application is difficult to one where 
memory rather than scribal copying plays the important part in the 
transmission. 

In a way, copying down from memory has much in common with copy- 
ing down from dictation, for similar imponderables enter into the stream 
of transmission. Some of the plays of Shakespeare and many of his con- 
temporaries have survived in such reportorial texts, possibly supple- 
mented by MS and memory. Yet, the known printed versions are few, 
and the MS versions almost non-existent, so that the collation of varia- 
tions, while it has a qualitative value, does not quantitatively produce 


? Leishman, p. 113. 8 Hitchcock, op. cit., pp. xxi-xliv. * Hitchcock, p. xxii. 
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much material for reconstruction. The poem I have chosen differs from 
the problems presented by these texts in that there are great numbers of 
versions available for comparison. 

It will be seen, then, that I am using experimentally a text which pre- 
sents problems common to all texts, but which, chiefly because of the 
memory factor and because of its common occurrence in MS and print, 
is somewhat more complicated. The family resemblances between the 
versions are vaguer, and the lineage from authoritative originals more 
difficult to trace. 

THE POEM 


In choosing a subject for this experiment, I have been guided by the 
limitations I imposed: no copy with external evidence of authenticity is 
known; the poem was first printed in a poetical miscellany, Wits Jn- 
terpreter (1655), about thirty-five years after its composition, possibly 
after the author’s death, and certainly without his knowledge; and MS 
versions are available in considerable numbers. In fact, because of its 
almost ubiquitous appearance in MS commonplace books of about 1620 
to 1660, it may have been the most widely circulated single poem of the 
period. 

In some seventeenth century MSS the poem was attributed to John 
Donne, and was printed by three editors of his poetry,!° but was definitely 
excluded from the Donne canon by Grierson. In two other MSS Cham- 
bers found ascriptions to Ben Jonson," but the Herford-Simpson edition 
of his poems mentions it only under attributions “obviously wrong or 
absurd.’ Among the MSS which I used, three assign it to Dr. Richard 
Corbet.!* However, most give the author’s name, when it appears at all, 
as W. P. or Walton Poole.’ That he was the real author is made more 
probable since the MSS which identify the subject of the poem give her 
as Beata Poole, to whom Walton was related by marriage." 


10 A. B. Grosart, ed., Complete Poems of John Donne, D.D. (privately ptd., 1872), 1, 242- 
245, from Sir John Simeon, Unpublished Poems of Donne, Miscellanies of the Philobiblon 
Soc. (London, 1856-57), m1, no. 3, p. 19; E. K. Chambers, ed., Poems of John Donne 
(London, 1896), m, 267, under “Doubtful Poems,” without a definite source for his text 
given; H. J. C. Grierson, ed., Poems of John Donne (Oxford, 1912), 1, 460, a composite text 
based on B.M. Add. MS. 11811, under “Poems attributed to Donne in MSS.” 

1 Op. cit., 1, 279, Harleian MS. 6057, f. 9, and B.M. Add. MS, 21433, f. 109. 

2 C. H. Herford, Percy and Evelyn Simpson, eds., Ben Jonson (Oxford, 1947), vit, 425. 

13 See texts B, L, and X below. 

14 Chambers gives Lansdowne MS. 777, f. 71, B.M. Add. MS. 11811, f. 33, Harleian MS. 
6931, f. 8, and see texts D, E, U, W, and Y. A. H. Bullen, ed., Speculum Amanitis (privately 
ptd., 1895), p. 30, notes, “Probably by Walton Poole. It has also been assigned on doubtful 
MS authority to Dr. Donne.” 

4 Chambers gives Sloane MS. 1792, f. 23, Egerton MS. 923, f. 61, B.M. Add. MS. 
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This Walton Poole was, I believe, the second son of Sir Henry Poole, 
of Okesey, co. Wilts.’* About him I have been unable to find out anything 
else except that, as Chambers also noted, he may have been the Walton 
Poole who contributed a poem to Dover’s Annalia Dubrensia (1636)," 
that other poems were attributed to him in various MSS,'* and that he 
was still alive on 1 April 1640.!* The subject of the poem can be identified 
with certainty. Beata (or variously Beatrice and Beatrix) Brydges was 
the daughter of William, 4th Baron Chandos of Sudeley, co. Gloucester, 
and sister of Grey, 5th Baron Chandos. Some time before 1616*° she 
married Sir Henry Poole, of Saperton, co. Gloucester, and she died at 
least a while before 10 August 1637.7! Sir Henry’s sister Frances had 
married Walton Poole’s older brother, Sir Nevill, so that the author of 
the poem was related by marriage to its subject.” 





30982, f. 152, and Trinity College, Dublin, MS. G. 2.21, f. 428, and see texts A, B, F, G, K, 
N, T, W, X, and Y. In V, p. 109, I found an acrostic poem, “On Mrs. Poole comonly called 
the Lady Poole.” 

16 Chambers, 11, 279-280, gives an inaccurate family tree, but admits that it may be 
inaccurate. He found a record only of Walton Poole I, who matriculated at Trinity College, 
Oxford, 29 January 1579/80 at the age of 15, but as can be seen from the annexed geneal- 
ogy this Walton was the uncle of the author. Chambers’ information, which shows two 
Beata (or Beatrix) Brydges married to two different Sir Henry Pooles, may have come 
from The Visitation of the County of Gloucester taken in the year 1623 (London: Harleian 
Society, 1885), pp. 125-126, where such is shown. There is no evidence in the genealogy of 
the Brydges family given in Sir Egerton Brydges, Collins’ Peerage of England (London, 
1812), v1, 724, that there were two Beatas who married Pooles. There is only a reference to 
Beatrice, daughter of William, 4th Lord Chandos, who married Sir Henry Poole of Saper- 
ton. The genealogy of the Pooles of Saperton can best be reconstructed from the documents 
recorded in the Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society for 
1928, pp. 200-223; that of the Pooles of Okesey from Wilishire Notes and Queries (1896), 1, 
331-332. I annex an abbreviated genealogy to show the interrelationship of the Brydges 
and two Poole families. 

17 Annalia Dubrensia. V pon the yeerely celebration of M*. Robert Dovers Olimpick Games 
vpon Cotswold-Hills (London, 1636), sig. H4. On the title Gent. is placed after Poole’s name. 

18 Among these are “My first love whom all beauties did adorn,” attributed to Walton 
Poole in Rosenbach MS. 190, p. 79, and Folger MS. 1. 27, p. 16, first printed in the works of 
Thomas Carew (1640), p. 172, and included in the 1696 edition of Suckling’s poems; “Why 
should passion lead the blind,” Rosenbach MS. 190, p. 3; “Can Christendom’s great 
champion sink away” (on the death of James I), Folger MS. 1. 27, p. 58; “Fair madam, 
cast those diamonds away,” Rosenbach MS. 190, p. 155, and Folger MS. 1. 27, p.-18; 
“Within this pile of earth Gustavus lies,”” Rosenbach MS. 195, p. 73; and “Black hair, 
curious black, so black that it exceedeth,”’ Rosenbach MS. 190, p. 79. 

19 Qn 1 April 1640 Sir Nevill Poole granted the reversion of a piece of land to Walton 
Poole, Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society for 1928, p. 300. 

20 Beata Poole is mentioned in the will of her father-in-law who died in August 1616, 
Transactions, etc., p. 220. 

*t Anne, daughter of Sir Henry Poole by his second wife, Anne Withypool of Suffolk, was 
born 10 August 1637. 22 See genealogical table. 
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The date of the composition of the poem must remain indefinite, be- 
cause our vital statistics about author and subject are far from complete, 
but I would place it between 1615 and 1620. In 1615 Sir Henry Poole, 
Beata’s husband, was twenty-five years old. Their marriage took place 
some time before 1616, and since she is always referred to as Beata 
Poole, the poem must have been written after she married. Her only son 
(possibly her only surviving son) was not born until 1620; so it seems 
probable that she was not married long before the latest possible date, 
1616. In two MSS Beata is called ““My Lord Chandos’ sister.’’* Grey, 
Lord Chandos, died on 10 August 1621, which would not change the fact 
that she was his sister, but would take away part of the point of the ap- 
pellation if her nephew had succeeded his father when the poem was 
written. While the content of the poem does not preclude its application 
to the well-established mother of a family, it would more appropriately 
have been addressed to a comparatively recently wed girl. External 
evidence gives a terminal date of 1630, which year is on the title of 
Rosenbach MS. 187, in which the poem appears. 

It is difficult to account for the poem’s great popularity. The subject 
was quite a common one, the defense of a brunette complaining of her 
complexion in days when the blond standard of beauty, adopted as 
tribute to the red-headed Elizabeth, still prevailed. The style, the lan- 
guage, the metaphors, and the metre were typical of the fashionable love- 
lyrics, imitative to a certain degree of Donne, composed during the first 
half of the seventeenth century by scores of poets and poetasters. A 
definite, but not too broadly expressed, erotic flavor, also quite usual, 
would have helped its success. Yet unless the very mediocrity of the verse 
itself was an asset, we must look elsewhere to account for its widespread 
appeal. It is to be found, I think, in the social standing of the heroine. 
Her brother, Grey, Lord Chandos,” was one of the most frequent partici- 
pants in the social functions of the court of James I, as witness his many 
appearances in masques and entertainments presented before the king, 
recorded in Nichols’ Progresses of King James. His seat, Sudeley Castle, 
was the scene of such lavish entertainment that Chandos gained the title 
of “King of the Cotswolds.” His sister would certainly have taken a part 
in his social life, especially since she married into a family which with the 
Brydges had long been one of the leading families of Gloucestershire. In 
the combined family connections was all that was needed in social and 
political prestige to give notoriety to a poem about Lady Beata Poole. 


23 See texts F and X below. 
24 DNB (1886), vu, 160-161. 
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THE SOURCES OF THE TEXT 


I make no claim that the texts I have used represent all the existing 
versions, for the notes of Chambers and Grierson give evidence of at 
least a dozen MS commonplace books containing this poem in the 
libraries of England, and there are certainly others to be found at Har- 
vard and the Huntington, as well as scattered here and there in smaller 
collections. However, since this is not a definitive effort to establish a 
text, but a theoretical experiment, I feel that the considerable number of 
versions which I do use provides sufficient material for the purpose. For 
the sake of ease I shall designate and refer to these versions by letter as 
listed below: 


A**\—Rosenbach MS. 194, f. 86", “On M"*. Poole who dispair’d because of her 
blacke haire & Eyes”; 

—Rosenbach MS. 189, p. 32, “On M'® Poole by D' Corbett’; 

—Rosenbach MS. 195, p. 143, [no title]; 

—Rosenbach MS. 190, p. 80, “In comendation of black-eyes,”’ signed 

Wallion Poole; 

E —Rosenbach MS. 193, f. 3%, ““Uppon a faire gentlewoman haueinge 
black haire,’”’ signed, in another hand, Poole; 

F —Rosenbach MS. 187, p. 29, “On M"™ Poole my L. Shandeyes sister who 
dispayred because of her black hayre and eyes”’; 

G —Rosenbach MS. 191, p. 53, “To M™ Beate Poole daughter to y° 
L. Chaundois in defence of her black haire’’; 

H —Rosenbach MS. 191, p. 81, “On A Blacke M'™®”; 

I —Rosenbach MS. 197, p. 20, “On a Gentw: w* black eyes & haire’’; 

J —Rosenbach MS. 197, p. 44, “In praise of a black wench”’; 

K*—Wolf MS., p. 18, ‘“‘To Mistris Beata Poole in defence of her blacke 
hayre”’; 

L?’—Holgate-Morgan MS., p. 180, ““D: C: on a blacke Gentlewoman”’; 

M**—Abraham Wright, ed., Parnassus Biceps (London, 1656), p. 75, “On 
a black Gentlewoman”’; 

N”—A. H. Bullen, ed., Speculum Amantis (privately printed, 1895), p. 30, 
“On Mrs. Beata Poole with Black Eyes”; 

O*°—Sir John Simeon, Unpublished Poems of Donne, Miscellanies of the 


yaw 


* Through the courtesy of Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach I have used these MSS which are in 
the possession of the Rosenbach Company. I cite them by the numbers in the catalogue, 
English Poetry to 1700 (Philadelphia and New York, 1941). 

*6 This is a MS in my own possession. 

27 My thanks are due to Curt F. Biihler of the Pierpont Morgan Library for the use of 
this MS, and for his help in revising this article. 

*8 From a copy formerly in the possession of the Rosenbach Company. 

** Bullen’s text is taken from Rawlinson MS. Poet. 199, 

* Sir John Simeon mentions three MSS but does not specify from which his version was 
printed. Grosart printed the poem (1872), 1, 242, directly from Simeon’s text, and Chambers 
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Philobiblon Society (London, 1856-57), 111, no. 3, p. 19, “To a Lady 
of Dark Complexion”’; 

P"—John Cotgrave, ed., Wits Interpreter (London, 1655), part 11, p. 53, 
“On a Gentlewomans black hair and eyes’’; 

Q*— Poems, Written by the Right Honorable William Earl of Pembroke 
[and] S* Benjamin Ruddier, Knight (London, 1660), p. 61, “On black 
Hair and Eyes,” signed R; 

R*—H. J. C. Grierson, ed., The Poems of John Donne (Oxford, 1912), 1, 
460, ‘On Blacke Hayre and Eyes”’; 

S**—Folger MS. 2073.4, p. 71, “Vppon a gentlewoman with black hayre, 
and eyes’’; 

T —Folger MS. 2073.3, no. 26, “In y® comendation of Black Gentle- 
woeman [in another hand] M"™. Beata Poole’; 

U**—Folger MS. 1. 27, p. 3, “On a blacke Gentlewoman,” signed Posuwit 
Walton Poole; 


V —Folger MS. 1. 28, p. 104, ““A comendation of blacke haire in a Gentle- 
woman”’; 

W —Folger MS. 646.4, p. 16, “W: P: on M'#* Poole’; 

X —Folger MS. 452.5, p. 62, ““D' Co. vppon his love: M™ Poole y* Ld 
Shandoys sister’’; 

Y —Folger MS. 1. 8, f. 11%, “On M™ Poole: Whose haire and eyes were 
black,” signed Walton Poole; 

Z —Folger MS. 2071.6, p. 31, “On the comendation of a black gentle- 


woman”; 





(1896), 11, 267, seems to have followed him, although he lists nine MSS in which he found 
the poem. Where these versions agree I have used the symbol O; where they vary among 
themselves I have designated the variations as O1, O?, and O%, respectively. 

31 The poem also appears in the 2nd ed. (1660), p. 61, and 3rd ed. (1671), p. 159. The 1655 
text comes from a transcript supplied me by Gertrude L. Woodward from the copy in the 
Newberry Library, that of 1660 from the Folger copy, and that of 1671 from a transcript 
sent me by Donald Wing from the copy at Yale. Where the three editions agree, I use the 
symbol P; where there are variants between the editions, I have designated them as P!, P*, 
and P%, respectively. If these volumes are like other books of the same period, there are 
possibly further variants among different copies of the same edition representing typo- 
graphical errors and corrections; these I have not attempted to collate. 

#3 Although this volume, edited by John Donne the younger, purports to be the work of 
William, Earl of Pembroke, and Sir Benjamin Rudyerd, it is patently a miscellaneous 
collection of poems by many different authors, and the attribution of this poem to Rudyerd 
there has no validity. 

* Grierson based his text upon B.M. Add. MS. 11811, but his version is an eclectic one, 
with readings taken according to the editor’s taste from the other MSS which he had seen. 
In some cases he notes variant readings and where these occur I have used R! to designate 
his own text, and R? and R* the variants. 

* For the use of the Folger MSS I am greatly indebted to James G. McManaway and 
Giles E. Dawson, who were kind and helpful in many ways. 

* Several curious scored-through readings in this MS I have designated as U?. 
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a —Folger MS. 1027.2, p. 111, “One writing to his M" whose eyes and 
hare was black’’; 

b —Folger MS. 46.2, f. 23°, “Upon a Gentlewoeman whose eyes & hayre 
were black.” 


Upon recapitulation it will be seen that there are twenty-two texts 
direct from MSS, dating between about 1630 and 1660, three early 
printed texts of 1655, 1656, and 1660, and three modern printed texts 
which derive in turn from seventeenth century MSS. There are twelve 
MSS of the poem, mentioned by Bullen, Chambers, and Grierson, of 
which [ may have received the indirect benefit through their editions.* 


THE TEXT OF THE POEM AND ITS VARIANTS 


I have modernized the orthography throughout and supplied the punc- 
tuation, for both were so erratic and individual during the early seven- 
teenth century that the diversity would confuse, and only in very ex- 
ceptional cases add anything to the discussion. Purists may decry my 
procedure, but I have permitted myself this license in the interests of 
clarity and practicality. The standard text which I have used is based 
chiefly on Y, for reasons given below and with the exceptions there noted. 
It is then a composite text in the strict sense of the word. The variations 
from this standard have been noted, not in the orthodox manner of re- 
cording variants, but directly below the words or phrases from which they 
differ, so that they may be located and compared with greater ease. 


1 If shadows be a picture’s excellence 
shadow-V the-CNOQRab 
your-D 
2 And make it seem more lively to the sense; 
makes—CEWZ lovely —-WX 
them—R?Qa glorious—MPU 
things—R? 
show—LX 
3 If stars in the bright day do lose their light 
do in the bright day lose their light—GKW 
in bright day lose their light—L 
in bright of day be less to sight—T 
in brighter day be less to sight —Z 
in brightest day are lost for sight—M 
in brightest day are lost from sight—U 
firmament—B 
be lost to sight—E 


%* B.M. Add. MSS. 11811, 21433, 25707, and 30982, Harleian MSS. 3910, 6057, and 6931, 
Sloane MS. 1792, Lansdowne MS. 777, Egerton MS. 923, Trinity College, Dublin, MS. 
G.2.21, and Rawlinson MS. Poet. 199. 
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be lost from sight—P 
be less in sight—D 
be hid from light—C 
are hid from sight—R 
are lost from sight—OQ 
are lost to sight—V 
are least in sight—a 
4 And shine most glorious in the mask of night; 
thine—P'P* a—C 
seem—CHMOQR’Ua 
more—ADGHIJKMNPSTUZa 


dark—H 
midst—W 
5 Why should you think, fair creature, that you lack 
would—Q rare—ABCDEFGIJKOPQRVWa 


I—T 
6 Perfection, ’cause your hair and eyes are black? 
when—LX eyes and hair are—MOTUXZab 
eyes and hair be—IJLN 
7 Or that your beauty, which so far exceeds 
And—H beauty, beauty that exceeds—C 
heavenly beauty that exceeds—Q 
heavenly beauty that exceed—a 
heavenly beauty which exceeds—OR 


that—Nb 
by—H 
8 The new-sprung lilies in their maiden weeds, 
lily—P* seeds—TZ 
heads—CDEFGKLMNOQR’SUV- 
WXYb 
head—a 


9 That cherry color of your cheeks and lips, 
That cheyned color—B cheek—HNSY 
The cherry color—P 
Or the cherry color—GKW 
Or that the cherries—ER*TVZ 
That rosy color—AM 
The rosy color—U 
The damask color—COQR! 

A damask color—a 
Or that the lustre—IJ 
10 Should by that darkness suffer an eclipse? 
suffer by their darkness an—O?QRa 
suffer by their darkness and—O'!0* 
by that darkness darken and—L 
their—CGKW 
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the—N 
such—IJTV 
11 Nor is it fit that nature should have made 
Nor was it fit—AQRa 
Nor is it fade—U 
Nor were it fit—CHO 
No, ’tis not fit—P 
Nor can it be—M 
O, ’twas not fit—E 
Or is it fit—N 
It was not fit--IJTVZ 
It is not fit—DGKW 
dame nature—IMU 
that heaven—TZ 
12 So bright a sun to shine without some shade. 
fair a sun without a cloudy shade—L 
as you—X a—BDGIJKMNPRTUVW XZab 
13 It seems that nature, when she first did fancy 


dame—A it—a frame—a 
14 Your rare composure, studied negromancy; 
Thy—DP did study—X 


necromancy—AINO'P*P*RWa 
niromancy—H 
15 And, when to you those gifts she did impart, 
That—OQRa thee—D 
to you these gifts she did—EMTUXZ 
to you this gift she did—OQRa 
to you she did those gifts—b 
these gifts to you she did—P 
16 She used altogether the black art. 
studied—DIN 
practised—ETVZ 
17 She drew the magic circle of your eyes, 
made—P thine—D 
framed—MU 
those magic circles in—COQRa 
18 And made your hair the chain wherein she ties 
She—P 
makes—GK 
your hair the chains wherein—VWX 
your hair the chains wherewith—RTZ 
your hair the chains with which—O 
your hair the chain wherewith—CPQ 
your hair chain wherewith—a 
your hair a chain wherein—I 
thine hair a chain wherein—D 
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the hair the chains wherein—GK 
those hairs the chains wherein—MU 
those sable hairs wherein—L 


the chain where in your hair—N 24 
19 Rebellious hearts. Those blue veins, which appear 
Rebelling—COQRa that—GHKN 25 


And tames rebellious—V 
thoughts—-GHKWxX 
spirits—TVZ 

those veins which do—MU 26 
the blue veins which—C 
and those veins which—P 
blue veins that—a 


20 Twining meander-like to either sphere, 
Twining meander-like ’bout every—P 
Twining meanders about either—X 
Twining meander about either—C 
Twin’d in meander-like to either—Y 
Twin’d in meanders like to either—b 
Twin’d in meanders about every—MU 
Turning meander-like to either—D 
Turning meander-like in every—GK 
Turning meander-like within their—W 
Turn’d in meander-like to either—EL 
Turn’d to meander-like to either—B 
Turn’d to meander-like another—H 
Turn to meanders like to either—F 
Winding meander about either—R 
Winding meanders about either—OQa 
Firm’d in meander-like to either—S 
Command to love and loving to draw near—U? 


27 





21 Mysterious figures are; and when you list 
Your... . eyes much prevail—U? she—TZ 
fables—R? thou—D 
[om. are]—P? lift—P! 
O—B lik—P* 
22 Your voice commandeth like an exorcist. 
Thy—D lihe—P* 3 
tongue enchanteth—C 
commandeth as an—O? 
commandeth as the—O'O'Qa 
commandeth like the—R? 
commands like the—R? 
commands like to an—I 
23 O! if in magic you have skill so far, 
Now if—IMTUZ power—ABCEFGHKLOQTVWXZ 
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Then if—CV your power—R? 
And since—H rare—P'P 
you have power in magic—a 
Vouchsafe me to be your familiar. 
to make me—ADEGIKLMNOPSTWXZb 


Nor hath kind nature her black art reveal’d 
has—J here—N 
blind—TZ 
dame—HOQa 
On outward parts alone, some lie conceal’d; 
In—CFGHJKLPWb lies—C 
To—OQRa_ things—A are—BFHMVW 
By—MU be—GLTUX 


As by the spring-head men may often know 
As by the spring’s head men may easily—U 
As by the spring-head we may often—ABN 
As by a spring-head men often—C 
As by the spring some men do often—H 
And as by the spring-head a man may—TVZ 
And as by heads of springs men often—R! 
As by the spring-head men may easily—M 
For as by the spring-head a man may—DER? 
For as by heads of springs men often—OQ 
For as by head of springs men often—a 
For by the spring-heads we do often—J 
By the spring-heads men may and often—L 
The nature of the streams that run below, 
color of those—V runs—DGHKPR? 
stream—HKPR? 
spring—G flow—C 
which—DFGKLOWb 
So your black hair and eyes do give direction 
And—J hairs and eyes do give—L 
thy—D hair and eyes doth give—D 
the—Xb_ hair and eyes gives me—C 
eyes and hair do give—MU 
hair does give—W 
hair doth give—GK 
To make me think the rest of like complexion, 
To make us think the rest of—J perfection—NSb 
And makes me think the rest of —-CGKW 
To think the rest to be of —OQa 
To make me judge the rest of —TVZ 
To judge the rest to be of —DE 
That all the rest are of the—-MU 
That what’s below is of—U? that—JLQ 
your—TZ 
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31 The rest where all rest lies that blesseth man, 
That—ABG JKOPQRWa which—EFGHKW 
rests—a_ rest lies which blesseth—B 
rests all rest that resteth—U 
that lies that pleaseth—U? 
blessed—X 
may bless—J 
32 That Indian mine, that straight of Magellan, 3 
The—D Magicillan—a 
golden—P 
mines—Z 
gulfi—GK 
that straights—T 
the straights—DP 3 
yet straight—C 
that guli—J 
33 That world-dividing gulf, which whoso ventures 
The world—U which so—H 
The world’s—DHM where whoso—CN 
devouring—H where he who—O 
where he that—QRa 
yet whoso—D 
through which who—JMU 
34 With swelling sails and ravish’d senses enters 
hoisted—MU spirits—C 
thoughts—GK 
35 Into a world of bliss. Pardon, I pray, 
To a new world—CEMOQRTUVZa 
[om. a]—P* 
joy—J 
36 If my rude muse presume here to display 
my bold muse—J 
my rude pen—P" 
any rude pen—P?P* 
presume for—CU 
presumes for—M 
presumeth—OQR 
seemeth—a 
doth seem here—N 
doth chance for—H 
do chance for—DE 
chance—J 
[om. presume]—Y 





37 Secrets unknown, or hath her bounds o’erpass’d 
forbid—JM bands—a 
forbade—U transgress’d—J 
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and—GJKPW _ surpass’d—MU 


hath its—P 
have her—XYb 
have he—S 


have there—H 
have their—F 
has her—J 
In praising sweetness which I ne'er shall taste. 
In raising—S that—TVZ 
To praising—U? I ne’er did—OR'a 
Praising the—C I never did—Q 
secrets—a 
she ne’er did—CJMU 
Starv’d men know there’s meat, and blind men may, 
know there’s food—CENVZ 
know there is food—DS 
may know there’s meat—BF 
may know their meats—A 
may know there’s food—HP 
may talk of meat—MU 
do know there’s meat—OQRa 
do know there’s food—T 
Though hid from them, yet think there is a day. 
light—MOQRa 
sight—A 
yet know—ABDFHKMNUW 
suppose—G 
presume—OQRa 
despair—P 
A rover in the mark his arrow sticks 
The—ACDEG JKOQTVa 
arrows—AEJNT 


stick—J 
strikes—O 
Sometimes as well as he that shoots at pricks; 
Sometime—Y they that shoot—H 
soon—JP prick—J 


And if I might direct my shaft aright, 

And if I may direct my shaft—Z 

And if I could direct my shafts—J 

Then if I could direct my shaft—CN 

And could I but direct my shaft—P 

But if I might my shaft direct—D 

And if I might my shafts direct—E 

But if my shaft I might direct—GK 

And if that I might aim my shaft—OQR’a 
And if that I might aim my shot—W 
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44 The black mark would I hit, and not the white. 
That—AELV_ I would—O*QWa 


Your—CW miss—N 
but—L whire—P*® 
your—W 


Extra lines: 
A, C, M, O, Q,R,S, U, and a after line 10; J after line 12: 


Rich diamonds seem brightest being set, 
shew brightest—C 
shine brightest—OQR 
are fairer—JMSU 
Incompassed within a foil of jet. 
And compassed—JMOQR'SU 
And composed—CR’a 
file—a 
field—O'O? 
A after line 22;C, O, Q, R anda after line 16: 
And by controlling power from nature took 
By which infused—COQRa _ magic took—QRa 
powers—O# 
magic book—O 
To command each creature with a look. 
You do command all spirits—CQRa 
You do command like spirits—O 


R after line 22: 


And every word which from your palate falleth 
In a deep charm your hearer’s heart enthralleth. 


Omitted lines: 


I and J, lines 7 and 8; J, lines 13 to 24; A, B, F, G, H, K, and W, lines 
15 and 16; I, T, V, and Z, lines 19 (“those blue veins’’) to 21 (‘‘figures 


are”’); I, line 25 toend; and J, lines 39 and 40. 


ANALYSIS OF THE TEXT 


There are certain hypotheses which should be accepted before an at- 
tempt is made to analyse the text:*” 1) that the author’s original or his 
own revised version—the text which we seek to recover—made sense and 
was a smooth-flowing verse, so that any variants which abruptly break 
the flow of a line or make no sense may be classified as corruptions; 2) 
that, in a poem which circulated freely, it is unlikely that unique readings 


37 My hypotheses are the basis of the difference between my method and that of Leish- 


man. In particular, he would not agree with the second. 
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would stem from the author, and consequently unique variants or those 
supported by only a few related texts, may be classified as corruptions, 
except in unusual, individual instances; 3) that where one text shows 
numerous corruptions, other readings in that text, otherwise satisfactory 
but at variance to the readings of other texts which are comparatively 
free from obvious corruption, are probably themselves corruptions; 4) 
that where readings receive the support of good texts but are at variance 
to other readings also of good texts, they must be given special consider- 
ation; and 5) that the chronology of the versions has no inherent impor- 
tance, since a copy made twenty years after the composition of the poem 
may have been taken from the author’s original, whereas a copy made 
only a few months after may be removed from it by several steps of trans- 
mission. In brief, when a reading is supported by a clear majority of good 
texts, and when that reading has no obvious defects, it should be adopted.** 
This is a kind of aristocratic rule. On the other hand, when a reading 
lacks sufficient authority from good texts, it should be rejected. The few 
remaining decisions, where good texts do not agree, should be made 
upon metacritical grounds. 

A comparison of the various texts shows that the version with the 
fewest obvious corruptions is Y, and to arrive at my standard text I 
have followed that MS with the following exceptions :*® 

Line 8, weeds-heads (Weeds, used to mean garments, in spite of its usual 
limitation to mourning clothes, is by so much superior in sense and rhyme 
that I feel it should be adopted, although it has the support of only three 
MSS, the first printed text, and Grierson’s version. It should be noted, 
however, that two of the MSS are among the better texts, and that the 
reading has the indirect support of the corruption seeds, deriving logically 
from weeds rather than heads.) 

Line 9, cheeks-cheek (Only four MSS support cheek, including S which 
is otherwise related to Y, and there seems to be no reason for sustaining 
so unimportant a minority reading.) 

Line 20 (The reading in Y is obviously corrupt, and since this line ap- 


38 Tt should be noted that I do not recommend that a simple majority reading be adopted, 
for it is obvious, as Hitchcock points out, p. xxii, that if two texts, a and 8, derive from the 
same source and a has six descendents, 8 none, the majority of seven has no greater author- 
ity. Later, p. xxv, she points out that the weight of authority lies a posteriori with the evi- 
dence of the best MSS. 

39 T have actually followed the three stages emphasized by Westcott and Hort and 
elaborated by Hitchcock, pp. xxiv-xxv, “First, provisional judgement of readings on in- 
trinsic, a priori evidence; then, estimate of manuscript authority and relationship by these 
readings; then, final decision of readings.” It will be seen that I have set down my final 
decision first, and then given an estimate of the authority and relationship, but in working 
out the problem, I of course followed the Hitchcock order of procedure. 
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parently troubled almost all the copyists I have chosen the version given 
by A and N, which I believe to be the best. The majority supports the 
words, meander-like to either sphere, leaving to choice only the beginning 
of the line. The past participle requires a preposition and even then re- 
mains awkward. The present participle is smoother and makes better 
sense ;.So following Y in so far as the base root is concerned I have adopted 
the reading Twining.) 

Line 36 (The omission of presume is patently a lapsus calami.) 

Line 37, hath her-have her (The difference here is slight, almost negli- 
gible, but have her seems less satisfactory to the ear, and the almost inter- 
changeable use of hath and have so common, that there seems no sound 
reason for retaining the minority variant.) 

Line 42, Sometimes-Sometime (Here is another slip without signifi- 
cance.) 

By listing the variations of each text from the standard, that is its 
comparative corruption, we find that ABFSYb represent the better 
texts, EGKLNVXZ good to fair ones, and CDHIJMOPQRTUWa poor 
to bad versions, so that the readings found in ABFSYb, where they are 
not obvious corruptions, may be deemed authoritative.*° However, where 
there is appreciable variance between the better texts, special considera- 
tion must be given both readings, and these I shall call alternate readings. 
They bear out Leishman’s statement that it is not always possible to de- 
termine solely by collation which readings are corrupt and which authen- 
tic, and, of the latter, which are original and which revisions.“' The 
alternate readings stem from early copies, to judge by their dispersion 
among the texts, and may possibly represent the author’s first draft, his 
variations or subséquent emendation. In every case they have sufficient 
authority from the better texts to warrant analysis. I list below these 
alternate readings with some metacritical comment: 

Line 4, most-more (Most has the support of BFYb, more of AS. More 
glorious balances more lively in line 2 and is alliterative, but most adds a 
progressive note pointing up the comparison of the picture’s shadow and 
then stars at night with the heroine, and alliterates with mask in the same 
line.) 

Line 5, fair-rare (Here we find an equal division between the better 
versions, with fair supported by SYb and rare by ABF. Fair creature is 
certainly the more usual expression, but rare creature carries out the idea 

“0 This is not a genealogical grouping, but a qualitative one. Hitchcock, pp. xxv-xxx, 
points out that errors occur independently in unrelated MSS, that independent changes by 
a critical copyist may confuse the evidence, and that two or more versions may have been 
compared and so mixed. Consequently, it is important to establish a qualitative group 


which may, and in this case does, cut across genealogical lines. 
“ Leishman, p. 101. 
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of the poem better: that although common acclaim hails the blonde, the 
brunette has her own recherché charms, an idea reiterated by rare com- 
posure in line 14.) 

Line 12, some-a (AFSY give some, and shade, being an abstract noun, 
cannot grammatically take the indefinite article, although this would 
be a pedantic and not poetic reason for excluding a.) 

Lines 15-16 (Here again we have the same division as in line 5, with 
ABF omitting the two lines, SYb including them. It is impossible to say 
whether these lines were added in a second revise by the author or a self- 
appointed early editor, or cut out at that time. If added, it might have 
been felt that they form a connecting link between nature’s study of 
negromancy and her creation of the dark beauty; if omitted, that they 
were unnecessary to the context and not particularly inspired, both of 
which seem true.) 

Line 20 (This has been mentioned before, The important variants are, 
however, limited to the beginning of the line. We are faced with the 
alternatives twining or turning, twin’d in and turn’d in being logical cor- 
ruptions of these due to similarity in sound, for certainly the -ing ending 
is better. It must be noted too that twining and turning in many seven- 
teenth century hands look enough alike to have been confused in scribal 
transmission. AYb favor twine, and BF turn; S has an irrelevant corrup- 
tion. There are esthetic arguments in favor of both; the picture of veins 
twining is more accurate, but veins as compared to the river Meander 
would turn rather than twine.) 

Line 23, skill-power (Again the split occurs with SYb favoring skill, 
and ABF power. Power has to be elided into one syllable to fit the metre; 
furthermore, skill picks up the hard c of magic and the s of so, adding 
alliterative qualities to the line.) 

Line 24, me to be-to make me (Here BFY have the former, ASb the latter. 
To make me carries the accent on the verb rather than a preposition, 
which seems better.) 

l.ine 26, On-In (Only Fb have the latter. The following word, out- 
ward, seems to call for the external preposition.) 

].ine 31, The-That (The majority FSYb concur in The. There are al- 
ready three that’s on this line and the next, so that the slight variety 
introduced by the is superior.) 

Line 39 (Although all the better texts have meat or a direct variant 
thereof instead of food, Yb differ from ABFS in that they leave the line 
short an unaccented syllable at the beginning.) 

Line 40, think-know (SYb support the former, ABF the latter. Know 
balances know in the preceding line, but think is alliterative with Though 
and them in the same line.) 
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These then are the alternate readings, all having good textual authority. 
At this point the critic must decide between them according to his taste. 


THE INTERRELATIONSHIP OF THE TEXTS 


It will be seen from the list of alternate readings that in four instances 
ABF support one version and SYb the other, indicating the existence of 
two prototypes, possibly, as I have said, the first draft of the author and 
his subsequent revise. Other group characteristics are apparent from the 
corruptions, for heredity is more easily traced by abnormalities. There- 
fore, by plotting certain key variants, the interrelationship of the texts 
develops as follows: 

Using this chart as the basis for comparison, and supplementing it 
by reference to other variants, we can see how an individual text stands 
in relationship to other texts. The group LPSXYb includes Y, which is 
basically the standard text. Within this S, Y, and b, three of the better 
texts, have the closest relationship, with X, L, and P, in that order, show- 
ing increasingly greater variations from and corruptions of the standard. 
It is noteworthy in corroboration of my belief in the lack of importance 
of chronological precedence that Y dates from the 1630’s and S not be- 
fore 1653. As a group BFGKW is qualitatively the second best, including 
two of the better texts, B and F, which show frequent alignment to the 
standard.“ G and K resemble each other closely, while W, the most cor- 
rupt of the group, has much in common with them. We have already 
noted that B and F seem to derive from an authentic copy with honest 
variations from the preceding group and introduce many of the alter- 
nate readings picked up by other versions. H forms a separate group, 
tied to BFGKW specifically by the omission of lines 15-16, but containing 
many readings common to both the preceding groups and showing a 
number of unique corruptions of its own. A, another individualistic MS, 
shows some relationship to BFGKW, and of these is most like B, but it 
also shows kinship to COQa and MU, and would seem to be a good text 
showing, however, early critical changes not the author’s. 

COQa are a closely knit unit, with a good many corruptions confined to 
itself. It is the most corrupt of the groups. Occasionally C shows a diver- 
gence in favor of the standard, but the group as a whole is allied to A by 
their common inclusion of the extra lines, And by controlling, etc., al- 
though the variants in these lines between the two are very great. MU 
are also closely knit, and also very corrupt. They are allied to A by the 


# T have omitted Grierson’s text R, because it is a composite one, but it will be seen to 
agree most frequently with COQa. 

* All MSS in this group name Mrs. Poole as the subject of the verse, and in addition to 
these A, H, X, and Y, which would seem to indicate early sources for all these MSS, since 
the heroine’s name would grew increasingly less important. 
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reading rosy, and to A and COQa and individually to J and S by the com- 
mon inclusion of the lines, Rich diamonds, etc., where again A has unique 
readings. DIJN agree with the standard in most of the key points, but all 
the texts show other and frequent corruptions. I and J, two imperfect 
texts in the same MSS, are, as to be expected, very close; the relationship 
of IJ to D and N, and of D and N to each other is not so close, N contain- 
ing the best text and IJ the worst. ETVZ are linked to DIJN by the fact 
that in I, T, V, and Z a lacuna in lines 19-21 occurs. Within the group 
T and Z are very closely related, V sometimes much like them, and E less 
so, falling frequently into agreement with D of the preceding group. 


THE CAUSE OF VARIANTS 


One further general subject—the causes of variants—remains to be 
discussed, for these may help in reconstructing the stages of transmission 
by showing the nature of corruption. Unfortunately, all logical steps 
work both ways, and without other evidence it is frequently impossible 
to tell which was the original and which the corruption. That other evi- 
dence is supplied by the textual analysis, and so I will assume that the 
standard text contains the original. 

According to Freud, all errors have psychological causes and are, there- 
fore, the results of subconscious stimuli.“ The error thereby produced 
has, according to his theory, relationship only to the experiences of the 
person making it. It would be presumptuous of me to dispute Freud’s 
concept of error, and so I pass over what he would call primary causes, 
and limit my study to secondary causes. These he speaks of, as follows: 


Every time we commit a lapse in speaking or writing, we may conclude that 
through mental processes, there has come a disturbance which is beyond our 
intention. It may be conceded, however, that lapses in speaking and writing often 
follow the laws of similarity and convenience, or the tendency to acceleration, 
without allowing the disturbing element to leave a trace of its own character in 
the error resulting from the lapses in speaking or writing. It is the responsiveness 
of the linguistic material which at first makes possible the determination of the 
error, but it also limits the same.“ 


I shall, therefore, without accepting or rejecting the Freudian theory, 
deal with the “laws of similarity and convenience” which influence the 
errors. Sinc. the elusive element of human behavior enters into the study, 
my conclusions are at best possibilities. Any error may be an individual- 
istic divagation. 

“ Freud discusses this subject specifically in three chapters of Psycho-Pathology of Every- 
day Life: v, Mistakes in Speech, v1, Mistakes in Reading and Writing, and x, Errors; see 
The Basic Writings of Sigmund Freud, ed. A. A. Brill (New York, 1938), pp. 69-94, 141- 


146. 
* Freud, op. cit., p. 144. 
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All variants occur in an act of transmission: copying another printed 
or written text, writing down from memory, composing in type from a 
copy or from memory, and writing down from dictation.” The first two 
are the most significant methods of transmission, for typographical errors 
occur only in printed texts and dictation was probably rarely used.‘ 
Most variants are then due to faulty reading, faulty writing, faulty hear- 
ing, or faulty remembering, and in addition, one other major factor, 
deliberate and conscious emendation. 

Faulty reading may be caused by illegibility, equivocality, the skip- 
ping of the eye, or lapse of attention. The illegibility of the MS from 
which a copy was made is one of the most frequently cited causes of 
corruption, but this has probably been too much emphasized. In order 
to give precise examples one would have to know from what particular 
text any other given text was copied. That seventeenth century MSS are 
occasionally illegible any person who has had experience with them 
knows full well. It should, however, be recognized that the physical con- 
dition of the MSS as well as the handwriting may have been the cause of 
the illegibility. Ink blots could make words undecipherable or a tear could 
have removed a portion of the text, requiring the copyist to supply words 
from his own imagination. 

Equivocality is, in a sense, a form of illegibility, but a more specific 
one. The copyist thought he could read the original but honestly misread 
it. All one has to do to comprehend the possibilities of this type of error 
is to compare the many different ways in which a single letter was formed 
or a single word spelled by individual seventeenth century scribes.** The 
best examples of this are the contractions ending with a superior letter, 
where a y is used as the initial letter to represent either the letter y or 
the Old English thorn. An example is y’ for your, there, and their. In some 
handwritings the contractions y', y® and y*‘, for instance, carelessly 
formed, resemble each other so closely that even an examination with an 
awareness of the problem leaves one in doubt as to which the writer 
meant. The errors of this kind are plentiful, and are among the most 
common of all variants.*® 


Ronald B. McKerrow, An Introduction to Bibliography (Oxford, 1928), pp. 241-245, 
discusses briefly composition from dictation, and concludes that, while such a procedure was 
sometimes employed, it was probably not usual. 

47 The study of variants in printed books has been made in England chiefly by Greg and 
McKerrow, and in this country by Fredson T. Bowers, Curt F. Biihler, Charlton Hinman, 
William A. Jackson, Francis R. Johnson, James G. McManaway, and Edwin E. Wil- 
loughby; and a copious literature on the subject by these scholars and others exists in the 
publications of various learned societies. 

48 McKerrow, pp. 252-254, speaks of some instances of misreading, and, pp. 341-350, adds 
in an appendix a valuable chapter, ““A Note on Elizabethan Handwriting.” 

4° Examples are their and the for that in line 10, the, thine, and those for your in line 18, the 
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The irregularity and eccentricity of seventeenth century orthography 
may also create an honest question.*® One man may consistently or 
inconsistently spell there as their, meat as meet, hair as hare—in fact, con- 
fuse any homophone. An extra final e was often used and frequently re- 
sembles a final s, so that at a quick glance the two may be confused, 
thereby changing the number of nouns and verbs. If the initial change 
came from such confusion, a collateral change might occur, bringing a 
theretofore unchanged noun or verb into agreement with its predicate 
or subject, as in line 28 where both streams and run appear stream and 
runs with an intermediate, ungrammatical reading streams runs. A final 
th can occasionally be read for an e or s, and these too sometimes necessi- 
tate a change in the line if they are the original corruption, and force the 
substitution of a different phrasing to fit the metre, so we find I adding to 
in line 22, and OQR omitting ere in line 36. Other examples in individual 
MSS depend upon erratic spelling or the peculiar formation of letters, 
which show such amazing similarities as a ¢ to an o. Generally speaking, 
most scribal errors will have been caused by equivocality. 

Transposition—such as eyes and hair in line 6 and 29, do in the bright 
day lose in line 3, she did those gifts in line 15, and the different forms of 
line 43—is another of the very common kinds of variation. A copyist 
could see the words in the proper order, and by some quirk transpose 
them in writing. It has been suggested that a left-handed scribe would 
have a tendency to invert order, which may account for some of these 
transpositional variants.©! 

Homeeoleucticon, or the omission of a line, where the eye is misled 
by a similar beginning or ending, is a type of error known to all palzog- 
raphers. An example of this in the present text, not however within the 
strict meaning of the term, is the omission of the second half of line 19, 
all of line 20, and the first half of line 21 in I, T, V, and Z, there being a 
break in the middle of lines 19 and 21 enabling the scribe to omit two lines 
without disrupting the continuity. Again in I and J where lines 7 and 8 
are omitted, the text picks up Or that from line 7 and continues on with 





for those in line 19, thy and the for your in line 29, That for The and vice versa in lines 31, 32 
and 33, and That and Your for The in line 44. A cursory examination of the variants listed 
in Hitchcock, op. cit., John Sparrow, ed., Poems of Bishop Henry King (Nonesuch Press, 
1925), and G. Thorn-Drury, ed., Poems of Thomas Randolph (Haslewood Press, 1929) shows 
quantities of similar variants. There are also frequent cases of the other most common 
ones, such as inflectionary changes, transposition, and the interchangeable use of words like 
which and that, or and and, might and would, etc. 

5° This is the first of three reasons given by Hitchcock, p. xxvi, for contradictory affinities 
among MSS. She there mentions several examples similar to those which I have noted. 

5t By Mrs. James G. McManaway, who noted the number of transpositional changes 
while helping her husband with his editorial work on Spenser. 
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the third word of line 9. In broadening the term to include any mistake 
caused by the eye jumping from one line to another, we find seem more 
in line 4 as a variant, while seem more occurs two lines above invariant. 
Similarly, we have stream in line 28, gulf twice in line 32, and studied in 
line 16. 

Faulty writing includes most of the kinds of error which result in faulty 
reading, illegible writing, equivocal formation of letters, eccentric or in- 
correct spelling, and the skipping of the eye. In addition is the simple 
lapsus calami. Slips of this nature, similar in origin to typographical errors, 
can be due to innate carelessness, drunkenness, fatigue, interruptions, in 
fact to any one of scores of physical and emotional causes. Any variant 
may be due to a simple slip. A psychiatrist may explain why one man 
makes one mistake habitually or occasionally, and why another man 
makes an entirely different one, but a critical editor will find such re- 
search unprofitable, if not impossible. Obvious examples of a lapsus 
calami are the omission of a word or words or a letter or letters where 
that omission per se corrupts the sense or makes no sense at all.” In U 
is an excellent example of what can happen. The copyist—and from this 
flaw we can tell that the version was copied rather than written from 
memory—was interrupted at line 20 and wrote that line and the first 
half of the next from a completely different poem. In this instance he 
noticed the mistake, scored it through, and wrote the proper text above, 
but many similar slips can creep into a text without correction. 

Faulty hearing would result from taking down from dictation, which I 
believe was rare, and also from a memoria] transcription of what had 
been heard, which may have been quite common. Here the main cause of 
error would be similar to equivocality in scribal transmission, a belief 
that a thing was heard correctly, but the writing down of something in- 
correct. It is obvious that all homophones would cause difficulty. In addi- 
tion to these words which sound exactly alike would be words which are 
similar in sound, as well as unaccented syllables and endings which would 
be swallowed up in speech. Changes in inflexion would be among these, 
proclitics and enclitics, such words as Twining and Twin’d in in line 20, 
On, In, To and By in line 26, do and doth in line 29, the variants of hath 
her in line 37, and all the variants of the the-that, shadow-shadows, make- 
makes, and has-hath type. In addition, there would be such confusions as 
lovely for lively in line 2, necromancy for negromancy in line 14, bands for 
bounds in line 37, and others. 


5? Examples would be the nonsense spelling meromancy in line 14, the omission of the 
article in line 18, the omission of are in line 21, the omission of all in line 31, yet for that 
(y*) in line 32, and he for her in line 37. Simple typographical errors, such as thine in line 
4, lift in line 21, and whire in line 44, have the same origins, and I do not speak of them 
separately. 
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Faulty remembering was, I am convinced, and Leishman also believes, a 
major cause of variants.** Faulty remembering may combine with faulty 
hearing to produce any of the errors noted above, but it covers a wider 
field. Unimportant parts of speech, pronouns, articles, prepositions, auxil- 
iary verbs, relatives, and conjunctions are easily forgotten, and a per- 
fectly adequate substitute supplied consciously or unconsciously with 
little effort. Such variants can be seen on almost every line. Examples of 
these are common, not only in the case of this poem, but of all variant 
texts in general. By and large they represent unimportant, accidental 
changes, a kind of lapsus memoriae. 

There are, however, other changes which represent a more conscious 
searching of the memory for forgotten words, words which are similar in 
sense, but not interchangeable to the extent that which is for that, or 
could or may for might. In the act of remembering sometimes a word 
similar in sound evolves, such as midst for mask in line 4, or sometimes a 
word which fulfills the sense such as dark for mask. Such variants as blind 
for kind in line 25, and transgress’d and surpass’d for o’erpass’d in line 37 
are examples of the former; golden for Indian in line 32, joy for bliss in 
line 35, and bold for rude in line 36, of the latter. 

When the memory is not perfect, a hiatus may be filled by a word which 
is associated with another in a man’s mind, so that he writes the two words 
or phrases automatically once the train of thought is started. This is the 
kind of subconscious stimulus which could also have caused a scribal 
error, but would seem more likely to occur in a memorial transcription. 
Conventional words and ideas are introduced where the author used a 
different or unusual one. Bright firmament for bright day in line 3 may be 
an example. The word bright in the context here evoked firmament as the 
complementary noun, which seems to account for a corruption in one of 
the better MSS which is awkward, contrary to metre, and otherwise 
inexplicable. The word maiden-head was almost used to death during this 
period, and the natural completion to maiden in line 8 would have been 
to most men heads, although weeds is the purer rhyme and by far the hap- 
pier expression. Dame was a common appellation of natwre, and it is sub- 
stituted for the word preceding mature in three different lines each in a 
different version.“ Golden mine in line 32 and hoisted sail in line 34 may 
be examples, and other variants may less apparently have been caused 
by association. A word may evoke for one man a chain of thought which 


53 Leishman, pp. 106-107: “all, or nearly all, of the corruptions in the various manuscripts 
and printed versions outside the Religuiae seem more likely to have been due to mishearing 
or misremembering, conscious or unconscious alteration, by persons who had got some more 
or less authentic version by heart, and repeated it to or transcribed it for their friends, 
than to the carelessness of that critical and editorial whipping-boy, the scribe.” 

54 “Tame Nature” is one of the unique Religuiae readings noted by Leishman, p. 106. 
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is tied to his subconscious, but has no apparent relevance to the text. 
This type of error is that most fully discussed by Freud. 

Similar to the skipping of the eye in scribal transmission may be the 
roving of the memory. This would result in the use a second time incor- 
rectly of a word already used and retained in the mind, and the examples 
of repetition given before may have been caused by the mind’s vagaries 
rather than the eye’s. The variant perfection in line 30, not close enough 
to have been picked up by the eye, may be an example of memory reten- 
tion from line 6, 

Conscious emendation is difficult to distinguish from unconscious change 
caused by a lapse of memory. One of its manifestations, which is similar 
in result to a homeeoleucticon, is the omission of lines which are deemed 
poor or unnecessary, or the addition of new ones. The lines Bright dia- 
monds, etc., lacking sufficient authority to be included in the standard, 
would seem to stem from a creative act on the part of any early copyist 
who believed that his metaphor of diamonds and a black foil added an 
interesting supplement to the two metaphors already used. The closer 
the change to the author the more good texts may be expected to carry it, 
so that the omission or addition of lines 15-16 may stem from the author 
himself, the lines Bright diamonds, etc., from a copy not far removed 
from the author’s original, the lines And by controlling power, etc., some- 
what more r moved, and the lines And every word, etc., remote indeed. 

While it is impossible to say categorically that any variant represents 
a deliberate critical change, there are certain ones which seem to be at- 
tempts of a second party to improve upon the original. Such may be 
glorious for lively in line 2, thoughts and spirits for hearts in line 19, or 
tongue enchanteth for voice commandeth in line 22. The substitution in D 
of the artificial second person singular for the more usual second person 
plural in lines 14, 15, 17, 18, 21, 22, and 29 seems like a conscious effort 
to prettify. Similarly the use of rosy or damask for cherry in line 9 may 
express the dissatisfaction of copyists with cherry as the descriptive color. 

It is interesting to note that G. Thorn-Drury, editor of a modern re- 
print of Parnassus Biceps, accused Bullen of a critical change in discard- 
ing negromancy for necromancy in line 14, thereby taking the edge off the 
intended pun.® Probably Bullen merely copied out the reading in the 
MS before him, but it is more than possible that an early copyist, un- 
familiar with the slightly less common form negromancy, thought to cor- 
rect what he saw as a mistake in spelling and wrote necromancy. 


55 “The corruptions of an intelligent scribe” are mentioned by Hitchcock, p. xxvii, as the 
second reason for variation. Her third reason is a corollary of this, the contamination or 
mixture of MSS due to the comparison of two or more texts. 

5 Parnassus Biceps or Several Choice Pieces of Poetry (1927), p. 180. 
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Emendation was not limited to choice of words, but could also appear 
as dissatisfaction with metre. Perhaps the variants in bright of day and 
in brightest day, although supported by none of the better texts, are im- 
provements on in the bright day in line 3. The same metrical emendation 
would account for the variants of line 27 and line 39. 

Progressive variation may be the result of any of the other causes. As 
we have seen, the initial change of number can force a second change to 
bring another word into agreement, but other types of variation can pro- 
duce even more drastic results. A good illustration of this is in the second 
half of line 3, where the variants less, lost, and least are similar in sound 
and appearance to Jose, and sight similar to light. The further variant hid 
evolves from Jost, and seems to be an attempt to supply a forgotten word 
which fits the context or to better the original. However, these changes 
brought about the need to supply auxiliary verbs and prepositions, so 
that we get a great variety of combinations. This may also be true of the 
troublesome line 20, where the prepositions vary considerably. 


I am aware that an editor who is undertaking to define all the works 
of a writer will be unable to make so exhaustive a study of each single 
poem. However, if I have presented the problem and brought about an 
awareness of its scope, I shall have made a step in the right direction. It 
becomes patently impossible to claim authority for any version of a text 
transmitted under circumstances similar to the present one without some 
extensive bibliographical preparation. How detailed and inclusive that 
preparation shall be will depend upon the editor. 

The first step in handling the text is to locate as many different ver- 
sions as possible, or practical. The variants should then be tabulated, 
and from a priori evidence a standard text be chosen. As the variations 
from this standard, or apparently best, version are analysed and sepa- 
rated into alternate readings and corruptions, an a posteriori text evolves. 
The weight of the bibliographical evidence of the better texts cannot be 
dismissed lightly. The relationship of the texts and an examination of the 
individual corruptions may bring forth further helpful clues. It is only 
when the bibliographical analysis proves inconclusive that the editor’s 
choice comes into play. 
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EDWARD BYSSHE AND THE POET’S HANDBOOK 
By A. Dwicut CULLER 


UCIAN, looking inside a gold and ivory statue by Phidias, was shocked 
to see “one tangle of bars, bolts, nails, planks, wedges, with pitch 
and mortar and everything that is unsightly; not to mention a possible 
colony of rats and mice.’”’ And Lamb, on seeing the Cambridge manu- 
script of Milton’s minor poems, swore never again to go into the work- 
shop of a great artist. For behind the poem often lie the “unsightly” dic- 
tionary of rhymes, the thesaurus, the dictionary of synonyms—all the 
helps which collectively we call the poet’s handbook. Perhaps because of 
its unsightliness it has never been studied, but it is obviously no less im- 
portant for an understanding of the poet’s craft than the planks and 
wedges are for the sculptor’s. 

The most famous handbook for the English poet is Edward Bysshe’s 
Art of English Poetry (1702), and this work, together with its background 
and influence, is our present concern. Its immediate predecessor, to which 
Bysshe was heavily indebted, is the pleasant English Parnassus: Or, a 
Helpe to English Poesie (1657), compiled by a Middlesex schoolmaster 
named Joshua Poole.’ The background of Poole’s work, in turn, Jay in 
the various phrase-books which assisted the English schoolboy in the 
task of composing Latin verses—a task ‘“‘full of difficulty, both in the 
entring, the progresse, and also in the end’” and not to be accomplished 
without a variety of helps. Among these helps were the Flores Poetarum 
for “‘store and variety of matter,” Buchler’s Thesaurus Phrasium Poeti- 
carum for “variety and copy of Poeticall phrases,’”*® the Sylva Syn- 
nonymorum, Smetius’ Prosodia, and the famous Epitheta of Ravisius 
Textor. From these works the schoolboys derived, first of all, their 
matter; secondly, all ‘‘noted ornaments . . . , allegories, images, examples, 
pretty quips, sentences, and allusions’ in which to clothe their matter; 
and thirdly, the more elegant formulas for invoking the muses, making 
transitions, introducing similes, expressing humility, and saying, ‘‘Go, 

1 Poole was head of a private academy kept in the house of his father-in-law, Francis 
Atkinson, at Ludgrove, the parish of Hadley, Middlesex. His works include the English 
Accidence (1646), English Parnassus (1657, 2nd ed. 1677), and Practical Rhetorick (1663), 
the last two posthumously published. See Admissions to the College of St. John . . . Cam- 
bridge, ed. R. F. Scott and J. E. B. Mayor (Cambridge, 1882-1931), Pt. I, “‘Notes,” p. 
xvii; English Parnassus (1657), sig. a7’. 

2 John Brinsley, Ludus Literarius ; Or, the Grammar Schoole (1612), ed. E. T. Campagnac 
(Liverpool and London, 1917), p. 191. 

3 [bid., pp. 196-196. 

4 Thomas Farnaby, Index Rhetoricus et Oratorius (London, 1704), p. 51. It had been pub- 
lished by 1633. 
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little book.” The student’s own contribution was merely to piece these 
stolen parts together, and facility in doing this was gained in many ways. 
He might be given a Latin distich with the word-order garbled to rear- 
range into a good verse, or a passage of seven or eight lines to contract to 
half and then amplify to twice the number. He might take a single verse, 
such as Est mea spes Christus solus, qui de cruce pendet, and without alter- 
ing a single word, vary it 104 different ways, as John Stockwood did,* 
merely by varying the order of the words. Or perhaps he would turn a 
literal English translation of Ovid into Latin, first in the grammatical 
and then from that into the rhetorical order. ‘‘For the making of a verse 
is nothing but the turning of words forth of the Grammaticall order, into 
the Rhetoricall, in some kinde of metre; which we call verses.’ 

The English Parnassus is essentially an attempt to give to the English 
poet these same helps which the schoolboy had in composing his Latin 
verses. Its rhyming dictionary, of course, is in a native tradition; but the 
“Short Institution of English Poesie’’’ is modelled on the ‘‘Institutio 
Poetica” which was the regular accompaniment of the Latin phrase- 
book;* the collection of epithets is ‘somewhat in imitation of Textors in 
the Latine’’;* and the collection of poetical phrases, actually compiled 
from the mid-seventeenth century English poets, is “not unlike that of 
Thesaurus Poeticus.’*° The work was designed for the use of Poole’s own 
students at Hadley Parish, was printed only that each boy might have 
his own copy," and probably found no great vogue outside of the setting 
for which it was intended. True, Dryden owned a copy, and Isaac Watts 


5 In his Progymnasma Scholasticum (1597). Cf. Brinsley, p. 197; Charles Hoole, A New 
Discovery of the Old Art of Teaching Schoole (1660), ed. E. T. Campagnac (Liverpool and 
London, 1913), rm, 160. 

® Brinsley, p. 192. 

7 This portion of Poole’s book is signed by the initials, “J. D.,”’ and has been attributed 
to Dryden. See James M. Osborn, John Dryden: Some Biographical Facts and Problems 
(N. Y., 1940), pp. 231-232. The work, however, is too silly and jejune for Dryden, even at 
twenty-seven. It asserts, for example, that the principal body of English poetry consists, 
“for ought can be found,” of the work of the fifteenth century “alchemists,” such as George 
Ripley and Thomas Norton! “J. D.” was evidently acquainted with Elias Ashmole (1617- 
92), the famous collector of the alchemical poets, and thus might be identified with his 
friend, Sir John Davis (1611-74). English Parnassus, sig. A3’; Ashmole, Diary and Will, 
ed. R. T. Gunther (Oxford, 1927), pp. 96, 137n; Ashmolean MS. 423, fol. 81-82b. 

’ For example, Ravisius Textor, “De Prosodia, Libri IIII,” Epitheta (Geneva, 1612); 
Jacobus Pontanus, “Reformata Poeseos Institutio,” in Joannes Buchler, Thesaurus 
Phrasium Poeticarum (Amsterdam, 1671); an abridgment of this, “De Poesi Breviculum,” 
Novus Synonymorum ; Georgius Sabinus, “De Carminibus ad Veterum Imitationem Arti- 
ficiost Componendis Praecepta Perutilia,” in Textor, Epithetorum Epitome (London, 1595); 
Georgius Fabricius, De Re Poetica Libri IITI (VII) (Antwerp, 1565 [1595]). 

® English Parnassus, sigs. a7*-8. 

10 Tbid., sig. a8. i Tbid., sig. a2”, p. 39. 
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entered additional phrases on the interleaves of his.’* But William Oldys, 
the antiquary, thought it an “elaborate piece of poetical patchwork,’ 
and certainly that is what the entire work implies: the poetic process is 
simply a patching together of traditional, given materials. For a school- 
boy working in an alien and ill-mastered language the process was just 
that, but to transfer this conception to the writing of English poetry is 
not merely to reveal the planks and wedges, but to falsify the method 
and eventually to falsify the poem. Indeed, Coleridge conjectured that 
the “false” style found in Gray’s Bard, 


which I have characterised above, as translations of prose thoughts into poetic 
language, had been kept up by, if it did not wholly arise from, the custom of 
writing Latin verses, and the great importance attached to these exercises, in 
our public schools.“ 


It is interesting that to Coleridge’s own schoolmaster “Lute, harp, and 
lyre, muse, muses, and inspirations, Pegasus, Parnassus, and Hippocrene 
were all an abomination. ... Nay, certain introductions, similes and 
examples, were placed by name on a list of interdiction.”"* So, in a 
century and a quarter, we go from one schoolmaster who made a list of 
prescribed phrases to another who interdicted the same. A not unusual 
phenomenon, but it marks the rise and fall of a style. 


I. PUBLICATION AND RECEPTION OF THE ART OF ENGLISH POETRY 


Edward Bysshe’s Art of English Poetry, freed as it is from the needs 
of the schoolroom, is the first handbook intended for the serious poet. 
It is likewise the ultimate source of at least three distinct literary genres 
in their modern English form: the rhyming dictionary, the dictionary of 
quotations, and the didactic prosodical treatise. Its greatest influence, 
however, was on our conception of English verse structure. 

The man who achieved this remains almost unknown. He is perhaps the 
Edward Bysshe who was born in 1660 or 1661, the eldest son of Henry 
Bysshe of Buxstead, a barrister-at-law."® If so, he was an ancestor of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley,” and that, as Saintsbury remarks, is humorous. 


2 N&Q, cxxvumi (1913), 370; Bodleian Quarterly Record, tv (1923), 30, 79. 

18 Thomas Hayward, The British Muse (London, 1738), 1, xiii. His judgment was ap- 
proved by the editor of Edward Phillips’ Theatrum Poetarum Anglicanorum (London, 1800), 
p. Ixv. 

“4 Biographia Literaria, ed. J. Shawcross (Oxford, 1907), 1, 12-13. 

8 Tbid., p. 5. 

16 Sir Edward Bysshe, The Visitation of Sussex Anno Domini 1662, ed. A. W. Hughes 
Clarke (London, 1937), p. 20. 

17 Ibid. p. 21; John Comber, Sussex Genealogies (Cambridge, 1931-32), u, 68; P. B. 
Shelley, Prose Works, ed. H. Buxton Forman (London, 1880), 1, xxxiv, xl; N&Q, tv1 (1877), 
441-442. 
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He is probably the translator of Xenophon’s Memorable Things of 
Socrates (1712) and the editor of Original Letters Written to the Earl of 
Arlington by Sir Richard Bulstrode (1712). He may have died by 1715, 
for in the Original Letters he expressed a hope of publishing Bulstrode’s 
essays and his lives of the two Kings Charles, but when these appeared in 
1715 and 1721, Bysshe was apparently not connected with the venture.'® 
There is some suggestion that he was a Jacobite. 

In its original form the Art of English Poetry was an octavo of nearly 
five hundred pages divided into three parts: the first contains ‘‘Rules 
For making English verse’; the second, a rhyming dictionary; and the 
third, which occupies four-fifths of the whole, is a poetical commonplace 
book containing all the ‘‘Most Natural, Agreeable, & Noble Thoughts” 
of the English poets digested alphabetically by their subject. Each of the 
three parts will be treated separately in the sections which follow; in the 
present something must be said concerning the publication and reception 
of the book as a whole. 

In the sixty years after its first appearance the Art of English Poetry 
went through nine editions—in 1702, 1705, 1708, 1710, 1714, 1718, 
1724, 1737, and 1762—and one part of it, the “Rules,”’ was reprinted 
as late as 1877 in Tom Hood’s Practical Guide to English Versification. 
The gradual enlargement and improvement of the work, which seems to 
have been supervised by Bysshe himself at least as late as 1708,!* may be 
divided into four distinct stages represented by the editions of 1702, 1705, 
1708, and 1718. In the edition of 1705 the “‘Rules” and rhyming dic- 
tionary were revised, and the “Collection of Thoughts” was enlarged by 
671 new passages, or over one-third of its previous total. In the edition 
of 1708 the “Collection” was again enlarged by the inclusion of 394 new 
passages, and both the rhyming dictionary and the “Rules” underwent a 
second and final revision. By 1708, indeed, the book had taken substan- 
tially its final form, for the fourth (1710) and fifth (1714) editions are, 


18 Sir Richard Bulstrode, Memoirs and Reflections upon the Reign and Government of King 
Charles the Ist. and K. Charles the IId. (London, 1721), sigs. A2’-3. The Miscellaneous 
Essays (1715) is described on the title page as ““Publish’d, with a preface, by his son Whit- 
locke Bulstrode, Esq.” Another work, A Trip to North-Wales: Being a Description of that 
Country and People (1701), which is signed “E. B.,” is described by its editor, H. W. Troyer, 
as not impossibly by Edward Bysshe. The discrepancy, however, between Bysshe’s easy 
Augustan prose and the pregnant, pointed style of the Trip makes the attribution very un- 
convincing. 

19 This is suggested by the use of the first person singular in a revision made in 1708— 
Edward Bysshe, The Art of English Poetry (London, 1708), “Rules,” p. 22. Hereafter, this 
work will be referred to as “Bysshe” and its three parts, which are paginated separately, as 
“Rules,” “Collection,” and “Rhymes.” References are to the edition of 1708 unless other- 
wise noted. 
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with one slight exception, merely page by page reprints of the third and 
fourth respectively. In 1718, however, the ‘‘Collection” was once again 
enlarged by the addition of 176 quotations and in that form was reprinted 
without change in 1724, 1737, and 1762. By this time the book seems to 
have been selling a little less readily, for copies are found of the editions 
of 1724 and even 1718 with a cancel title page of 1725 and of the 1737 
edition with one dated 1739. 

These subterfuges were necessary because all the later editions, from 
1718 on, were called forth not merely by popular demand but in com- 
petition with rival handbooks which were inspired by and often stolen 
from the Art of English Poetry. In 1718, for example, Ch cles Gildon 
published his Complete Art of Poetry, which is essentially a criticism of 
Bysshe, implying by its title that his book, which treated only of versifica- 
tion, was incomplete,”® and criticizing his choice of passages. A few re- 
maining copies of Gildon’s work were reissued with a new title page in 
1724 torun against the 1724 edition of Bysshe. That edition was evoked 
not by Gildon, however, but by a new and more serious competitor, the 
Thesaurus Dramaticus (1724), which was a commonplace book made up 
almost entirely of the purely dramatic passages from Bysshe. Its second 
edition, which was enlarged and renamed the Beauties of the English 
Stage (1737), evoked the eighth edition of Bysshe; and it is indicative 
partly of the new character which the Beauties was acquiring, that of an 
anthology rather than a thesaurus, and partly of the waning fame of 
Bysshe’s work, that the third and fourth editions in 1756 and 1777 were 
allowed by Bysshe’s publishers to pass unchallenged. In 1762, however, 
when Goldsmith revised John Newbery’s Art of Poetry on a New Plan, 
a title which acknowledges its debt to Bysshe, the old plan was revived 
one final time, as the ninth and last edition of the Art of English Poetry. 

In 1714, simultaneously with the fifth edition of the Art, Bysshe put 
forth a second handbook, the British Parnassus, which contained a new 
rhyming dictionary and a new commonplace book of nearly a thousand 
pages. But either because it lacked the ‘‘Rules” or because it was so 
abominably printed, there was no call for a second edition, and old copies 
of the first even took advantage of the greater fame of their sister to 
masquerade in 1718 as the third and fourth volumes of the Art of English 
Poetry. 

Fame in the Bysshian sense is a quality very close to notoriety, for of 
all the contemporary writers who mention our excellent friend by name, 
there is not one who is not contemptuous and who does not consider him- 
self the better man. Charles Gildon, for example, has an imaginary 


% Op. cit., 1, 93. 
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dialogue in which he tells of seeing a book in the window seat of a friend’s 
house. He picked it up and 


was not a little surpriz’d to find it to be, Bishe’s Art of English Poeiry; a very 
extraordinary Title, thought I, as if the Art of Poetry were not the same in all 
Languages. 

I had not cast my Eye, in a cursory Manner, on many Pages, before Laudon 
return’d: Pray, Sir, said I, how came you by this worthy Author, who writing 
on the Art of Poetry, would perswade us, that there is no Art at all in it, and aims 
chiefly at the Knack of Versifying; and yet, even in that, is full of gross Ab- 
surdities, and visible Contraditions? 

Why, Sir, reply’d Laudon, you must know, that the fine Mrs. Lamode was to 
pay my Wife a Visit yesterday, and brought this Book along with her; and I 
find on her Departure, she forgot this noble Piece of Criticism, the infallible Di- 
rector of her Speculations that Way. I would have sent it Home to her, but that 
she and her Husband, honest Jssachar, are to dine with me to Day; for I would 
not bear the Scandal! of having it thought Part of my own Collection. 

It is impossible, my Friend, said I, that any one that knows you, should 
suspect you guilty of that Folly; and to cast an Eye upon a Book of so promising 
a Title, is justify’d by the Title. I have my self perus’d great Part of this ridicu- 
lous Author, and he had almost provok’d me into a Writer, to vindicate the Hon- 
our of the Art I admire, from the shameful Ignorance of a little Pretender, had 
not the Clamours of the Traders in Books deterr’d me, by asserting the Under- 
taking would be unfair, in not only interfering with the Sale of a Copy already 
receiv’d, but in all Probability, of transferring it from the Booksellers Shops, to 
those of the Pastry Cook and Grocer. 


Mrs. Lamode, we are told in the introduction, represents those who are 
“entire Slaves to Vogue” and are “‘carry’d away with the Opinion of the 
Town in Matters of Wit and Poetry”;” and thus, when Gildon makes 
Bysshe “the infallible Director of her Speculations” in criticism, one may 
infer it to have been the Town’s as well. Indeed, the mere attractiveness 
of the title, says Gildon, “has carried off so many Impressions, as have 
made it with the ignorant, the Standard of Writing.” And three years 
later he again complains that the habit of judging the poet’s song by num- 
bers only 


has spread so far, and is so grounded in the many, that we have seen the whole 
art of poetry, of English poetry (for so they are pleas’d to distinguish it) is confin’d 
to these alone in a book too scandalously mean to name, which, by the arts of the 
booksellers concern’d, has spread, by many editions, thro’ all England, and cor- 
rupted, or at least continu’d the corruption of the young readers and lovers of 


poetry.™ 


1 Tbid., 1, 91-92. 22 Tbid., p. viii. 23 Ibid., p. 93; cf. p. 293. 
4 Gildon, The Laws of Poetry (London, 1721), p. 72. 
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This last phrase suggests that Bysshe was being used as a schoolbook, 
and indeed it was suggested by Robert Colvill in 1757 that the children 
should 


make Hexameters and Pentameters in Latin, and also smooth elegant rhymes in 
English, the former with the help of their Gradus ad Parnassum, and the latter 
with that of BYSSE’S Art of Poetry, two very useful books if the great men, 
Sir, of our Universities do not mistake. 


Among those who found it useful was the Distressed Poet of Hogarth’s 
print (1736), which shows the wretched fellow in his garret scribbling 
away at a copy of verses entitled “Poverty, a Poem.” On the desk beside 
him is an open book labelled “Byshe,” and it is open, one supposes, to 
the dictionary of rhymes, for surely in his own tables there are all the 
“Most Natural,” if not the most ‘“‘Agreeable” thoughts on poverty. From 
him it is pleasant to turn to one who found for Bysshe a happier and more 
practical use. On an August evening in 1807, wrote William Blake, “My 
Wife was told by a Spirit to look for her fortune by opening by chance a 
book which she had in her hand; it was Bysshe’s ‘Art of Poetry’.”” When 
she happened on a most licentious passage by Aphra Behn concerning 
sexual enjoyment, Blake professed himself ‘‘so well pleased with her Luck 
that I thought I would try my Own,” but the Sortes Bysshianae, unwilling 
to oblige a second time, gave him only a description of an oak tree in a 
storm.” 

Whether prompted by spirit voices or the more imperious voice of 
poverty, there must have been few Englishmen of literary interests in 
the first half of the century and not many more in the second who did not 
occasionally turn to Bysshe. They would hardly have kept it open on the 
desk beside them unless in dire distress, for Bysshe is the sort of book one 
consults surreptitiously and keeps locked in a drawer when not in use. 
We may be sure, none the less, that it was always there. The great Doctor 
Johnson owned a copy and Goldsmith, as befits his second rank, owned 
two.”? Bulwer-Lytton owned it,?* Richardson used it, Walpole and Oldys 
and Scott refer (not too seriously) to it, and Fielding insists that it is 
required reading for the modern poet.” It is true that Fielding is ironic 


*% Fidyllia: Or, Miscellaneous Poems, pp. 16-17. 

°6 The Note-Book of William Blake, ed. Geoffrey Keynes (London, 1935,) pp. 55-56. 

*7 A Catalogue of the Valuable Library of Books, of the Late Learned Samuel Johnson 
(London, 1892), No. 130; James Prior, The Life of Oliver Goldsmith (London, 1837), u, 
583, Nos. 22 and 23. 

28 A copy of the 1739 issue with the autograph inscription on the fly, “E Lib. Gulielmi 
Earle Lytton Bulwer. Trin. Coll. Cantab.” is listed by Dobell, Catalogue no. 115 (March, 
1932), item no. 139. 

2° Oldys’ reference is in Hayward, British Muse, 1, xiv; for the others, vide infra. 
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and Scott and Walpole politely tolerant, that Hogarth, Oldys, and 
Colvill are openly satiric, Gildon even angry, and Mr. and Mrs. Blake 
perhaps the most insulting of all, but one need not be disturbed by this. 
One may merely recall that however scandalously mean it was, it was 
still a book which had “spread, by many editions, thro’ all England,” 
and of which one may say, as the Abbé du Bos said of a French rhyming 
dictionary and the poets who scorned it, “Quoi qu’ils en disent ils ont 
tous ce livre dans leur arriére cabinet.” 

It is now desirable to look briefly at the individual sections of the work, 
and first, at the rhyming dictionary. 


II. RHYMING DICTIONARIES 


When William Webbe suggested in 1586 that one should keep lists of 
rhyme words “Alphabetically in some note, and either haue them 
meetely perfectly by hart (which is no verye laboursome matter) or but 
looke them diligently ouer at some time,’’** he had the essential idea of 
the poet’s most useful and despised companion, the rhyming dictionary. 
Actually, no English poet had a really satisfactory companion until 
Bysshe provided it in 1702, for the dictionaries which preceded his were 
only incidentally intended for the poet. The first two, Peter Levins’ 
Manipulus Vocabulorum (1570) and Thomas Willis’ Vestibulum Linguae 
Latinae. A Dictionarie for Children (1651), were designed chiefly to il- 
lustrate to the young schoiar the structure and pronunciation of the 
language. Poole’s English Parnassus (1657) was, as we have seen, also 
largely juvenile, and the dictionary in Edward Phillips’ Mysteries of 
Love and Eloquence (1658), a sort of applied courtesy book, was intended 
less for poetry than for “that pleasing Passtime called CRAMBO,” 
a popular game of the period in which one player gave a word or line of 
verse and each of the others capped it with a rhyme. Bysshe took the 3,400 
rhymes in Poole, omitted all words unsuitable for heroic poetry, added 
enough more to bring the total to 4,500 in the first edition and about 
5,500 in the second and third, altered the arrangement slightly in ac- 
cordance with changes in pronunciation and a stricter standard of 
rhyme, and thus presented the poet with the first modern, serious dic- 
tionary of rhymes in English. 

When one considers the competitors of Bysshe in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the story is about the same. There were six in all:*! Bysshe’s second 


3 G. Gregory Smith, ed., Elizabethan Critical Essays (Oxford, 1904), 1, 275. Gascoigne 
had made a similar suggestion in 1575 (ibid., p. 52). 

8 A bibliography of English rhyming dictionaries is given in Peter Levins, Manipulus 
Vocabulorum, ed. Henry B. Wheatley (Camden Society, 1867), p. xii. The present study 
adds three to the eight listed there. 
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dictionary in the British Parnassus (1714), Mather Flint’s Prononciation 
de la Langue Angloise (1740), John Walker’s A Dictionary of the English 
Language, Answering at Once the Purposes of Rhyming, Spelling, and 
Pronouncing (1775), John Newbery’s Poetry Made Familiar and Easy 
(1776), William Le Tans’ur’s The Beauties of Poetry (1776), and John 
Trusler’s Poetic Endings: Or, a Dictionary of Rhymes, Single and Double 
(1783). Of these, Bysshe’s only real competitor was Walker, for his own 
British Parnassus never became popular, Flint’s work was suitable only 
to teach Frenchmen how to pronounce English, Newbery’s and Le 
Tans’ur’s were definitely juvenile, and Trusler’s rather different arrange- 
ment never caught on. Thus, in the early part of the century only the 
Art of English Poetry was both intended for the serious poet and suitable 
for his use, and John Walker’s reference to it as “the common dictionary 
of rhymes” to which people “have been accustomed” indicates that 
from 1702 to 1775 it was the standard rhyming dictionary for the English 
poet. Between those years it was printed nine times, and except for 
Bysshe’s other attempt and Mather Flint’s little ‘“Prosodie,”” which was 
never designed for poets, it had no known competitor in the field. Indeed, 
one suspects that it was the dictionary more than the “Rules” or the 
“Collection of Thoughts” that carried the Art of English Poetry through 
its nine editions; for although there were other prosodies and other collec- 
tions of thoughts, they had no equal popularity. The rhyming dictionary, 
despised as it was, was the one really useful portion of the book and is 
occasionally found and was perhaps even sold, separate from the rest.* 
After 1775, however, it was superseded by Walker’s, which remained 
standard at least until 1900 and is in print even today. Coleridge owned 
a copy,* Rossetti used it,®* and Byron wrote in Beppo, 


But I am but a nameless sort of person, 
(A broken Dandy lately on my travels) 

And take for rhyme, to hook my rambling verse on, 
The first that Walker’s Lexicon unravels, 

And when I can’t find that I put a worse on, 
Not caring as I ought for critics’ cavils. 


* Dictionary of the English Language (London, 1775), p. xxiii. 

33 The B.M. Catalogue lists: “‘[Another edition] [London, 1715?] 12°. Imperfect; contain- 
ing only ‘A dictionary of rhymes.’ The copy of the edition of 1718 in the Boston Public 
Library lacks the rhyming dictionary; and copies of the edition of 1708 containing only the 
rhyming dictionary and the “Thoughts” are listed in N&Q, cxv (1907), 88, 133, and Samuel 
Halkett and John Laing, Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous English Literature 
(London, 1926,) 1, 374. 

* Now in the Harvard Library. 

% One of Rossetti’s notebooks contains a list of rhyme words for use in ‘“‘God’s Graal” 
which are evidently copied from Walker. P. F. Baum, ed., Dante Gabriel Rossetti: An 
Analytical List of Manuscripts (Durham, N. C., 1931), pp. 78-79. 
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Since Walker’s dictionary was copied even by its competitors™ and since 
his “Index,” which is the section important to the poet, was largely 
copied from Bysshe, one sees that the rhyming dictionaries available to 
the nineteenth-century poet were substantially the same one that Bysshe 
had compiled from Poole in 1702. Such inertia is natural in compilations 
of this sort, but one is none the less startled to learn that the little 
“Vocabulary of Rhymes” appended to the latest edition of Webster’s 
Collegiate Dictionary (1947) is based ultimately and essentially upon 
Bysshe. His work was standard in its original form until 1775 and in one 
redaction or another until the very end of the nineteenth century. 

We shall find that the same popularity attended his commonplace 
book. 

III. POETICAL COMMONPLACE BOOKS 


The Art of English Poetry is commonly misconceived as a work of 
criticism instead of reference. It is well to mention, therefore, that over 
four-fifths of the entire work is simply a poetical commonplace book, 
which consists of 2,693 quotations digested under five hundred topics. 
They provide the poet, according to the title page, with “the most 
Natural, Agreeable, and Sublime THOUGHTS, viz. Allusions, Similes, 
Descriptions and Characters, of Persons and Things; that are to be found 
in the best ENGLISH POETS.” 

Bysshe began his compilation in 1692 at the suggestion of the Earl of 
Lauderdale*’ and used as his models the similar works in Latin and the 
modern foreign languages and especially Poole’s English Parnassus.* 
He rejected Poole’s lists of epithets, however, because he found them dull 
and because he realized that if an epithet were at all figurative, its ap- 
plication would not be understood out of context. Moreover, his quota- 
tions are longer and more accurately transcribed than Poole’s, and they 
are identified. It is clear what this means. Between Poole and Bysshe 
there has occurred a slight recession from the schoolroom into the world 
of humaner letters, and there is now some thought that the collection 
should attract readers as well as writers to its purchase. The latter, as the 
recipients of pilfered goods, will not be too curious about the origin of the 
quotations or how they were come by; but a reader, as a legitimate pur- 
chaser, will ask a guarantee with his. 

There were, as far as is known, seven poetical commonplace books 
published in the eighteenth century.®® The first, and the model of all 


% Tom Hood, The Rules of Rhyme (London [1869]), p. 21; Samuel W. Barnum, A 
Vocabulary of English Rhymes (N. Y., 1876), p. iii. 

37 Bysshe, British Parnassus (London, 1718), 1, sig. [ ]3. 

38 Tbid., sig. [ ]2; Bysshe, sigs. *[3-3¥]. 

39 The term “poetical commonplace hook,” as used in this study, means a collection of 
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those that followed, was the “Collection of Thoughts” in Bysshe’s Ar; 
of English Poetry. It exists, as has already been observed, in four different 
stages of enlargement represented by the editions of 1702, 1705, 1708, 
and 1718. In the first form it consisted of 1,452 quotations from forty- 
eight different authors; in the second, which is nearly half again as large, 
of 2,123; and in the third and fourth revisions of 2,517 and 2,693 respec- 
tively. In this last form the authors represented are Dryden (1,201 
quotations), Pope (155), Cowley (143), Butler (140), Otway (127), 
Blackmore (125), Shakespeare (118), Milton (117), Rowe (116), Lee 
(104), Garth (59), Waller (44), and a number of minor Restoration poets. 
Beside this work may be placed Bysshe’s larger but !ess important collec- 
tion, the British Parnassus (1714), which consists of 5,670 quotations 
chiefly from the same authors. 

The second volume of Charles Gildon’s Complete Art of Poetry (1718) 
is “A Collection of the most beautiful Descriptions, Similes, Allusions, 
&c. from Spenser, and our best English Poets, as well Ancient as Modern 
with above Ten Thousand Verses, not to be found in any Performance 
of this Kind.” The performance referred to is, of course, the Ari of 
English Poetry, from which three-fifths of Gildon’s entire collection is 
simply copied. Of the 486 new passages, 166 are from Spenser, 154 from 
Shakespeare, 51 from Rowe’s translation of Callipaedia, or, the Art of 
Getting Beautiful Children, and 26 from Blackmore’s Creation. 

The fourth commonplace book, which was run against the seventh 
edition of Bysshe as Gildon’s had been against the sixth, was the The- 
saurus Dramaticus (1724), ninety-five per cent of which is merely a re- 
print of most, but not quite all, of the purely dramatic quotations in the 
1718 editions of Bysshe’s two collections. To these were added 276 new 
ones and in the later editions of 1737, 1756, and 1777 additional groups, 
463, 1,044, and 907 more respectively, swelling the book from its original 
two volumes to a final four. This work together with those of Bysshe 
provides a chronicle of the English theater from 1718 to 1777, each new 
edition incorporating passages from the plays that immediately preceded 
its publication. The last edition also attempts to revive some of the 
Elizabethan playwrights, such as Lyly, Chapman, Massinger, and others, 
who had not been quoted before. 

The compiler need never have read the Elizabethans themselves, how- 
ever, for all these quotations were derived not from the original plays 
but from the British Muse of Thomas Hayward, another commonplace 
book published in 1738, only a year after the second edition of the 
Thesaurus. Hayward’s collection professes to supplement rather than 





verse quotations grouped under headings and the headings arranged in alphabetical order. 
It does not include mere poetical miscellanies. 
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compete with Bysshe, for it is limited to the poets before 1660. It goes 
to them not because they are popular, but because their ‘‘neglected and 
expiring merit” deserves revival, and hence it differs essentially from its 
predecessors in being an antiquarian rather than a popular work. 

Just as Hayward’s book followed the second edition of the Thesaurus 
by one year, so the third edition was followed by the Beawlies of Poetry 
Display’d (1757). This is a two-volume commonplace book which con- 
tains a long preface on the origin and kinds of poetry, together with re- 
marks on versification abstracted from the Rambler and from Bysshe’s 
“Rules.” 


This Collection [says the Monthly Review] is formed upon the plan of Byshe’s 
Art of Poetry; but as many of the quotations in Byshe were taken from some 
Poets of the last age, or farther back, and whose works are now less generally 
read, our present Compiler has rejected them, in general, and, in their stead, has 
substituted Akinside, Grey, Smart, West, Blacklock, &c. [and especially Pope.]*® 


A very few of the quotations are taken from Bysshe, but the reviewer is 
right in describing it as essentially a new work. 

The same cannot be said, however, of the last of the eighteenth century 
commonplace books, the four-volume Poetical Dictionary (1761), some- 
times attributed to Samuel Derrick. Its compiler remarks that ‘“‘Some- 
thing of this kind has been attempted by Byshe, in his art of poetry; and 
one or two others have trod in his steps, and copied his imperfections. 
Their choice of authors,” he adds, “‘has been very injudicious,’”' but his is 
perforce equally so, for although some new passages are added from the 
more recent poets, the bulk of his work merely combines the British 
Muse, the Beauties of Poetry Display’d, and the 1756 edition of the 
Thesaurus Dramaticus. He seems not to have consulted Bysshe directly, 
despite his mention of him, but of course repeats by way of the Thesaurus 
a great many quotations which were originally his. 

These seven, then, or, since two of the books went through four stages 
of enlargement, these thirteen works are the main poetical commonplace 
books of the eighteenth century. It can be seen that they are not really 
distinct works but are increments upon a common base or rings in the 
same tree. Spaced out over the century from 1702 to 1777, they will tell 
a great deal about the years in which they grew, and their sensitivity as 
an indicator of changing tastes may be merely suggested by two examples. 

In 1702 and 1705 Bysshe’s collection was described on the title, half- 
title, and again in the preface as containing “the most Natural, Agree- 
able, and Noble Thoughts.”* In 1708, however, this legend was changed in 


49 Monthly Review, xvi (1757), 581. 
"| 4 Poetical Dictionary; Or, the Beauties of the English Poets (London, 1761), 1, ix. 
# Bysshe, “Collection,” (1705), sig. F4y. 
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all three places to “the most Natural, Agreeable, and Sublime Thoughts”; 
and it thus reminds us that sublimity was an English enthusiasm in the 
second decade of the century. Longinus was eulogized by Pope in 1711, 
translated by Welsted in 1712, printed in the Greek for the first time in 
England in 1710, and englished from Boileau’s version in 1711. 

A similar illustration is furnished by the title pages of the Beauties of 
the English Stage. In 1724 and 1737 the book was described as ‘‘Consisting 
of all the Celebrated passages, soliloquies, similes,’”’ and so forth of the 
English dramatists. In 1756, however, the title was altered to “the most 
affecting and sentimental] passages, soliloquies,’’ and similes; for Lady 
Bradshaigh had been writing to Richardson to ask “‘the meaning of the 
word sentimental, so much in vogue amongst the polite. .. . Every thing 
clever and agreeable,” she observed, “is comprehended in that word.’ 
But in 1777, when the word had been made less clever by the laughter of 
Goldsmith and Sheridan, the title page discreetly returned to its first 
reading. 

The extent to which writers actually used these commonplace books 
as a quarry for their thoughts is a delicate thing to determine, for it is not 
the sort of admission that is willingly made. Nevertheless, the protesta- 
tions of innocence which we hear from some suggest a guiltiness in others. 
Matthew Green, for example, declares of his poem The Spleen (1737): 


Nothing is stol’n: my Muse, though mean, 
Draws from the spring she finds within; 
Nor vainly buys what Gildon sells, 

Poetic buckets for dry wells.“ 


And Sir Walter Scott says of one of his similes that it “so much corre- 
sponds with the state of Waverley’s feelings in the course of this memo- 
rable evening, that I prefer it (especially as being, I trust, wholly original) 
to any more splendid illustration, with which Bysshe’s Art of Poetry 
might supply me.’ Samuel Richardson, however, was less scrupulous; 
for throughout his three novels there are sprinkled quotations on love, 
rape, death, chastity, and despair, which the characters call up from their 
memory on appropriate occasions, but which their creator drew from 
the Art of English Poetry. There are at least three of these in Pamela, 
five in Sir Charles Grandison, and forty-three in Clarissa—all, of course, 


* Samuel H. Monk, The Sublime: A Study of Critical Theories in XVIII-Century Eng- 
land (N. Y., 1935), pp. 21-22. 

“Samuel Richardson, Correspondence, ed. A. L. Barbauld (London, 1804), rv, 282. 
Considerable evidence of the popularity of the word is adduced in the appendix to the 
Oxford edition of Goldsmith’s Poems. 

Lines 13-16. Waverley, chap. xiliii. 
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with no mention of Bysshe.‘? One thinks of the chapter in Tom Jones 
entitled ‘‘An Essay to Prove that an Author will write the better for 
having some knowledge of the subject on which he writes,”’ and wonders 
if Fielding had surprized his rival in these depredations. 


I would not here be understood [he says] to insist on the same fund of learning in 
any of my brethren as Cicero persuades us is necessary to the composition of an 
orator. On the contrary, very little reading is, I conceive, necessary to the poet, 
less to the critic, and the least of all to the politician. For the first, perhaps, 
Byshe’s Art of Poetry, and a few of our modern poets, may suffice; for the second, 
a moderate heap of plays; and for the last, an indifferent collection of political 
journals.® 


It will appear from Richardson’s use and Fielding’s rejoinder that the 
commonplace book has taken on a new use from that originally intended. 
Arising in imitation of the Latin manuals, it became at first phrase-book 
for writers and then, little by little, a kind of miscellany for readers. 
Bysshe, for instance, in revising the third edition, feared that a ‘‘Mix- 
ture of so many different Subjects... may possibly not satisfy the 
Reader so well, as a Composition ...on one intire Subject,” but he 
hoped it would “divert and amuse him better; for here is no Thread of 
Story, nor Connexion of one Part with another, to keep his Mind intent 
and constrain him to any Length of Reading.’’** Walpole did not find it 
so, for on being invited to a dramatic reading, he thought ‘‘one might as 
well sit down to read Bysshe’s Art of Poetry, as hear scraps of a plot one 
does not know,’ but others may have found it not unpleasant for brows- 
ing. Certainly the Thesaurus Dramaticus is not intended as a writer’s 
phrase-book, for the preface explains that the thoughts and similes it 
contains are now hackneyed and are presented only that the youthful 
poet may know and avoid them." The third edition even arranges them 
in chronological order so one can detect plagiarism and do justice to the 
rightful author.” 

With the Poetical Dictionary (1761) a third purpose is added to the 
other two, to wit, that of a dictionary of familiar quotations; and as the 
genre develops in the early years of the nineteenth century, and as con- 

4? That Richardson’s quotations come from one of the various 18th century commonplace 
books was first noted by Alan D. McKillop in Samuel Richardson, Printer and Novelist 
(Chapel Hill, N. C., 1936), p. 141. A collation shows that the Art of English Poetry was the 
collection used. The discovery invalidates most of Eric Poetzsche’s dissertation, Samuel 
Richardsons Belesenheit (Kiel, 1908), which assumes that Richardson had read all the 
works he quoted. 

“8 Book x1v, chap. i. 4° Bysshe, sig. *3. 

5° Letters, ed. Mrs. Paget Toynbee (Oxford, 1904), rx, 149. 

5t The Beauties of the English Stage (London, 1737), 1, sig. A3. 

8 The Beauties of the English Stage (London, 1756), 1, ii. 
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ceptions of originality change, this purpose excludes the other two and the 
book becomes purely a work of reference. That is the nature of John F. 
Addington’s Poetical Quotations (1829), which is based on the British 
Muse and the Beauties of the English Drama, and of all those which follow. 
Since each compiler utilizes the work of his predecessors, one can pursue 
Bysshe’s original phrases through collection after collection—Allibone’s, 
Bohn’s, Hoyt’s, and at least ten others—becoming sparser and more 
adulterated with those from newer authors, but persisting even into the 
Home Book of Quotations, published only a decade ago. His thoughts, like 
Belial’s, have wandered through no small portion of eternity. 

We turn now to the most important and most interesting section of 
Bysshe’s work, the “Rules For making English verse.”’ 


IV. BYSSHE’S “RULES FOR MAKING ENGLISH VERSE” 


In 1586 William Webbe supplicated “the famous and learned Lawreat 
Masters of Englande”’ to ratify and set down “‘some perfect platforme or 
Prosodia of versifying.”** Yet more than a century later Dryden wrote 
as though in reply, “‘We have yet no English prosodia, not so much as a 
tolerable dictionary, or a grammar,’ and repeated the supplication that 
one be undertaken. His reply was just, for apart from the flurry over hex- 
ameters there had been little prosodical criticism except the uncertain 
forays of Gascoigne, James VI, Webbe, Puttenham, Campion, and Daniel 
in the Elizabethan period and the even more sketchy remarks in the next 
century of “J. D.” in the English Parnassus and such grammarians as 
Alexander Gill, Jonson, and John Wallis and of the more literary critics 
like Dennis and Dryden himself. All these had touched on metrics, but 
there was, as Dryden said, no complete explicit prosodia—until Bysshe’s 
“Rules For making English verse” provided it in 1702. That was the 
beginning of modern English prosody and hence was the real and possibly 
the conscious answer to Dryden’s supplication. 

Bysshe’s prosody is strictly syllabic. The English verse line consists of 
a specified number of syllables, usually ten, but permissibly from four 
to twelve, with double rhyme adding an uncounted syllable. A verse 
with an extra or a missing syllable (as compared with the pattern estab- 
lished by the rest of the poem) is either a faulty verse or, more properly, 
just a verse of a different kind. There are no feet in English poetry; 
nevertheless accent, which Bysshe apparently considered a variation in 
pitch rather than in duration or loudness,® is recognized, and its rdle 


53 G. Gregory Smith, ed. Elizabethan Critical Essays, 1, 229: cf. also p. 302. 

5 Essays, ed. W. P. Ker (Oxford, 1926), 1, 110. Four years later (1697) Dryden said he 
had long had by him “the materials of an English Prosodia, containing all the mechanical 
rules of versification. . . .” (Ibid., p. 217.) 

55 Bysshe defines accent, in the terms used by the grammars to describe the Greek tonal 
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is clearly prescribed. It falls on the even syllables in verses whose total 
number is even (thus making the so-called “‘iambic”) and on the odd 
syllables in verses whose odd number is not due to double rhyme (vari- 
ously called “iambic with initial truncation” or “‘trochaic with catalexis’’). 
This, of course, means duple time only, and Bysshe recognizes no other. 
When he quotes Congreve’s verse, “Apart let me view then each Heav- 
enly fair,” he feels that the measure is somehow disagreeable, but he 
does not notice that the accents fall other than he had prescribed, and 
he apparently thinks that the line is distinguished from heroic verse only 
in having eleven syllables instead of ten. This is highly important be- 
cause it shows that although the nominal basis of his prosody is both ac- 
centual and syllabic, the latter element is really its defining principle. 

Accent serves another purpose, however, and that is to determine the 
position of the caesura. In every heroic line there is one accent, on either 
the second, fourth, or sixth syllable, which is stronger than the others; 
and the caesura comes at the end of the word carrying this accent, or, if 
that word is followed by a dependent monosyllable, it will then come at 
the end of the monosyllable: “And since he could not save her,—with 
her dy’d.” Theoretically, this would allow a caesura at any place from 
after the second to after the eighth syllable; but actually these two ex- 
treme positions are forbidden, because “‘so unequal a Division can pro- 
duce no true Harmony.” “And for this reason too,” Bysshe added in the 
revision of 1705, “the Pauses [caesuras] at the 3rd and 7th Syllables, 
tho’ not wholly to be condemn’d, ought to be but sparingly practis’d.’’* It 
is interesting that the position of the caesura is occasionally determined 
(as when the accent comes on the second syllable and the caesura after 
the fourth) not by the accent immediately preceding, but by the next 
earlier one. This indicates that the prevailing accent owes its prevalence 
to a special rhetorical rather than metrical prominence, and hence that 
the “caesura”’ itself is of a rhetorical rather than a purely metrical char- 
acter. It was not, however, considered merely subjective, but was to be 
distinctly marked in the actual pronouncing of a verse.** 





accent, as “an Elevation, or a Falling of the Voice, on a certain Syllable of a Word”’ (Bysshe, 
“Rules,” p. 3). The phrase or a Falling was first added in 1708. Cf. William Lily, A Short 
Introduction of Grammar (Oxford, 1673), p. 195: “‘Tonus est lex vel nota, qua syllaba in 
dictione elevatur, vel deprimitur.” 

5 Bysshe, ‘‘Rules,” p. 7. 

57 Bysshe, “Rules,” p. 5. In the edition of 1708 (p. 7) he restricted its location in octo- 
syllabic verse to the fourth and fifth syllables only, omitting that at the third. 

58 John Walker, Elements of Elocution (London, 1806), p. 250, indicates that in reading 
verse a pause was actually made at the caesura, and Bysshe’s definition of it as “‘a Rest or 
Stop that is made in pronouncing the Verse” suggests that the break was not merely ideal 
(“Rules,” p. 3). 
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It is clearly necessary for a syllabic prosody to determine the number of 
syllables in a word whenever that is doubtful and also, if convenient, to 
provide ways of regulating the number by syncope and elision. Bysshe 
attempted the former, in words like diamond and violet, although he was 
not really equipped to do so, and he gave a long list of shortened forms 
which the poet was urged or sometimes required to use. These forms 
may be divided into three main groups: (1) contractions still in common 
use such as can’t, let’s, and the short forms of the unemphatic auxiliary 
verbs;** (2) proparoxytones which lose the penult vowel before inter- 
vocalic r and, less frequently, before intervocalic /, n, and m—e.g., am’- 
rous, trav’ling, mar’ner, en’my and, of a slightly different nature, bus’ness, 
med’cine, and foll’wing;® and (3) a miscellaneous group including the 
types towards, nigher, bow’r, and heav’n (all of one syllable) ;* it before 
auxiliaries (’tis), it and his after a vowel (by’t, by’s) and sometimes after 
a consonant (in’t, in’s);8* the consonants in ta’en, ne’er, i’th’ ** the silent 


59 The full list contains is after a vowel and after some consonants, e.g., she’s, air’s; are, 
will, would, have, and am after their personal pronouns; /et’s and can’t. Campion says (1602) 
that le#’s, wee’l, th’ar, and hee’s “may be vsed at pleasure... .” (G. Gregory Smith, n, 
352.) Addison, on the other hand, complains that the can’t-sh’n’t family has “much untuned 
our Language . . .” (Spectator No. 135). 

6° Dr. John Jones wrote in 1701: ‘‘Note that the Vowel before J, n, or , in the middle of 
Words of three or more Syllables of a guick Run, is apt to be silent; as cavilling, devilish, 
traveling, &c. sounded cav'’ling, dev'lish, trav’ling, &c. and in pardoning, every, sounded 
pard’ning, ev'ry, &c. which are always allow’d in Poetry, to be written and sounded the 
short way.” —Practical Phonography, ed. Eilert Ekwall (Halle, 1907), p. 70. Elsewhere (p. 
109) Jones gives some of these same examples but without restricting them to poetry. Addi- 
son cites the short forms of conspiracy and orator (Spectator No. 135), and Elphinston (1765) 
cites nat’ral, orac’lar, mirac’lous, and sim’lar, the third as “often” and the last as “scarce 
allowable.”—Jespersen, A Modern English Grammar (London, 1928-33), 1, 9.333, 67. 

Bus’ness is mentioned as dissyllabic in 1621 and 1787 and med’cines is so spelled in Areo- 
pagitica and rhymed by Butler with dead since.—Ibid.,9.91; Bysshe, “Rules,” p. 20. Foll’wing 
which is apparently meant as a reduction of o before the vowel to non-syllabic [w], is regular 
in both this and the fuller pronunciation.—Jespersen, Grammar, 1, 9.89; Jones, Practical 
Phonography, pp. 31, 82. For other examples, cf. Jespersen, Grammar, 1, 9.52, 53, 58, 76; 
Jones, Practical Phonography, sects. 513 ff. 

*! Towards probably had two pronunciations then as now, depending on which syllable 
was stressed (Jespersen, Grammar, 1, 5.41). 

Nigher: in words of this type the glide vowel [a] is usually indicated in early phonetic 
spellings (ibid., 11.11). 

Bow’r: Jones lists it as “of one Syllable” (Practical Phonography, p. 87), and Gascoigne 
condemns the longer form as a poetic license (G. Gregory Smith, 1, 53-54; but cf. Jespersen, 
Grammar, 1, 11.11; 3.49). 

Heav’n: described by Jones as “of two Syllables” (Practical Phonography, pp. 41, 111), 
but by Gascoigne and Spenser as being “shorte as one sillable” (G. Gregory Smith, 1, 53-54, 
99). 

6 Alexander Gill, Logonomia Anglica (1619), ed. Otto L. Jiriczek (Strassburg, 1903), p. 
140, gives the apparently non-poetic examples, is’t, do’t, was’t, for’t. Jones, Practical Phono- 
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vowel in the preterite, past participle, or second person singular of cer- 
tain verbs (deserv’d, deserv’st); and the a- in ’bout, ’bove, ’fore, ’gainst, 
’mid, ’mong, and ’tween.** The important thing to understand about these 
elisions—and even scholars like Saintsbury fail to realize it—is that none 
of them was originally a “‘poetic’’ form. By Bysshe’s day some very few 
had become slightly archaic and hence were usually restricted to poetry; 
others existed side by side, in both prose and poetic speech, with the longer 
forms that at last superseded them; but the great majority represent the 
regular colloquial idiom of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
century. Bysshe wanted them used in poetry simply because he did not 
want his syllabic line weakened by allowing for a syllable that was not 
there, or was there only to the eye. Such a line would be contrary to the 
British national character, which was taciturnity (so the age believed) 
and a vigor of intellect that hurried them right over the tops of the 
vowels. Moreover, it would be contrary to the feeling, which was grow- 
ing more insistent towards the turn of the century, that the language of 





graphy, p. 106: “it has; it is; it was; it were; it will; sounded ’tas, ’twas, ’twere, ’twill; and 
may be thus written, especially in Poetry.” Cf. also Jespersen, Grammar, 1, 9.94. 

8 Ta’en: “The shortened form. . . in the 16th and 17th c[enturies] . . . belonged to the 
ordinary spoken language” (Jespersen, Grammar, 1, 2.325; cf. Richard Jordan, Handbuch 
der Mittel-englischen Grammatik (Heidelberg, 1925], §178, Anm. 4). Yet Gascoigne lists 
“tane for taken” as a poetic license (G. Gregory Smith, 1, 53-54). 

Ne’er: These were “at first colloquial (thus still in Swift), and were then used as poetic 
colloquialisms; but in the 18th c[entury] they disappeared from polite conversation and 
were kept in poetry only as more or less solemn archaisms” (Jespersen, Grammar, 1, 2.533; 
Jordan, Handbuch, §216.3; Gill, Logonomia Anglica, p. 140). Jones, Practical Phonography, 
p. 42, lists “ever, Lever pool, Portreve, sounded e’re, Le’er pool, Portre.” 

Ith: frequent in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but thereafter only in poetry 
(Jespersen, Grammar, 1, 2.424, 534). 

* In 1685 Robert Wolseley wrote of one of the Earl of Mulgrave’s verses: “In the first 
place, What does that ed in undeserved do there? I know no businesse it has, unlesse it be 
to crutch a lame Verse and each out a scanty Sence, for the Word that is now us’d is un- 
deserv’d” (Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, ed. J. E. Spingarn (Oxford, 1908-09], 
m1, 26). The silent vowel is also mentioned by Campion in G. Gregory Smith, 1, 352; Gill, 
Logonomia Anglica, p. 140; John Dennis, Critical Works, ed. E. N. Hooker (Baltimore, 
1939), 1, 26; Jones, Practical Phonography, p. 143; Addison, Spectator No. 135. Wolseley 
then adds that “the eds went away with the forto’s and the untils, in that general Rout that 
fell on the whole Body of the thereons, the thereins, and the therebys, when those useful 
Expletives, the althos and untos, and those most convenient Synalephas, ’midst, ’mongst, 
*gainst, and ’twixt, were every one cut off...” (Spingarn, m1, 27; cf. Jordan, Handbuch, 
§144). 

% This was the view of Cowley and Addison (Spingarn, 11, 129; Spectator No. 135). Swift 
attributes the elisions to the masculine Teutonic fierceness of the English nature, and an 
unknown writer to ‘‘an honest Plainness and Simplicity of Manners, that loves not many 
Words ...” (Swift, A Proposal for Correcting, Improving, and Ascertaining the English 
Tongue (London, 1712], p. 27; anon., The Many Advantages of a Good Language to any Nation 
[London, 1724], p. 54). 
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poetry should conform to that of cultivated conversation and prose. To 
Bysshe, ¢a’en and o’er were no more “poetic” than can’t and let’s, and it 
is ironic that a changing pronunciation should have transformed the co!- 
loquialism of the Restoration into the “poetic diction” of today. 

To understand Bysshe’s prosody one must realize that it is dominated 
by the concept of the heroic poem. Dryden’s Aeneid is the supreme ex- 
ample of this supreme poetic kind, and his instrument, the heroic couplet, 
is the only serious meter. All longer lines are used merely to vary and 
decorate it, and the shorter ones are fit only for masks and operas and 
Pindaric Odes. Blank verse, which of course was invented by Shake- 
speare,® is neither praised nor decried, but is treated as the exclusive 
and unenvied property of him and Milton. And as for stanzas—a poem 
composed of stanzas “we generally call an Ode; and this is Lyrick 
Poetry.’’®’ Formerly, wrote “J. D.” in 1657, heroic poetry had been “‘per- 
formed .. . by way of Stanza’s,’”’ but by 1702 the rhyme royal was not 
“follow’d” any more, Spenser’s choice was “unlucky,” and after the last 
gasp of Gondibert (1651), the poets had learned with Cowley that ‘‘no 
kind of Staff is proper for a Heroic Poem; as being all too lirical. . . . ’’** 

Bysshe says that he extracted his rules from the practice of the best 
poets, and this would mean Cowley, Dryden, and Waller, who in number 
of times quoted tower above all the others as the great triumvirate of 
verse.®* As an account of his sources, however, the statement is not true, 
for several of the rules were extracted, not from the practice of the poets, 
but from Poole’s English Parnassus and the critical prefaces of Dave- 
nant, Dryden, Cowley, and Thomas Sprat.”° Even from these, however, 
he derived only random suggestions; his real source—which was well 


% Bysshe follows Dryden in this famous error (Bysshe, “Rules,” p. 35; Dryden, The 
Rival Ladies (London, 1664], sig. A3”). 

67 Bysshe, “‘Rules,” p. 24. 

*S English Parnassus, sig. a4’; Bysshe, “Rules,” pp. 32-33, 24. Cowley is quoted in 
Dryden, tr. The Works of Virgil (London, 1697), sig. f1”. E. P. Morton, “The Spenserian 
Stanza in the Eighteenth Century,” MP, x (1913), 365, found only five poets who had used 
the form in the seventeenth century; and among the critics Edward Phillips is almost alone 
in lamenting the rejection of it and the ottava rima (Theatrum Poetarum Anglicanorum 
(London, 1800], p. xxv). 

5° Cowley is quoted 49 times in the “Rules,” Dryden 30, and Waller 28. The others cited, 
most of them only once or twice, are: Blackmore, Butler, Congreve, Davenant, Denham, 
Fairfax, Garth, Milton, Oldham, Rochester, Rowe, Spenser, and Stafford. 

70 The page reference in Bysshe’s “Rules” is given in parentheses after the corresponding 
reference in the source: English Parnassus, sig. a5¥ (5-6), a6’-7(11), a5¥-6(19), a6” (20-21); 
Sir William Davenant, Works (London, 1673), p. 3(33); Dryden, tr., The Works of Virgil 
(London, 1697), sig f1(8), e1-1"(17); Dryden, Annus Mirabilis (London, 1667), sig. A6(21); 
Dryden, The Rival Ladies (London, 1664), sig. A3*(35); Abraham Cowley, Works (London, 
1700), sig. c4°(34); Thomas Sprat in Cowley’s Works (London, 1684), p. xii(35). 
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known to his arch-enemy, Charles Gildon,” but apparently not to modern 
scholarship—was the Quatre Traitez de Poésies, Latine, Francoise, Iial- 
ienne, et Espagnole (1663) by Claude Lancelot, one of the Port Royal 
educators. From the Spanish and possibly the Latin sections of this work 
Bysshe took only an odd hint; from the Italian he took his rules on the 
position of the caesura;™ but from the French treatise, the “‘Breve In- 
struction sur les Regles de la Poésie Francoise,’”’ he took almost his whole 
prosodical system. Indeed, his “‘Rules” are simply a translation and adap- 
tation of the “Breve Instruction” with English examples replacing the 
French. The chapter and section headings are largely identical and the 
matters discussed under them are phrased in identical phrases. Occa- 
sionally Bysshe will translate mutatis mutandis, with those things changed 
that ought to be changed, but very often he simply translates. Thus 
Lancelot says, “Il n’y a point de Langue, qui joigne si souvent plusieurs 
voyelles ensemble pour en faire des diphthonges, que la nostre,” which 
Bysshe echoes, ‘‘There is no Language whatsoever, that so often joyns 
several Vowels together to make Dipthhongs of them, as ours.” And in 
a more basic sentence, where again there is no mutatis mutandis, we get 
the very heart of his prosody: “The Structure of our Verses, whether 
Blank, or in Rhyme, consists in a certain Number of Syllables; not in 
Feet compos’d of long and short Syllables, as the Verses of the Greeks and 
Romans.” Its source reads: ‘‘La structure ne consiste qu’en vn certain 
nombre de syllabes, & non pas en pieds composez de syllabes longues & 
breves, comme les vers des Grecs & des Romains.”’”"* Now of French verse 
this is an accurate description, but it is not accurate for English. The 
rhythm of English verse consists in the regular recurrence of a unit whose 
exact nature is variously conceived but which is easily identified by the 
accent which signalizes it. In French, however, stress in connected speech 
is of so shifting, weak, and uncertain a nature that it cannot be made the 
basis of a satisfactory rhythm and is replaced in this function by the verse 
unit itself. These units are made equal by their having an equal number of 
syllables, and their recurrence is signalized by the final pause, by rhyme, 
and by the accentuation of the rhymed syllable. In each language there 
are, of course, other subsidiary rhythms, but the basic rhythm is founded 


™ «|. so would this Author impose his shallow and indigested Notions (mostly bor- 
row’d from the Messrs. of the Port-Royal on the French Versification) for the true and whole 
Art of English Poetry” (Com plete Art of Poetry, 1, 93). 

7 The page reference in Bysshe’s “Rules” is given in parentheses after the corresponding 
reference in the Quatre Traitez: Latine, p. 42(26) Italienne, pp. 78(2), 79-80(3-5), 84(19), 
84-85(28); Espagnole, pp. 95-96(12), 96-97(18-19) , 96(20), 123(22), 123-124(36). 

73 Lancelot, Quatre Traitez, p. 59; Bysshe, “Rules,” p. 11. 

™ Bysshe, “Rules,” p. 1; Quatre Traitez, p. 51. Lancelot adds that Italian and Spanish 
verse, “like that of all other vernacular languages,” are syllabic (ibid., p. 93). 
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upon the verse unit in French and upon a unit within the verse in English. 
Clearly a prosody which applied to one system could not apply to the 
other, and to suppose that it did was Bysshe’s sole but disastrous mis- 
take. He was not the first to make it,” but through him it became irrep- 
arable for over a hundred years. Thus, the “Rules For making English 
verse,” although wrong, unoriginal, and perverse, have an importance 
far beyond their merit. Critically, they are nothing; historically, they are 
the most important document in English prosody before 1800 and pos- 
sibly for some time thereafter; for they took a metrical criticism which was 
hesitating uncertainly between three different prosodic systems, the 
quantitative, the accentual, and the syllabic, and by formulating for the 
first time a complete, explicit prosodia, they confirmed it in the one it 
was already favoring, the syllabic system of the French. 

Let us now look more closely at the influence of the “Rules” on the 
prosodic thought of the eighteenth century. 


V. INFLUENCE OF BYSSHE ON EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
PROSODICAL CRITICISM 

Gazing back from the closing years of the century, Thomas Sheridan 
acutely remarked that English prosodists, from not having examined 
the peculiar genius of their own tongue, had fallen into a variety of 
errors: “‘some having adopted the rules of our neighbours, the French, 
. . . measured verses by the number of syllables,” whereas others, “‘find- 
ing this to be an error, and that our verses were really composed of feet, 
not syllables, without farther examination, boldly applied all the rules of 
the Latin prosody to our versification; though scarce any of them an- 
swered exactly....” Representing these two alien traditions are 
Bysshe and Charles Gildon. The latter, whose ““New Prosodia; or the 
Art of English Numbers” (1711) was written in conscious criticism of 
“Mr. Bish,’’"? formulated the classical terminology of English metrics in 
a somewhat more explicit and ordered way than had been done before 
and hence may be said to hold in the history of that system about the 
same position that Bysshe holds in the syllabic. These two systems were 
never again to be so clearly opposed, for once Gildon adds that “‘two Syl- 
lables make a Poetic Foot, which hitherto will not admit a greater num- 


™ Cf. G. Gregory Smith, ed. Elizabethan Critical Essays, 1, 49-50, 204, 213, 268; 1, 70; 
Spingarn, 11, 57, 167, 304; J[ohn] Wallis, Grammatica Linguae Anglicanae (London, 1765; 
1st ed. 1653), p. 191; Ker, m, 105, 112. 

7 A Complete Dictionary of the English Language (London 1790), 1, lxxviii-lxxix. 

7” The work appears in A Grammar of the English Tongue (1711), sometimes attributed to 
Steele and John Brightland; but cf. Hermann M. Flasdieck, “Zur Verfasserschaft der 
Grammatik von John Brightland (1711),” AngiB, xxxrx (1928), 324-327. I have used the 
third edition (1714). 
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ber” and hence that “Heroic Verses consist of five short, and five long 
Syllables intermixt,”’* one sees that the distinction between them is 
hardly more than an academic one. The actual verse line of eighteenth- 
century metrical criticism fits within the mould of both systems con- 
jointly, the one limiting the number of its syllables and the other group- 
ing those syllables into feet. And it is evident that the century viewed its 
prosody in this way, not as two systems growing up together or succes- 
sively, as Sheridan describes it, but rather as one system compounded 
of both and describing itself confusedly in two terminologies. ‘“‘ Whether 
we say verses of eight syllables ... or four feet,” remarked one gram- 
marian in the very last year of the century, “‘is indifferent,”’® and an- 
other observed chaotically that we “reckon as many feet in a verse as 
there are syllables.’’*° 

Of the two conceptions it is obviously the syllabic that is decisive, for 
a foot prosody has no practical value until the admission of trisyllabic 
feet renders it incompatible with the other and breaks the syllabic limit. 
This did not happen, except among individual writers, until the very 
end of the century, and thus it was the prosody of Bysshe rather than 
Gildon that was decisive during the eighteenth century. 

The pervasive influence of Bysshe will not be apparent if we read only 
the technical prosodists like Samuel Say, John Mason, Edward Man- 
waring, Joshua Steele, and others, for they give us the contentions 
rather than the accepted thinking of the age. What the age really believed 
about English verse appears in the school grammars and dictionaries, in 
popular literary essays, and in other handbooks for poets; and these 
works are largely dominated by the syllabic prosody of the “Rules.” A 
mere list of writings which show the direct influence of Bysshe would 
include Pope’s fourth Letter to Henry Cromwell (1710),* Isaac Watts’ 
Art of Reading and Writing English (1721), John Dennis’s prosody in 
James Greenwood’s Essay Towards a Practical English Grammar (1722),®* 
John Newbery’s The Art of Poetry Made Easy (1746), Goldsmith’s re- 

78 4 Grammar of the English Tongue, p. 135. 

79 J. L. Mayne, A Compendious English Grammar (Birmingham, 1799), p. 107. 

8° William Kenrick, A New Dictionary of the English Language (London, 1773), pp. 47- 
48. The confusion may also be seen in the fact that James Harris describes the heroic verse 
as consisting of “ten Semipeds, or Half-feet” and James Barclay as “‘a line of ten feet, each 
consisting of a short and a long syllable, alternately throughout . . . ” (Harris, Three Trea- 
tises [London, 1744], p. 92n.; Barclay, A Com plete and Universal English Dictionary {London 
1799], p. xxxviii). 

8! Especially his remarks on the hiatus and the caesura (A Supplement to the Works of 
Alexander Pope Esq. (London, 1757], pp. 20-21). 

® Cf. pp. 71-74 with Bysshe, “Rules,” pp. 1, 4, 21. 


8 Dennis derives from Bysshe the general plan of his prosody and his conception of verse 
structure and especially of rhyme (ed. of 1729, pp. 283-288). 
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vision of this work as The Art of Poetry on a New Plan (1762),* the 
anonymous Beauties of Poetry Display’d (1757), John Armstrong’s 
Sketches: Or Essays on Various Subjects (1758),% Lord Kames’ remarks 
on the pause in his Elements of Criticism (1762),*7 an anonymous essay 
on versification in the British Magazine for 1763,8° Adam Smith’s essay 
“Of the Affinity between Certain English and Italian Verses,”*®® Le 
Tans’ur’s Beauties of Poetry (1776), George Gregory’s Letters on Litera- 
ture, Taste, and Composition (1808) ,°° Tom Hood’s Rules of Rhyme (1869) 
and the anonymous Young Poet’s Guide of the mid-nineteenth century." 

Such direct verbal influence is less illuminating, however, than the 
mere pervasiveness of Bysshe’s conception. To follow his phrase, ‘a 
certain Number of Syllables,” as it recurs again and again in eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century metrical criticism is merely a task of multi- 
plying instances, but it will show as nothing else can how widely the 
period was influenced by this French concept. A very few prosodists, 
such as Gildon and Sheridan, may really have intended a protest against 
it. A few others introduce elements into their prosody which, if rigorously 
applied, would be inconsistent with the syllabic limit, but even they con- 
tinue to talk of lines of ten, eight, and six syllables. The great majority of 
writers, however, either definitely state, or indicate in some incidental 


84 The section on versification, which remained substantially the same in all editions and 
revisions of this work, is simply a slight abridgment of the first two parts of Bysshe’s 
“Rules.” 

85 The section “Of Rhyme” (1, xxx—-xxxiii) merely abridges Bysshe. 

86 Cf. pp. 30-31 with Bysshe, “Rules,” p. 1. 

8? Cf. 11, 417 ff. with Bysshe, ‘‘Rules,”’ pp. 3-5. 

88 rv, 17-19; cf. Bysshe, “Rules,” pp. 1, 3. The misquotation in the British Magazine (p. 
20) of a passage from Denham which is similarly misquoted in the seventh to ninth editions 
of Bysshe (“Rules” [1724], p. 25) shows that it was one of these editions that the author 
used. This essay was formerly attributed to Goldsmith and more recently to Smollett 
(Caroline Tupper, ‘Essays Erroneously Attributed to Goldsmith,” PMLA, xxxrx [1924], 
325-342). The latter attribution is based on the similarity between a passage of the essay 
and one in Smollet’s review of John Armstrong’s Sketches. The similarity is explained, how- 
ever, by the fact that the essayist was replying to a passage in Bysshe and the reviewer to 
the passage in Armstrong which was imitated from Bysshe. 

89 Adam Smith, Works (London, 1811), v, 321-322, 329; cf. Bysshe, “Rules,” pp. 1-2, 
21, 6. For Le Tans’ur, vide supra. 

% Gregory repeats not only Bysshe’s own phrases but his very examples from Butler 
and Cowley (11, 94-97; cf. Bysshe, “Rules,” pp. 1-3, 7). 

% Hood reprinted all of Bysshe’s “Rules” in the appendix of the 1877 edition of his 
Rules of Rhyme and discussed them in a chapter on “Guides and Handbooks”—Rules of 
Rhyme (London [1869]), 16-19. His own remarks are less closely dependent on Bysshe than 
are those of the Young Poet’s Guide, an unidentified work partly reprinted by Hood. It 
adopts Bysshe’s syllabic prosody, his treatment and often his very examples of the different 
meters, and his doctrine of the caesura (ibid., pp. 158, 161, 163-164, 167, 172; cf. Bysshe, 
“Rules,” pp. 7, 9). 
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way that they assume, that English verse consists in this ‘‘certain Num- 
ber of Syllables.” From 1721, when Isaac Watts wrote that our lines are 
“confin’d to a certain Number of Syllables,” to 1810, when Benjamin 
Smart wrote again that “all our poetry, except blank verse, is limited to a 
certain number of syllables,” the testimony is exactly the same. Pope 
seems to have accepted the notion, and likewise Dennis, Henry Pember- 
ton, Goldsmith, and Gray.™ Jerry Melford in Humphry Clinker reminded 
“the respectable writers of the age”’ that the poems of the ancients were 
“measured by feet, whereas ours are reckoned by the number of sylla- 
bles,’’® and Johnson said that “‘versification is the arrangement of a cer- 
tain number of syllables according to certain laws.”™ The little prosody 
prefixed to his Dictionary was probably the second most influential docu- 
ment in eighteenth century metrical criticism and by its great approba- 
tion carried the syllabic prosody along into the pages of the critics and 
grammarians of the second half of the century.*’ Nor did it die there. 
G orge Gregory’s Letters on Literature, Taste, and Composition (1808), 
which depend directly on Bysshe, would also regulate verse “rather by 
the number of syllables than of feet”’;** and the Young Poet’s Guide 
begins confidently, “In normal English Verse, the most determinate 
characteristic is uniformity of syllabic structure.’”’ “Our bards have 
habitually measured their verses by the syllabic scale.’’® 

One of the rare dissenters, it has been said, was old “Sherry.’’ Even 
he, however, by conceding the eccentricity of his view testifies to the 


% The Art of Reading and Writing English, p. 71. 

% 4 Practical Grammar of English Pronunciation, p. 392. 

% Alexander Pope, Works, ed. Elwin and Courthope (London, 1871-86), v1, 57; Joseph 
Spence, Observations, Anecdotes, and Characters of Books and Men, ed. E. Malone (London, 
1820), p. 72; James Greenwood, An Essay Towards a Practical English Grammar, p. 282; 
Henry Pemberton, Observations on Poetry, Especially the Epic (London, 1738), pp. 106- 
135; Goldsmith and Newbery, Art of Poetry on a New Plan, 1, 8-9; Thomas Gray, “Observa- 
tions on English metre,” Works, ed. E. Gosse (N. Y., 1885), 1, 331. 

% Letter of June 5. 

% A Dictionary of the English Language (London, 1755), 1, sig. c2”. 

%7 James Buchanan, The British Grammar (London, 1762), p. 69; Kames, Elements of 
Criticism, 11, 382; Joseph Priestly, The Rudiments of English Grammar (London, 1769), pp. 
43-44; James Elphinston, The Principles of the English Language (London, 1766), pp. 262 ff.; 
Kenrick, New Dictionary, p. 48; John Ash, The New and Complete Dictionary of the English 
Language (London, 1775), p. 25; Thomas Tyrwhitt, ed., The Canterbury Tales of Chaucer 
(London, 1775), tv, 88; Le Tans’ur, Beauties of Poetry, p. 3; Joshua Steele, Prosodia 
Rationalis (London, 1779), p. 12; Hugh Blair, Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres (Dublin, 
1783), m1, 119-120; A. Bicknell, The Grammatical Wreath (London, 1790), 11, 117; Barclay, 
Com plete and Universal Dictionary, p. xxxvi; Lindley Murray, English Grammar (Boston, 
1800), p. 199; Richard Postlethwaite, The Grammatical Art Improved (London, 1795), p. 
192; Mayne, Compendious English Grammar, p. 107. 

8 rr, 94. * Tom Hood, Rules of Rhyme [1869], pp. 153, 159. 
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general predominance of the syllabic system. “‘The law seems at present 
firmly established,” he wrote in 1775, “that an English heroic line should 
never exceed ten syllables,’ and six years later he added even more 
specifically that some prosodists 


having adopted the rules of our neighbours, the French . . . measured verses by 
the numbers of syllables. . . . Hence for a long time it was supposed, as it is by 
most people at present, that our verses were composed, not of feet, but syllables; 
and accordingly they are denominated verses of ten, eight, six, or four syllables, 
even to this day.’™ 


One is now in a position to understand the famous problem as to what 
is “‘ new” about the meter of Christabel. In the preface to the first edition 
of his poem (1816) Coleridge noted that the meter 


is not, properly speaking, irregular, though it may seem so from its being founded 
on a new principle: namely, that of counting in each line the accents, not the 
syllables. Though the latter may vary from seven to twelve, yet in each line the 
accents will be found to be only four.!® 


Since earlier English poetry often illustrates this principle and sometimes 
rivals even the freedom of Coleridge’s treatment, some metrists such as 
Schipper, Guest, and Saintsbury have been at a loss to understand how 
Coleridge could think it ‘“‘new” and have generally concluded that “‘he 
merely laboured under a delusion. ... ”* A more recent critic thinks 
one might “‘venture to rephrase’”™ Coleridge’s note and make the new 
principle consist not in what Coleridge says it does, but in the varying 
of rhythms in harmony with a changing emotional tempo. There is no 
need, however, either to rephrase Coleridge or lay him under a delusion, 
for the new principle is precisely what he said it was, “namely, that of 
counting in each line the accents, not the syllables.”’ This was not new, of 
course, in English poetry, but such is the gulf which has divided all pro- 
sodic theory from its practice until quite recent times that the formula- 
tion of it did constitute a new principle in criticism. To be reassured that 
it did, one need only consult the contemporary reviews, some of which 
defy the author to show them amy principle in the poem’s meter, but if 
there be one, they do not doubt its newness. It is, says the Monthly 


100 Lectures on the Art of Reading (London, 1781; ist ed. 1775), p. 221. 

101 Dictionary, t, lxxviii-lxxix. The italics are mine. 

108 Poems, ed. E. H. Coleridge (Oxford, 1935), p. 215. 

108 Edwin Guest, A History of English Rhythms, ed. W. W. Skeat (London, 1882), p. 536; 
cf. J. Schipper, Neuenglische Metrik (Bonn, 1888), 1, 245; George Saintsbury, Historical 
Manual of English Prosody (London, 1910), p. 201; Harold D. Bateson, “The Rhythm of 
Coleridge’s ‘Christabel’,” Manchester Quarterly, x11 (1894), 275-286. 

10 Ada L. F. Snell, “The Meter of ‘Christabel,’ ”? Fred Newton Scott Anniversary Papers 
(Chicago, 1929), p. 115. 
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Review, a “‘variation from every former rule of versification.’’™™ 

That was in 1816. A year later James Wilson remarked that if one pre- 
serve the number of accents in a verse, the number of syllables is less 
necessary;'% and in that remark we can see Coleridge’s new principle 
beginning to triumph over the old syllabic system. Before that triumph 
occurred, however, the prosodists had been striving to introduce as many 
variations as possible within the limits of its five accented and five un- 
accented syllables, and this striving for freedom provides the central 
theme of eighteenth century prosodical criticism. 

The first step is a singularly hesitant one. It is simply the idea, repeated 
again and again throughout the century, that it is the task of the discern- 
ing reader to muffle the sing-song which the poet has set up. “The great 
and general Rule... of reading English Verse,’’ wrote Isaac Watts in 
1721, “is to pronounce every Word, and every Sentence, just as if it were 
Prose.” This, added Buchanan, “will take off that Uniformity of Sound 
and Accent which tires the Ear, and makes the Numbers heavy and dis- 
agreeable.””!°? Thus, the production of harmonious verse is a partnership 
between the poet and reader, the former making his verses conform 
rather strictly to the regular metrical base, and the latter obscuring that 
conformity to a pleasing degree by reading them with a natural prose 
enunciation. 

The second step, which is to be taken by the poet himself, is to vary 
the order of accented and unaccented syllables; and it was agreed that the 
most elementary way of doing this was by introducing an initial trochee. 
This was first recognized by Pemberton in 1738 as the “‘least offensive” 
of possible variations and by Mason in 1745 and all the later grammarians 
as “beautiful and very frequent.’ No prosodist after Bysshe, with the 
possible exception of Pemberton, demanded absolute regularity of iambic 
structure; for though such regularity gave the completest harmony of 


1065 xxx (1817), 22. Cf. Edinburgh Review, xxvu (1816), 64; Antijacobin Review, L 
(1816), 635. 

106 4m Essay on Grammar (Philadelphia, 1817), p. xlviii. 

107 Watts, Art of Reading and Writing English, p. 76; Buchanan, British Grammar, p. 70. 
The thought is repeated in James Otis, A Dissertation on Letters, and the Principles of 
Harmony, in Poetic and Prosaic Compositions ({Boston], 1760), p. 54; James Buchanan, 
An Essay towards Establishing a Standard for an Elegant and Uniform Pronunciation of the 
English Language (London, 1766), pp. xxvi-xxvii; Le Tans’ur, Beauties of Poetry, p. 3; 
Walker, Elements of Elocution, p. 246, and his Rhetorical Grammar (Boston, 1822), pp. 160- 
162. 

108 Pemberton, Observations on Poetry, Especially the Epic (London, 1738), pp. 130-131; 
John Mason, An Essay on the Power of Numbers (London, 1749), p. 43; Rambler No. 86; 
Adam Smith, Works, v, 327; Elphinston, Principles, pp. 262-263; Ash, New Dictionary, p. 
26; Murray, English Grammar, p. 210; Postlethwaite, Grammatical Art Improved, p. 193. 
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which a single verse was capable,’ by long continuation it tired and dis- 
gusted. 

Freedom was likewise gained by the gradual disuse of syncope and eli- 
sion. There seems little question that during the early part of the cen- 
tury the vowels which were replaced in print by an apostrophe were 
actually omitted in pronouncing a verse. Samuel Say, for instance, testi- 
fies in 1745 that “‘the Greatest Part of Modern Readers [are] accustom’d 
... toreject every Syllable which they imagine to be Supernumerary,””"” 
but by the third quarter of the century the apostrophe was regarded 4s a 
purely typographical device to recall to the mind of the reader the ideal 
pattern from which the phonetic rhythm made a now pleasing divergence. 
Thomas Sheridan, for example, noted in 1775 that although Pope wrote, 
“Thin glitt’ring textures of the filmy dew,” so that his ‘‘verse might not 
appear to have more syllables in it than the law ordains,” yet “all the 
world, in reading the verse, pronounce the three syllables of the word 
glittering.’”""' And by 1784 Robert Nares inclines to believe that our elder 
poets meant rather to “diversify their measure by the admission of a 
super-abundant syllable, and something like dactylic rhythm .. . than 
absolutely to suppress a vowel.’’? Certainly they meant no such thing, 
but in Nares’ remark we see how the prosodists won authority for the 
trisyllabic foot simply by mispronouncing a line of Pope. It is the fate 
of Chaucer’s meter in reverse. 

The actual acceptance of the trisyllabic foot, whether as a meter by 
itself or as a variation on duple time, was extremely slow. Bysshe, it 
will be recalled, had not allowed it, and Gildon, though theoretically 
accepting all the twenty-eight varieties of ancient feet, yet admitted 
nothing over two syllables in his actual scansions. Here is a curious ex- 
ample: 


Bibi, Be ickek, Paes Cee geu ee 2 re , 
And the / King seiz’d / a Flam / beau with / Zeal to / de-stroy.™ 


Dennis and the technical prosodists sanctioned the greater number, 
but the principle did not filter down into popular acceptance until the 
very end of the century." Once it was accepted, it allowed the foot pros- 
ody, which had been little more than a nomenclature cramped within 
the real principle of syllabic equivalence, to become effective at last and 


10° This idea was first developed by Johnson in the Rambler No. 86 and then restated in 
the Dictionary (1, sig. d1), from which it was taken by Buchanan, Grammar, p. 69; Bicknell, 
Grammatical Wreath, 1, 118; and Priestley, Rudiments (1826), p. 40. 

10 Poems on Several Occasions, p. 130. 1 Lectures on the Art of Reading, p. 221. 

12 Elements of Orthoepy, p. 248. 43 Com plete Art of Poetry, 1, 302. 

4 Tyrwhitt, ed., Canterbury Tales, 1v, 92n.; Murray, English Grammar, p. 210; Pos- 
tlethwaite, Grammatical Art Improved, p. 201. 
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to set the prosodists hunting for a new principle of equivalence in the 
number of feet or periods or, like Coleridge, in the accents which signalize 
them. 

Before that happened, however, English poetry had already labored 
long under a system of prosody which was unable to explain it because 
never designed to that end. It had been applied to English poetry since 
the very beginnings of metrical criticism, but only in vague allusions and 
uncertain notes. Edward Bysshe, by formulating it for the first time into 
a complete and explicit prosodia, confirmed English poetry in this alien 
system for over a century longer. That the syllabic prosody of the eight- 
eenth century was entirely due to him is not to be supposed; but that it 
was largely his due is evident from the traces of his immediate influence 
in numerous works, from the popularity of his own treatise (its own best 
medium of dissemination), and from the simple fact that there existed 
no other document giving comparable or adequate expression to it. Criti- 
cally, his “Rules For making English verse” is less significant in the ad- 
vance than in the retardation of metrical analysis, but historically, it is 
unrivalled in importance up to the beginning of the nineteenth century 
and perhaps for some time thereafter, for it dominated the popular pro- 
sodic thought of that period. 

That this should be true merely illustrates for the third portion of the 
Art of English Poetry a fact already noted of the other two, namely, 
that it introduced elements into the literary world which were found 
valuable enough, or perhaps merely handy enough, to be allowed to sur- 
vive. Bysshe revised and made widely available the first modern rhyming 
dictionary, and it may still be bought in substantially its original form. 
He compiled the first modern example of the poetical commonplace book 
(as distinguished from Latin imitations like Poole’s) and thus established 
another new literary type which, though changed in purpose by later 
concepts of originality, is still established and flourishing. And finally, 
he drafted the first complete system of English versification, which has 
survived importantly, even flourished, well into the nineteenth century. 
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ADDISON’S CAMPAIGN AND MACAULAY 
By Rosert D. Horn 


ACAULAY’S essay on The Life and Writings of Addison has been 

signalized by his most recent biographer as probably “‘his soundest 
piece of literary criticism.” Published in July, 1843, when he was at the 
height of his critical and stylistic powers, the work reveals both the 
strength and weaknesses of its author. It takes its point of departure as 
a review of Miss Lucy Aikin’s Life of Joseph Addison, published in 1843 
by Macaulay’s own publishers, Longman and associates.? After paying 
his respects to the lady author, he brushes aside the contributions in her 
work with severe strictures on its errors. In the prospect that the charm 
of Addison’s letters, many of them printed in the biography for the first 
time, might bring a demand for a second edition of the Life, he concludes 
his remarks by saying: “If so, we hope that every paragraph will be re- 
vised, and that every date and fact about which there can be the smallest 
doubt will be carefully verified.”* While making numerous corrections in 
Miss Aikin’s work, Macaulay failed to produce a study any less in need 
of such checking of facts. As will be shown, this need is most notable in 
his spirited account of one of the salient episodes in Addison’s career—the 
writing and publishing of the Campaign (1704). 

Addison’s panegyric on Marlborough’s victory at Blenheim was pub- 
lished with the simple title, The Campaign. A Poem, To His Grace the 
Duke of Marlborough. Although Jacob Tonson’s handsome folio bears the 
date 1705, the poem actually appeared December 14, 1704.‘ All biograph- 
ical accounts of the inception and publication of the work stem from two 
sources. The first-of these is the brief statement by Thomas Tickell 
(1686-1740) in the prefatory sketch of Addison’s life which appears in his 
edition of the Works, published by Tonson in 1721. The second is a much 
more elaborate version by Eustace Budgell (1686-1737) which appears 
in his Memoirs of the Boyles (1732).5 Since both accounts come after Ad- 


1 Richard Croom Beatty, Lord Macaulay: Victorian Liberal (Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 
1938), p. 265. 

* Critical and Historical Essays Contributed to the Edinburgh Review by Lord Macaulay, 
edited by F. C. Montague (London, 1903), m1, 313-393. 

3 Ibid., p. 316. 

‘ Evidence for this date appears in The Post-Man: And the Historical Account, &c., no. 
1355, Tuesday, Dec. 12, to Thursday, Dec. 14, 1704. It appears under the caption “This 
day is publish’d.” See also evidence from The Diverting Post, no. 8, December 4-9 below. 
Walter Graham noted the fact, but not the evidence, in The Letters of Joseph Addison 
(Oxford Univ. Press, 1941), p. 50. 

5 Memoirs of the Life and Character of the Late Earl of Orrery, and of the Family of the 
Boyles (London: for W. Mears), pp. 150-153. 
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dison’s demise, and long after the events they describe, they might well 
awaken doubts as to their reliability. Both are written in the vein of 
adulation for public officials, Tickell of Godolphin and Budgell of Halifax, 
and both celebrate the memory of their literary patron, Addison. Finally, 
Tickell, writing eleven years earlier than Budgell, confines himself to 
three points of fact, all of which are either contradicted or ignored by 
Addison’s ill-fated cousin. If Macaulay was concerned to get at the truth 
of what took place it might have seemed essential to attempt to reconcile 
the two versions, since Miss Aikin had not made the effort. Actually, as 
will be shown, he combines and elaborates upon the two conflicting ver- 
sions, or at least follows precedents for doing so, and withal adds certain 
details not to be found in either Tickell or Budgell, or the despised Miss 
Aikin. 

The main emphasis in Macaulay’s reconstruction of the presumed 
inception of the Campaign is placed upon the réle of Sidney Godolphin, 
Lord High Treasurer, in bringing about the production of a panegyric 
adequate to the great occasion. In order to appraise his use of materials 
it will be necessary first to examine the two accounts mentioned above. 
Tickell’s entire statement is as follows: 


He [Addison] remained for some time, after his return to England, without any 
public employment, which he did not obtain ’till the year 1704, when the Duke of 
Marlborough arrived at the highest pitch of glory, by delivering all Europe 
from slavery, and furnished Mr. Addison with a subject worthy of that genius 
which appears in his Poem called The Campaign. The Lord-Treasurer Godol phin, 
who was a fine judge of Poetry, had a sight ef this work, when it was only carried 
on as far as the applauded simile of the Angel; and approved the Poem, by be- 
stowing on the Author, in a few days after, the place of Commissioner of Appeals, 
vacant by the removal of the famous Mr. Locke to the council of Trade.® 


Aside from describing Addison’s situation, Tickell’s account stresses 
three points, namely, that (1) Godolphin was a “‘fine judge of Poetry,”’ 
that (2) he saw the poem only after it had proceeded as far as the famous 
simile (actually far beyond the mid-point), and (3) that he rewarded 
the poet with a political appointment “‘a few days after.”’ 

Budgell’s highly embellished version, though lengthy, needs to be 
quoted entire to afford a satisfactory estimate of its reliability. His 
employment of italics to indicate quasi-direct quotation is preserved. 
Miss Aikin, who paraphrases this version quite closely, abandons any 
such punctuation, while Macaulay, paraphrasing further, introduces 
quotation marks, although for one speech only. 


Soon after the Battle of Blenheim, Mr. Boyle, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


* The Miscellaneous Works of Joseph Addison, The preface (1721), (1, x-xi.) 
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was entreated by the Lord Godolphin, to go to Mr. Addison, and desire him to 
write something that might transmit the Memory of that glorious Victory to 
Posterity. 

As I believe this Story is not commonly known, and as I think it does Honour 
to the late Lord Hallifax, (whose Memory I must ever love and respect,) I shall 
lay it before my Readers. 

Upon the Arrival of the News of the Victory of Blenheim, the Lord Treasurer 
Godolphin, in the Fullness of his Joy, meeting with the late Lord Halifax, told 
him, Jt was a pity the Memory of such Victory should be ever forgot. He added, 
That he was pretty sure his Lordship, who was so distinguished a patron of Men of 
Letters, must know some Person, whose Pen was capable of doing Justice to the 
Actian. My Lord Halifax replied, That he did indeed know such a Person; but 
would not desire him to write upon the Subject his Lordship had mentioned. The 
Lord Treasurer entreated to know the Reason of so unkind a Resolution, Lord 
Halifax briskly told him, That he had long with Indignation observed, that while 
too many Fools and Blockheads were maintained in their Pride and Luxury, 
at the Expence of the Publick, such Men as were really an Honour to their Country, 
and to the Age they lived in, were shamefully suffered to languish in Obscurity: 
That, for his own Part, he would never desire any Gentleman of Parts and Learning 
to imploy his Time in celebrating a Ministry, who had neither the Justice or Gen- 
erosity to make it worth his while. The Lord Treasurer calmly replied, That he 
would seriously consider of what his Lordship had said, and endeavour to give no 
Occasion for such Reproaches for the future; but that in the present Case he took 
upon himself to promise, That any Gentleman whom his Lordship should name to 
him as a Person capable of celebrating the late Action, should find it worth his while 
to exert his Genius on that Subject. The Lord Hallifax, upon this Encouragement, 
named Mr. Addison; but insisted that the Lord Treasurer himself should send 
to him. Mr. Addison, who was at that Time but indifferently Lodged, was sur- 
prized the next Morning with a Visit from the Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
who, after having acquainted him with his Business, added, That the Lord 
Treasurer, to encourage him to enter upon his Subject, had already made him one 
of the Commissioners of Appeals; but entreated him to look upon that Post only as 
an Earnest of something more considerable. In short, the Chancellor said so many 
obliging Things, and in so graceful a Manner, as gave Mr. Addison the utmost 
Spirit and Encouragement to begin that Poem, which he afterward published, and 
entitled, The Campaign: A Poem equal to the Action it celebrates; and in which 
that Presence of Mind, for which the late Duke of Marlborough was so remarkable 
in a Day of Battle, is illustrated by a nobler Simile than any to be found in 
Homer or Virgil. The Lord Treasurer kept the promise he had made by Mr. 
Boyle; and Mr. Addison, soon after the Publication of his Poem, was preferred 
to a considerable Post.” 


Ignoring such matters as the employment of undocumented statements 
which pass for virtually direct quotation, Budgell’s lively version is 


7 Budgell, pp. 150-153. Since italics are used to set off quotations, certain unitalicized 
words are plainly intended to be stressed. The variations in the spelling of Halifax’s name 
are unchanged in the 3rd ed., 1737. 
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built up as a neat little success story. The details supply the air of au- 
thenticity which has-served to give to Thackeray’s fictional adaptation 
and Macaulay’s biography the tone of truth. At least six features are of 
particular significance, as follows: (1) The account is avowedly designed 
to do particular honor to Halifax, and incidentally to Henry Boyle. (2) 
Godolphin is represented as head of a government which is grievously 
neglectful of poets; and yet (3) he initiates the idea of a poetic tribute to 
Blenheim. (4) In turn, Halifax, while playing a coy game with the Lord 
Treasurer, insists on Boyle, a high government official, taking the path 
of humility to Addison’s lodgings. Finally, and in complete contradiction 
of Tickell, we learn (5) that Boyle took with him first news of the appoint- 
ment of Addison to public office, and yet that (6) Addison did not set 
pen to paper till after Boyle’s visit. Thus the celebrated poem is insti- 
gated by political big-wigs, a Whig who is temporarily out of the govern- 
ment working on a Tory who is in power, all to start Addison on his climb 
to an eminence which was at least to be considerably higher than the 
humble lodging he then occupied. 

Scepticism as to the reliability of Budgell’s account has not been want- 
ing;* but the only new documentary evidence bearing on the problem 
has been made available in Walter Graham’s publication of a letter from 
Addison to Henry Boyle. ‘This letter,” he adds, “ is the only documenta- 
tion we have for the somewhat different stories told by Tickell and 
Budgell regarding the origin of the Campaign and the appointment of 
Addison as Commissioner of Appeals. ... The postscript of the letter 
makes it seem likely that Tickell’s story is nearer the truth than Bud- 
gell’s.”® The letter is dated [Monday], November 6, [1704], and reads as 
follows: 

Sir 

I shou’d have waited on you to have return’d my most Humble thanks for 
your late generous and unexpected favour had not I fear’d to have bin trouble- 
some by my acknowledgements. I must desire you will be pleas’d to think me 


8 A note to Thackeray’s version in The English Humourists (1853), which along with the 
fictional elaboration in Henry Esmond of the preceding year follows Budgell, appears in the 
edition published by Harper & Brothers (1898), p. 478. The notes are accredited to James 
Hannay, but with other contributors mentioned. The note reads: “The famous story in the 
text, which has been generally accepted, is probably inaccurate. It was first told in 1732 by 
Addison’s cousin, Eustace Budgell, then ruined and half sane, who was trying to puff 
himself by professing familiar knowledge of his eminent relation. The circumstantiality of 
the story is suspicious; Godolphin was the last man to give preferment to a poet in the way 
described, and Addison was not in the position implied. He had strong claims upon Halifax, 
his original patron. When Halifax lost office, Addison’s pension had ceased. Halifax was 
now being courted by Godolphin, and could make an effective application on behalf of his 
client. This and not the simile of the angel, was probably at the bottom of Addison’s pre- 
ferment.” ® Letters of Addison, p. 50. 
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very justly sensible to your great kindnesse in this particular, and to believe that 
I am not a little proud of having it known whom I am Obliged to. I have had a 
letter from M’ Tilson [of the Treasury], to whom I shall apply my-self this after- 
noon for the taking out of a Patent which he mentions to me. Be pleased S' to 
pardon this trouble and to believe me with all possible gratitude and respect 
Yo" most Dutifull and 
most Obedient servant 
J. Addison. 


I am told that I ought to return my thanks to Ld Treasurer and shoud be glad 
of having the honour of waiting on you to him if you think it proper. 


The most important difference between the accounts of Tickell and 
Budgell lies in the latter’s assumption that Addison “‘undertook the task” 
of writing the Campaign specifically at the request of Godolphin and only 
after Boyle’s visit to his rooms. At this point it will be instructive to re- 
view Macaulay’s ingenious effort to combine both versions, with the 
added emphasis on a Godolphin who, displeased with the earlier efforts 
of Blenheim poets, is energetically seeking a satisfactory panegyric. The 
fact that this feature first appears in the article on Addison in the 
Biographia Britannica (1747), while it does not appear in either Budgell 
or Aikin’s close paraphrase of Budgell, suggests that Macaulay placed 
main reliance on this account.!° This significant feature of his narrative 
will receive particular attention in the latter portion of this paper. 
Macaulay’s version is as follows: 


Godolphin was not a reading man. Whatever time he could spare from busi- 
ness he was in the habit of spending at Newmarket or at the cardtable. But he 
was not absolutely indifferent to poetry; and he was too intelligent an observer 
not to perceive that literature was a formidable engine of political warfare, and 
that the great Whig leaders had strengthened their party, and raised their 
character, by extending a liberal and judicious hand to good writers. He was 
mortified, and not without reason, by the exceeding badness of the poems which 
appeared in honor of the battle of Blenheim. One of those poems has been res- 
cued from oblivion by the exquisite absurdity of three lines: 

Think of two thousand gentlemen at least, 
And each man mounted on his capering beast; 
Into the Danube they were pushed by shoals. 


10 Biographia Britannica, 1, 33-34. The article on Addison condenses Budgell, but by 
including also the Tickell account, clearly sets the pattern for Macaulay. The following de- 
tail, not in Miss Aikin, but fully exploited by Macaulay, is significant. It represents Godol- 
phin as actively seeking an adequate Blenheim poem out of dissatisfaction with existing 
efforts: “In the year 1704, the Lord Treasurer, Godolphin, happened to complain to the 
Lord Halifax, that the Duke of Marlborough’s victory at Blenheim, had not been cele- 
brated in verse in the manner it deserved; intimating that he would take it kindly, if... 
[Halifax] would name a gentleman capable of writing on so elevated a subject.” This state- 
ment appears verbatim in Theophilus Cibber’s Lives of the Poets (1753), 11, 309. 
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Where to procure better verses the treasurer did nut know. He understood 
how to negotiate a loan, or remit a subsidy; he was well versed in the history of 
running horses and fighting cocks; but his acquaintance among the poets was 
very small. He consulted Halifax; but Halifax affected to decline the office of 
adviser. He had, he said, done his best, when he had power to encourage men 
whose abilities and acquirements might do honor to their country. Those times 
were over. Other maxims had prevailed. Merit was suffered to pine in obscurity; 
and the public money was squandered on the undeserving. “I do know,” he 
added, “a gentleman who would celebrate the battle in a manner worthy of the 
subject, but I will not name him.”’ Godolphin, who was an expert at the soft 
answer which turneth away wrath, and who was under the necessity of paying 
court to the Whigs, gently replied that there was too much ground for Hali- 
fax’s complaints, but that what was amiss should in time be rectified, and that 
in the meantime the services of a man such as Halifax had described should be 
liberally rewarded. Halifax then mentioned Addison; but, mindful of the dig- 
nity as well as of the pecuniary interest of his friend, insisted that the minister 
should apply in the most courteous manner to Addison himself; and this Godol- 
phin promised to do." 


This embellishment of Budgell, presumably by way of the Biographia 
Britannica, is now followed by a paragraph which ingeniously incor- 
porates Tickell’s testimony that Godolphin saw the poem before its 
completion, yet holds to Budgell’s version of Addison’s undertaking the 
Campaign only after Boyle’s visit: 


Addison then occupied a garret up three pair of stairs, over a small shop in the 
Haymarket. In this humble lodging he was surprised, on the morning which 
followed the conversation between Godolphin and Halifax, by a visit from no 
less a person than the Right Honorable Henry Boyle, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and afterwards Lord Carleton. This high-born minister had been 
sent by the Lord-Treasurer as ambassador to the needy poet. Addison readily 
undertook the proposed task which, to so good a Whig, was probably a pleasure. 
When the poem was little more than half finished, he showed it to Godolphin, 
who was delighted with it, and particularly with the famous similitude of the 
Angel. Addison was instantly appointed to a commissionership worth about 
two hundred pounds a year, and was assured that this appointment was only an 
earnest of greater favors.!? 


Macaulay continues with a spirited critical appraisal of the Campaign, 
particularly for a merit anticipated in Johnson’s more reserved praise, 
its “manly and rational rejection of fiction.” In some details, however, 
his own version of events can make only a qualified claim to such virtues 
of rejection. It may not be too much to say that only in degree is it less 
fictional than Thackeray’s sketch in Henry Esmond. While he neglects 
Halifax’s réle and introduces his hero, Thackeray represents the poem 


1 Essays of Macaulay, m1, 341. 2 Ibid. 
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as being advanced beyond the mid-point before Henry Boyle enters on 
the scene at all.’* This is much nearer than Macaulay to the Tickell 
version. Macaulay, focusing on the dilemma of the lordly government 
official, Godolphin, with Halifax bringing Addison to the rescue, quite 
in the spirit of the glorious actions the poet was called upon to celebrate, 
is not providing a clear example of “manly and rational rejection of fic- 
tion.” While primary concern here is with Macaulay’s use of materials, 
it is nonetheless pertinent to take account of those which he neglected or 
at least did not possess, including of course Addison’s letter to Boyle. 

Budgell’s account, accepted by Macaulay, pictures Addison beginning 
the Campaign specifically at Godolphin’s request, and only after the visit 
from Boyle. In contradiction of this interpretation, Tickell expressly 
states that Addison was granted his post “‘in a few days after” Godolphin 
scrutinized the poem when it had advanced to the point of the Angel 
simile. Since the poem comprises a total of 476 lines, this passage, which 
advances to line 292, marks a point well beyond two-thirds of the entire 
work. Bearing in mind that Addison’s letter to Boyle, dated November 6, 
establishes the granting of the patent on the day following, November 
7,4 we are offered the possibility of five weeks for the exacting Addison 
to complete the poem and see it through Tonson’s press by December 14, 
the day of publication. We are also given a convincing picture of a Lord 
Treasurer who pays only after the assurance of value received. On the 
other hand, if we accept Budgell’s version that “‘The Lord Treasurer to 
encourage him [Addison] to enter upon his subject, had already made him 
one of the Commissioners of Appeals,”® we would find Addison with the 
maximum allowance of five weeks for producing the entire work, not 
merely the latter portion following the Angel simile. 

Specific evidence contradicting Budgell’s schedule is available. The 
first issue of The Diverting Post carries the following advertisement, show- 
ing that Addison had been at work on the Campaign for some time prior 
to the date of his letter to Boyle and the granting of the patent. It is 
dated Saturday, October 28, and reads as follows: 


48 Published 1852. Book u, Chap. xi, “The Famous Mr. Joseph Addison.” Esmond is 
shown visiting Addison’s rooms, where the Campaign has already reached the account of 
the laying waste of Bavaria, in lines 227-239. Esmond challenges the alleged compassion 
with which the poet credits Marlborough, voicing views gained from actual participation 
in the combat. From this conversation the hint develops for the conception of the leader 
as the Angel who “rides the whirlwind and directs the storm.” Two days later, Esmond 
and Dick Steele are present when Boyle arrives, expresses delight with the Angel simile, 
in lines 287-292, and rushes off to show the manuscript to Godolphin. Cf. note 8 above. 

14 Narcissus Luttrell confirms the date of the patent. His note for Tuesday, November 7, 
states: “John [sic] Addison esq., is made commissioner of appeals, with 200 1. per annum, 
in room of Mr. Lock, deceased.” A Brief Historical Relation of State A ffairs (1857), v, 484. 

% Budgell, p. 153. 
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We hear that shortly will be publish’d a Poem upon the Signal Battel of Blen- 
heim; wrote by Joseph Addison, Esq; and printed by Jacob Tonson: It’s believ’d 
that this Piece will be perform’d with that Spirit and Fire, even to reach the 
Glory of that Celebrated Action, in the highest and most exalted Perfection." 


Setting aside the suggestion that Addison had brought the Campaign 
nearly to completion by the date of this announcement, we clearly have 
the assurance that he had been at work on it for some time. The Diverting 
Post continued to give close attention to the progress of the work. Number 
3, November 4-11, confirms the fact that the poem was in the press prior 
to the granting of Addison’s patent. It announces as follows: 


Her majesty has been pleas’d to confer on Joseph Addision, Esq., the Place of 
Mr. John Lock lately Deceas’d, being one of the Commissioners of Appeals. 
His Poem on the famous Battel of Blenheim, printed by Jacob Tonson, is now 
in the Press, and will be publish’d by the latter end of next week. 


However, publication was delayed for over a month, as is shown in 
Number 7, December 2-9: ““Next Week will be Published the long ex- 
pected Poem, by Joseph Addison, Esq; called The Campaign, and Sold 
by Mr. Jacob Tonson.” This is the first announcement of the title. While 
the actual issuing of the poem on the following Thursday, December 14, 
is not mentioned in the next issue, an important associated event is 
announced. It seems to have gone unnoticed that the publication of the 
Campaign coincides with the arrival of Marlborough in London. Number 
8, December 9-16, carries the following item: 


On Thursday last in the Afternoon, his Grace the Duke of Marlborough was in- 
troduced into the Presence of the Queen, by the Prince of Denmark: Her Majesty 
was pleased to receive him with particular Marks of Distinction; and thank’d 
him for his signal Services to the Allies in general, and this Nation in particular. 


The Diverting Post, throughout its brief life, followed the career of Mar!- 
borough so closely and celebrated it so consistently as almost to suggest 
that it was conducted for that purpose, enough “diversion” being sup- 
plied to assure its sale. Hardly an issue appeared without one or several 
panegyric sets of verses or a glowing paragraph of news of Marlborough’s 
movements. Number 5, November 18-25, carries an announcement of 
his prospective return to England. 

It appears, then, that instead of accepting Macaulay’s portrayal of 
Godolphin weighing the merits of political panegyric, we should envision 
a needy, and worthy, poet being advanced by a clever patron. The Cam- 
paign, dated 1705 by Tonson, may well have been planned for publica- 
tion in that year; but, whatever the circumstances, the actual issuing of 


‘6 The Diverting Post, for the Entertainment of Town and Country. Printed for H. Playford, 
and printed by Benjamin Bragge, London, 1704-05. 
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the work was neatly timed to coincide with the return of the hero of 
Blenheim to London. Of course, as Addison’s patron, Halifax had already 
been the recipient of a poem in his own honor. The Letter from Italy 
(1701) is only one of the most noteworthy links between the two. Most 
critics, including Pope and Johnson, have found it superior to Addison’s 
poem to Marlborough, which after all, though dedicated to the Duke, 
celebrates his generalship rather than his character.” 

That Addison’s material interests were not neglected in the whole 
transaction of bringing forth the Campaign became a matter of immediate 
gossip. Daniel Defoe, a rival Whig panegyrist of Blenheim as well as of 
Marlborough’s later triumphs, openly sneered in both prose and verse 
With characteristic dispatch, he had been in the field with one of the 
earliest Blenheim panegyrics. His Hymn to Victory appeared August 29, 
1704, and on January 9 of the following year, he issued another equally 
lengthy tribute in The Double Welcome. A Poem to the Duke of Marl- 
borough.'® While with apparent sincerity invoking Addison’s name as the 
appropriate panegyrist of Blenheim, he also casts a slight upon his pe- 
cuniary concern: 


Let Addison our modern Virgil sing, 

For he’s a Poet fitted for a King; 

No Hero will his mighty Flight disdain, 

The first, as Thou [Defoe] the Last of the inspir’d Train; 
Maecenas had his modern Fancy strung, 

And fix’d his Pension first, or he had never sung.!® 


Defoe followed this with an even more overt thrust in his Consolidator, 
which appeared on March 26, 1705. Carrying on the pointed allusions 
to his own state of neglect, he becomes more explicit: 


Ad... son may tell his Master my Lord... the reason from Nature, why he 
would not take the Court’s Word, nor write the Poem call’d, The Campaign, till 
he had 200 1. per Annum secur’d to him; since ’tis known they have but one Au- 
thor in the Nation [Defoe again] who writes for ’em for nothing. . . .?° 


17 Courthope has observed this distinction. He quotes the lines which remark of Marl- 
borough’s exploits that “Those who paint them truest praise them most,” and adds, “What 
Godolphin wanted was a set of complimentary verses on Marlborough. Addison, with in- 
finite tact, declares that the highest compliment that can be paid to the hero is to recite his 
actions in their unadorned grandeur.” It might be suggested that Addison added this 
apologia in response to some demurring on the part of Godolphin over certain features of 
the poem, and that Addison thus had already nearly completed it before it came under 
official cognizance. Cf. Courthope, Addison in English Men of Letters series (1884), p. 62. 

18 Printed, and Sold by B. Bragg, at the Blue-Ball in Ave-Mary Lane, 1705. 

19 Tbid., p. 12. 

20 The Consolidator: or, Memoirs of Sundry Transactions from the World in the Moon. 
Printed, and are to be Sold by Benj. Bragg, 1705, p. 27. Addison’s “Master” is of course 
Halifax. 
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This statement might seem to lend support to Budgell’s assertion, that 
Addison did not begin writing the poem till after Boyle brought the 
proffers of Godolphin. However, Defoe’s concern is with Addison’s 
mercenary attitude, and the glaring contrast to his own neglect by the 
government. Certainly the letter to Boyle, coming over a week after the 
advertisement of the Campaign as about to be published, would make 
literal acceptance of Defoe’s account difficult. If, on the other hand, we 
take Defoe’s term “write” to imply completion, or publication, his 
charges are quite consistent with Tickell’s statement that Addison was 
well along in the work when it was brought to Godolphin’s notice. 

While it is the intention of the writer to attempt in a future study a 
more conclusive analysis of what took place at the inception of the Cam- 
paign, it may be pointed out here, by way of summary, that Macaulay 
contented himself with an uncritical fusion of two conflicting accounts. 
New evidence indicates that Tickell’s is the authentic version, so far as 
it goes, while Budgell’s colorful elaboration, as is the case with so many 
of the most charming literary anecdotes, must await further support be- 
fore it can be accepted as more than ingenious fabrication. It will be shown 
in the remainder of this study how Macaulay’s improvisation served to 
bolster Budgell’s inventions. However far from the truth Addison biog- 
raphy may have been led, Macaulay certainly took it still farther to- 
ward the swamps of error, and subsequent accounts have succeeded in 
doing no more than proceeding still farther astray. 

At least, as has been shown, we can be certain of the following facts. 
By October 28, 1704, Addison had advanced far enough in the writing 
of the Campaign to warrant advertisement of imminent publication. By 
November 7 he had been rewarded by the government with a choice 
post, in anticipation of the completion of the poem. Finally, we can be 
certain that publication, though somewhat delayed, was consummated 
on December 14, the day of Marlborough’s triumphal return to London. 
With almost equal certainty it appears that Godolphin was much less 
the active agent in bringing the Campaign into being than has been sup- 
posed. Rather, he seems to have been approached through the offices of 
Addison’s patron, Halifax, and induced to subsidize the work at a fairly 
stiff price. Thus virtually the entire canon of Addison biography must 
be corrected, and that in the treatment of the most celebrated episode 
in the poet’s public career. 

By his facile merging of the contradictory accounts of Tickell and 
Budgell, Macaulay became the chief agent in fixing and passing along 
a choice bit of literary legend. While he had been anticipated in this 
effort, Macaulay alone stands with Budgell for sheer dramatic invention. 
Both describe events as vividly and authoritatively as if they had been 
present; but Macaulay warms the imagination and disarms suspicion with 
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the best of his severe and bold artistry of persuasive rhetoric. His entire 
account of the production of the Campaign pivots on three undocu- 
mented lines of horrible verse, which he holds up, like a miniature 
Medusa’s head, to paralyze the reader into acceptance of his well-rounded 
tale. This, his own most original contribution to the correction of Miss 
Aikin’s errors in Addison scholarship, is exploited in his treatment of 
Godolphin’s réle as literary entrepreneur. As has been suggested, it is 
quite probable that he took his hint from the paraphrase of Budgell in the 
Biographia Britannica.” As Macaulay put it, Godolphin “‘was mortified, 
and not without reason, by the exceeding badness of the poems which 
appeared in honor of the battle of Blenheim. . . . Where to procure better 
verses the treasurer did not know.” Although Tickell describes Godolphin 
as “a fine judge of poetry,”’ most commentators have expressed scepti- 
cism as to his possessing either the competence or the interest to pass on 
the merits of Addison’s verses, not to speak of those which, according 
to Macaulay, mortified him by their badness. There were certainly 
poems earlier than Addison’s to pass upon, but further concern here is 
with the one which Macaulay chose to quote. Although he assuredly 
knew many of them, he passed by the productions of Defoe, Steele, Prior, 
Oldmixon, and other known or anonymous aspirants, to take account of 
one panegyric for its singular lack of merit.” This poem, which hitherto 
appears to have eluded the search of Macaulay’s editors, has more to 
recommend it to attention than the undoubted absurdities by which, he 
says, it has “been rescued from oblivion.” 

While it is not impossible that Macaulay is quoting at second hand, 
he does not say so, and the assumption that he was not doing so will be 


21 In the absence of any definitive biography of Addison, only one other study calls for 
notice. The deficiencies of Bonamy Dobrée’s spirited interpretation will be touched upon 
later. However, Courthope’s life in the English Men of Letters series, it may be observed 
here, devotes ample space to the Cam paign, pages 58-66. While it was easily within Court- 
hope’s range to make a critical analysis of the evidence, he merely follows in the beaten 
path, or rather excludes Tickell’s data, to which Macaulay had clung, and contents himself 
with paraphrasing Budgell, quoting directly at one point, though without any acknowledg- 
ment of his source. The passage quoted is that dealing with Halifax’s complaint that fools 
and blockheads were pampered by the government while worthy men went neglected. Most 
of the account is devoted to a discussion of the merits of the poem. The chief contribution 
lies in the observation concerning Addison’s view that to praise a true hero’s actions best 
was merely to describe them well. Cf. note 19 above. 

2 The writer, having collected and examined over a score of such pieces, along with the 
huge total output of Marlborough panegyrics, plans to deal with them elsewhere. 

%8 All editors, from Lady Trevelyan (1866) to the present, contribute only the eloquence 
of silence on the passage quoted by Macaulay. E. C. Montague seems alone to acknowledge 
defeat. He says: “I have not been able to trace the poem from which these lines are taken” 
(p. 341). Cf. note 2 above. 
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followed in treating the work. Otherwise, his use of it would seem even 
more unwarranted. The title of the poem, without the elaborate dressing 
up in the utmost of contrasting sizes and varieties of type face, is as fol- 
lows. 
Le Feu de Joye: Or, A Brief Description Of Two most Glorious Victories Ob- 
tain’d by Her Majesty’s Forces and those of Her Allies, Over The French and 
Bavarians; In July and August, 1704. at Schellenbergh and Blainhaim near 
Hocksted. Under the Magnanimous and Heroick Conduct of His Grace the Duke 
of Marlbrough. A POEM. By a British Muse. Arma Virumgq; Cano... Hanc 
sine tempora circum Inter victrices, hederam, tibi serpere Lauros. Virgil. 
LONDON: Printed by Freeman Collins for W. Henchman, at the King’s 
Head, Westminster-Hall. 1705% 


Unlike most of the Marlborough panegyrics, except for those of Defoe 
and Oldmixon, the work is published in quarto rather than the usual im- 
posing folio. It comprises thirty pages in all—title page, three unnum- 
bered pages of the Dedication, and twenty-six pages of text. The con- 
cluding section of 74 lines (pp. 23-26) is separately inscribed “To His 
Grace,”’ that is, the Duke of Marlborough. In contrast to the crudities of 
some of the earlier Blenheim poems, Le Feu de Joye suggests unhurried, 
deliberate printing. The unique spellings, “Blainhaim” and ‘Marl- 
brough,” appear only in the title, and may be printer’s errors. Eccen- 
tricities of spelling and punctuation abound, doubtless reflections of the 
writer’s limitations. Four errata, two each for pages 7 and 12, are printed 
at the close, but these represent only minor changes. Some confusion in 
signatures, the “‘D” sequence being repeated, constitutes the only other 
evidence of anything other than careful, if not elegant, publication. 

The leisurely tone of the poem itself, added to the general air of essen- 
tially meticulous work in Freeman Collins’s printshop, might well suggest 
that the imprint of 1705 should go unquestioned, thus confirming publi- 
cation of the piece subsequent to the Campaign. Actually this is not the 
case, although there is no evidence that Macaulay is aware of the relative 
datings in treating these rival tributes. The diligent Post-Man lists the 
work in its advertisements in No. 1350, November 28-30, 1704. The 
title is given almost in full, but in addition to ““‘W. Hensman,” the work 
is said to be obtainable from S. Crouch in Pope’s Head Alley, Cornhill. 

Thus Le Feu de Joye certainly appeared as much as seventeen days 
before Addison’s poem. The interval might have been greater, but this 
is doubtful. The advertisements in the Post-Man come notably close 
to publication. Of the fifteen Blenheim poems advertised, five are listed 
under the caption “This day is publish’d.” Another is listed for ‘‘to- 


*4 Copy in the British Museum. 
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morrow,” and one under the headline “There is now publish’d.” On the 
other hand, Defoe’s Double Welcome, dated by Lee as appearing January 
9, is not advertised in the Post-Man till January 25-27. In view of the 
general practise of prompt notice, with few exceptions restricted to a 
single announcement, it may be fairly safely held that Le Feu de Joye 
did not precede the Campaign by much, if any, more than the interval 
between the two advertisements. Assuredly Macaulay, in his zest for 
factual precision, would have brought forth any evidence in his possession 
which might have borne on the matter. In the absence of any statement 
from him, it may be wondered why he thought a poem dated 1705 could 
well precede the events in which he makes Boyle and Godolphin figure. 
The advanced dating, confined to these two among the Blenheim poems, 
does of course help to explain the failure of Macaulay’s editors in locat- 
ing the source of his quotation. 

On the other hand, there is little reason to quarrel with Macaulay’s 
judgment in drawing upon Le Feu de Joye for such “exquisite absurdity” 
as even Godolphin could not fail to discern. Not only do its 522 lines of 
troubled heroics abound in absurdity; they very nearly provide a vade- 
mecum of all its forms, at least as they burgeon in the pseudo-heroic verse 
of the time. As the sub-title indicates, the intention is to provide a de- 
scription, or gazette, of the two battles; but the opening lines are aston- 
ishingly devoid of the detachment that such an intention might suggest. 


Musing one Night in Bed what I shou’d do 

To feed my Flocks, (and pay my Taxes too) 

Their threatning Numbers, with the dismal Jars 

Of Home-bred Factions, and of Foreign Wars; 

Ill News abroad, and Losses great at Home. 

Seiz’d my poor Thoughts, and forc’t ’em thus to roam: 
Till ty’rd in Bed with turning to and fro, 

I slept at last, and fell a Dreaming too. 


In spite of the personal tone of this opening, the perturbed poet offers 
only one other clue to his identity. He footnotes the phrase “threatning 
Numbers,” which might appear to fit his prosody well enough, with the 
terse comment: “Laetitia pregnant with the 20th.” He seems to be think- 
ing of mouths that must be fed. In this sense of quantity only does he 
appear to differ greatly from Hogarth’s portrayal of the ‘Distressed 
Poet.” It will not be possible here to do more than suggest the abundance 
of purple shreds and patches in his extraordinary production. It exhibits 
all the extravagancies of the irregular ode. The ponderous machinery of 
Old Testament and classical styles and allusions, the numerous prosodic 
and rhetorical devices, and all the heavy breathing and palpitations of 
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the starved and jaded muse are compounded into what amounts to an 
hilarious depiction of the chaos and bloody zest of baroque battle. 

With such a rich deposit of ineptness and bathos at his command, 
why did Macaulay choose the particular bit quoted in the Essay on 
Addison as the proper challenge to oblivion? If, as appears, he was quot- 
ing the poem from memory, embarrassing as it may be to make the obser- 
vation, the celebrated Macaulay memory faltered. It is the more embar- 
rassing that it should do so in an essay which opens with the rebuke upon 
a lady author, to the effect that ‘“‘it would be of most pernicious conse- 
quence that inaccurate history or unsound philosophy should pass un- 
censured.’’5 However, the slip is as venial as it is interesting. In the three 
lines, he misquotes one, gives the second correctly, and for the third with 
limpid finality condenses some thirty-six lines of the original into one of 
his own invention. Here is his version, as quoted above: 


Think of two thousand gentlemen at least, 
And each man mounted on his capering beast; 
Into the Danube they were pushed by shoals. 


Thus Macaulay, and now the original: 


But sure I am, no Pen can here express 
This lively Scene, in its own nat’ral Dress. 


Suppose Four Thousand Gentlemen at least, 
And each Man mounted on his cap’ring Beast, 
Arm’d Cap-a-pee, Equipt from Head to Foot, 
With all the Marks of Honour clad to boot, 
Should, at an Instant, in a Body Roll, 
And plunge into the Deep, their violent Soul: 
Wou’d you not think ’em mad, vhen for one Word, 
They might have had their weary Life restor’d? 
Just such were these, with so much Hast and Dread 
As wou’d have forc’t or dreyn’d their liquid Bed: 
The hasty Rushing of so vast a Push, 
Drown the melodious Swans, the Charming Syrens hush: 
But not like Orpheus, with his pleasing Strain, 
By Frights and dismal Noise, these ’vantage gain. 


Not Screitching Owls, or Southern Croaking Frogs, 
Howling of Wolves, the Latriant Noise of Dogs: 
Roaring of Lions, Irish o’re their Dead, 
Or Condemn’d Pris’ners, full of Horror dread, 
Not Infants Squeal, poor Wife’s Moan, or Eagles squawling, 
Th’ Peacock’s Schream, Snakes Hiss, or Caterwawling, 


% Critical Essays, ut, 315. 
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The Sailor Shipwreckt, or lost Trav’llers Cry, 

More dismal were than these in Misery; 

Yet like it all, and more, their Flouncing Steeds 

Fret, chafe, snuff, snort and groan, like Bitterns in the Reeds. 


Sometimes in Shoals they swim to t’ather side, 
Where the deaf Rocks refuse, then hither ride, 
But these Rocks too, as deaf as those before, 
Helpless do let ’em roll, from Shore to Shore. 
Some down the Stream, while others ’gainst it strive, 
Sad Out-cries make, and worse Efforts to live. 


With faint Endeavours, some climb the Crumbling Rocks, 
Where one Man’s Fall, flat down, another knocks; 
Some plunging under Water catch the next, 
And him another, and so on, by which Pretext 
Whole Shoals together, sink and scream in Shoals, 
And bob and sink, and bob and sink their Souls. 
So that, of many Thousands, few were sav’d, 
For who ’scapt Scylla, proud Charibdis stav’d.™ 


While the achievement of the author of Le Feu de Joye appears to lie 
primarily in the production of a frothy gazette of the victories at Schel- 
lenbergh and Blenheim, his intention is not lacking in particular perti- 
nence to Godolphin, as Lord Treasurer. His interest in economic consid- 
erations, expressed in the opening lines, is not confined to that portion of 
the poem. While his visionary seizures sweep him far above such trou- 
bling realities as taxes, he returns to the subject in the closing lines, where 
he envisions better times. Marlborough, who is there addressed, by his 
victory has brought the promise of lower taxes, thriving trade, and the 
general satisfactions which are dependent upon economic security: 


The Rural Maids will venture not to joyn 
In Wedlock, and their hearty Loves combine 
pig 8 Lf eae 
The British Youth shall shout with Recreation, 
Twas you restor’d the Courage of the Nation; 
The honest Tarr’s shall quaff their Punch for Joy, 
That you have boarded those their Trade destroy; 
The cunning Merchant, and the Lawyer too, 
Shall thrive; now they’r protected all by you: 
The Poets run a tick, and drink and dwell 
Upon the Subject, or profusely steal, 
Mad that they cannot find a Parallel.’ 


% Le Feu de Joye, pp. 19-21. 7 Thid., p. 24. 
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That Macaulay could scarcely have chosen better to exemplify absurd 
panegyric must go without argument; but why did he single out Le Feu 
de Joye to justify Godolphin’s alleged official dissatisfaction with Blen- 
heim poems? An important part of the answer, assuming always Ma- 
caulay’s acquaintance with the entire work, appears in the Dedication. 
This section of the work consists of twenty-seven lines of dubious coup- 
lets, addressed “‘To the Right Honourable Sidney Lord Godolphin, High 
Treasurer of ENGLAND. Knight of the most Noble Order of the Garter, 
And one of the Lords of Her Majesty’s most Honourable Privy Council.” 
Although the poet shows concern for the bearing of Marlborough’s cam- 
paigns on the national economy, he represents his dedication of the work 
to Godolphin as an afterthought. He opens it as follows: 


My Lord, 
When I had done what my rude Passion strove, 
To shew my Duty, and express my Love; 
I soon resolv’d to make the Thing compleat, 
To lay my humble Off’ring at Your Feet. 


With Two such Subjects ANNA’s doubly Crown’d, 
MARLBRO Abroad, and You at Home Renown’d: 


By Your wise Conduct now, you’ve helpt the Field, 
Supply’d the Bands, and made your Credit good.*8 


In the light of this Dedication, if we accept Macaulay’s account, we 
should be confronted with a Godolphin “mortified” with and rejecting 
the most elaborate tribute to his own name and achievements among all 
the flood of Marlborough panegyrics. Although he is frequently praised 
in other pieces, only one other Blenheim panegyric is expressly dedicated 
to him: Samuel Wesley’s Marlborough; or, The Fate of Europe. Publica- 
tion of this piece is announced in the Post-Man, No. 1366, January 23- 
25, 1705, and again in No. 1367, January 27-30. While its advent thus 
falls some two months later than Le Feu de Joye, Wesley’s poem contrib- 
utes materially to the picture of Godolphin’s part in sponsorship of Blen- 
heim panegyrics. Thomas Hearne records a letter in which Wesley osten- 
sibly associated him with the work beyond its dedication to his Lord- 
ship. The entry, dated ‘“‘Sept. 28 (Fri.)” 1705, reads as follows: “On my 
printing a Poem, on y* Battle of Blenheim, I was sent for to London by a 
Person of Quality in Jan. last, the Duke of Marlb. having promis’d me 
a Chaplain’s place in one of y® New Regiments and another Honb”* 
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Person greater Favours.’?* What other “honorable Person” in London, 
or elsewhere, than Godolphin could grant greater favors than the Duke? 
It should be observed that Godolphin was still on the Tory side, and that 
Wesley in writing to Hearne was addressing one of the most ardent of 
Oxonian Tory extremists. Thus, we may see in this situation, Tory Godol- 
phin being at least personally gratified at finding an un-Whiggish poem 
on what was clearly a Whig victory. 

Finally, then, we may conclude that it was not Godolphin’s discontent 
with Le Feu de Joye, along with other pieces, that directly brought about 
the writing of the Campaign. As has been suggested, his attitude toward 
the latter poem seems to have been no more than lukewarm. It is well 
known that, all the splendors of the Angel simile aside, the Campaign 
did not satisfy official Tory sentiment. Hence John Philips was commis- 
sioned to produce the Tory response in his Bleinheim. A Poem Inscrib’d 
to the Right Honourable Robert Harley, Esq. (Printed for Tho. Bennet 
1705). This piece is also dated by the Post-Man, No. 1362, January 2-4, 
1705.3° The evidence might indicate that Godolphin, dissatisfied with 
both the Campaign and Philips’s Bleinheim, found in Wesley’s poem a 
panegyric more to his taste. Certainly, active mortification with the 
doomed gentlemen on their capering beasts must seem to be less his than 
Macaulay’s. Nevertheless, we must acknowledge the latter’s service in 
rescuing from oblivion such a rich example of the art of sinking in poetry 
as Le Feu de Joye.™ 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


29 Remarks and Collections, ed. C. E. Doble et al. (Oxford Historical Society, 1885-1921), 
1, 49. Congreve and Rowe both dedicate victory panegyrics to Godolphin, but these are in- 
spired by the Battle of Ramellies. 

% Citations from the Post-Man are by courtesy of the Dept. of Rare Books, University 
of Texas Library, Miss Fannie E. Ratchford, Curator. Errors in numbering are not infre- 
quent. Thus the numbering 1366 marks two successive issues, cited above. 

8 That errors breed errors and that critical biography of Addison needs to be on guard is 
made evident in Bonamy Dobrée’s felicitous sketch of Addison in his Essay in Biography 
(Oxford Press, 1925). On p. 235 appears the following version of Macaulay, which, not con- 
tent with misquoting Macaulay’s misquotation, introduces phrases from Philips’s Blein- 
heim. As has been shown, this work followed the Campaign. Dobrée writes as follows: 
“The appalling quality of the poetic lucubrations called forth by the battle of Blenheim 
shocked even Godolphin, who could not with any delight 

Think of ten thousand gentlemen at least, 

And each man mounted on his capering beast 
into the Danube being pushed in shoals, as he was asked to do; nor could he revel in the vi- 
sion of his friend Marlborough as a man of prodigious muscular development ‘urging his 
way o’er hills of gasping heroes,’ and ‘dyeing his reeking sword in Gallic blood’.”” Where 
Macaulay cut the casualties of the French cavalry in half, this newest verison multiplies 
them fivefold! 











WAS SIR RICHARD STEELE A FREEMASON? 
By RAE BLANCHARD 


HE list of eighteenth-century celebrities who were freemasons is an 

impressive one with the names on it of Chesterfield, Gibbon, Burke, 
Boswell, Burns, Mozart, Paine, Washington, Franklin, and scores of 
other major and minor lights in the earlier as well as the later years of 
the century. It is rather surprising, therefore, in view of what we know 
of the temperament, ideas, and career of Sir Richard Steele not to find 
his name there also. But although the question of his membership has 
often been raised, no special effort has ever been made to answer it with 
certainty either in the affirmative or the negative.’ I have gone into the 
subject not so much with the purpose of proving that he was or was not 
a freemason as with the hope of opening up approaches leading to new 
facts about his life. It has been an interesting pursuit which, though not 
yielding any documentary proof in the way of lodge minutes or member- 
ship lists, has led me to the conclusion that in all probability Steele was a 
freemason. This summary of my study may lead someone to suggest 
methods of carrying the investigation further. Possibly it may serve also 
to call attention to a subject which appears to have had but little study, 
freemasonry as a social force in the England of George the First. 

The starting point for speculation has usually been the Picart print; 
and concerning this print, which constitutes the only prima-facie evi- 
dence, I have some new observations to offer. 

In 1736, when Steele had been dead seven years, a book was published 
in Amsterdam containing this piece of evidence supporting the belief 


1 Following are some typical comments made by masonic historians. J. W. Lewis, “A 
Fragment of History,’ Masonic Eclectic (N.Y., 1865), 1, 144: “Whether Sir Richard Steele 
was a Mason, I do not know.” John Yarker, “The Stuarts and Freemasonry,” Freemason’s 
Magazine (London, 26 Feb. 1870), p. 165, quoting a statement by Matthew Cooke: “Steele 
was a Freemason of the York Rite or Ancient Masons.” W. J. Hughan, Masonic Sketches 
and Reprints (N. Y., 1871), p. 86: “There is no evidence that Steele was a Freemason of the 
York Rite.” R. F. Gould, The History of Freemasonry (N. Y., 1886), rv, 276n: ‘There is no 
further evidence to connect Sir Richard Steele with the Society of Freemasons beyond the 
existence of a curious plate.” G. W. Speth, Transactions of the Lodge Quatuor Coronati, No. 
2076 (London, 1892), v, 57: [the Picart Plate] is indeed the only evidence on that point.” 
W. J. Chetwode Crawley, Transactions, op. cit. (1897), x, 55: “the difficulty of bringing 
Dick Steele within the scope of the Amsterdam engraver.” E. L. Hawkins, Transactions, 
op. cit. (1911), xxiv, 71: “I should like to know why the portrait of Sir Richard Steele was 
introduced by Picart.” Sir Alfred Robbins, English-S peaking Freemasonry (London, 1930), 
p. 35: “Whether he [Steele] was himself a Mason has been subject for speculation.”* 

One point, in my opinion, has not been sufficiently emphasized anywhere: the question 
of Steele’s membership may have been clouded by the fact that another man of the same 
name, Sir Richard Steele, Bart, was in the midcentury a member of Royal Arch Lodge, No. 
198, in Dublin. See A. Q. C. Transactions (1910), xxum, 180, 184. 
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that at sometime during his life he had been a freemason. The editor 
and projector of the book was Bernard Picart, a French artist, and the 
book was Volume tv of the eleven-volume French edition of his Religious 
Ceremonies and Customs. In this particular volume dealing with religious 
customs in England there is the double-page plate in question, designed, 
according to the imprint, by L.F.D.B. [L.F. Du Bourg] and engraved by 
I. F. [John Faber, Jr.]. The plate presents a scene in a lodge room: in 
the foreground the master, the wardens, and other members garbed in 
ritual costume with their aprons and insignia; stretching beyond, a table 
shaped in a square; and on the wall in the background a high panel pre- 
senting a pictorial list of 129 English lodges. This panel is divided into 
separate oblong compartments, on each of which is a number, the copy 
of a tavern sign, and the name of the tavern or street where the lodge 
met. In the top center in a cornice effect appears the arms of Thomas, 
Viscount Weymouth, and just below in a small oval is a medallion por- 
trait of Steele, captioned “Sir Richard Steele.” The inscription at the 
bottom of the plate is Les Free-Massons. 

The exposition accompanying the plate is in the form of a long foot- 
note written in 1735 (the date explicitly stated), and is an informed and 
factual discussion (written in French) of freemasonry in general and the 
Grand Lodge of England in particular. The Commentator mentions the 
attempts of the English lodge to form lodges in Holland; he is surprised 
that suspicion should be entertained in Holland or elsewhere of a society 
whose distinguished membership includes persons of high rank in church 
and state; he stresses the fact that masonry is a democratic institution, 
that members come from all social classes. And apparently taking a dis- 
interested view in gathering his information, he has not overlooked a no- 
torious pamphlet, which he quotes from, Samuel Prichard’s Masonry 
Dissected, an “‘exposure,”’ first published in London in 1730 and by this 
time having seen many editions. He carefully explains that the source of 
the pictorial list of lodges in the plate is the official Engraved List for 
1735, put out in London by John Pine, himself a mason, and that Pine’s 
English booklet is dedicated to the present Grand Master, Lord Wey- 
mouth, whose arms are depicted in the plate. 

There is nothing in the plate or in the accompanying footnote to indi- 
cate why Steele’s portrait is used so prominently in this representation 
of freemasonry. But if its inclusion is a false note, it is the only one to be 


2 Cerémonies et Coutumes Religieuses de Tous les Peuples du Monde Representées par des 
Figures dessinées de la main de Bernard Picart (Amsterdam: Chez J. F. Bernard, 1723-41), 
Folio. Vol. tv: . . . Qui contient les Anglicans, les Quaquers, les Anabaplistes (Amsterdam, 
1736). (The plate follows p. 251.) The copy examined is in the Library of the Peabody In- 
stitute, Baltimore, Md. 
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detected; for an air of moderation and sober authenticity pervades the 
whole affair. This integrity has frequently been remarked by masonic 
commentators; but they have been stopped short, as one of them puts 
it, by “the difficulty of bringing Dick Steele within the scope of the Am- 
sterdam engraver.” That difficulty can be surmounted, however, by 
studying certain facts about the artists whose work appears in the plate. 

It is well known that John Pine, London artist and bookseller, whose 
reproduced List is of central interest in the plate, was, from 1725 to 1741, 
the engraver, printer, and publisher of the annual official list of lodges 
affiliated with the London lodge and that during those years he was an 
active mason.’ That Bernard Picart, projector of Religious Ceremonies, 
was the friend and teacher of Pine seems not to be so well known and has 
never been related to the problem of Steele’s membership. The fact is 
undoubtedly of significance, however, showing as it does that the two 
men must have worked together in Amsterdam or in London. Picart, a 
Parisian, lived in Amsterdam from 1710 until his death in 1733, at which 
time his friend and fellow-artist, Louis Fabritius Du Bourg, a Hollander, 
seems to have taken charge of the great work—certainly of Volume IV, 
containing the masonic plate. Whether Picart and Du Bourg were masons 
is not discoverable, but they may very well have been, as by this time 
masonry had achieved considerable prestige in Holland and lodges had 
been formed in the principal cities under the aegis of the English.‘ Also 


* Various details of Pine’s membership are well known; for example, in 1725 he was a 
member of The Globe Tavern Lodge in Moorgate. For comment on his engraved Lists see 
John Lane, A Handy Book to the Study of the Engraved, Printed, and Manuscript Lists of 
Lodges . . . from 1723 to 1814 (London, 1889). For facsimile reproductions of the frontis- 
pieces for the years 1729, 1734, 1735, and 1736, and of the Lists themselves for 1729 and 
1736, see A. F. Calvert, The Grand Lodge of Fngland, 1717-1917 (London, 1917). I have 
not found any reproductions made from the original of the 1735 List, which is under scru- 
tiny in this article; that it is extant, however, is shown by the fact that a facsimile of the 
frontispiece is given by Calvert (p. 51). He gives also the list for 1736, which is very similar 
to that of the print. 

* A masonic lodge had been founded at The Hague as early as 1725, but not until 1731 
did freemasonry make much headway in Holland. In that year a special lodge meeting was 
held under the auspices of the Grand Lodge of England to admit into the fraternity no less 
a person than Francis, Duke of Lorraine, subsequently Grand Duke of Tuscany and Em- 
peror of Germany, with Dr. J. T. Desaguliers, F. R. S., presiding as Master, and Lord 
Chesterfield, English Ambassador to Holland, assisting at the initiation. By 1735, when the 
commentary was written, there were several lodges in Holland, located at The Hague and 
in Rotterdam and Amsterdam, but they were under suspicion of seditious activities; and 
in December 1735, after the pillaging of a lodge in Amsterdam, chiefly English in coloring, 
a magisterial order forbade assemblies. This seems to have been the first action taken by 
civil authorities against freemasonry on the continent. See Gould, The History of Free- 
masonry, V, 201-202; and Emmanuel Rebold, A General History of Freemasonry in Europe, 
trans. by J. Fletcher Brennan (Cincinnati, 1868), pp. 123-125. 
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French lodges had been established for French-speaking members in 
London,’ where the two men may have belonged, where possibly the 
plate may have been designed and made and the footnote exposition 
written. 

But whether it was made in London or in the workrooms at Amster- 
dam, the engraver—and this fact has not been noticed—was none other 
than an Englishman, John Faber, Jr., who was himself a freemason and 
as such was several times called upon to execute similar commissions, for 
example to engrave the portrait of London’s first Grand Master, Anthony 
Sayer, and the masonic portrait of Frederick, Prince of Wales.* Moreover, 
another pertinent fact has not been noted: that the portrait of Steele 
which Du Bourg, the designer of the plate, and Faber, its engraver, chose 
to reproduce, among several which were available, was the work of Sir 
James Thornhill, a prominent mason, who for a number of years was an 
official of the Grand Lodge and also used his art in masonic commissions.’ 
Although his portrait of Steele had been painted some years earlier (in 
1713) and although Thornhill himself had died two years before the 
plate was published (in 1734), its choice, nevertheless, cannot appear 
otherwise than significant. 

Thus we see that through the professional friendship of Pine and 
Picart, editor of the Amsterdam work, and through the association of 
Faber with Picart’s assistant, Du Bourg, the masonic plate became a 
reality. We see also that the three English artists whose work appears— 
John Pine, John Faber Jr., and Sir James Thornhill—were important 
officials in English masonry. And it seems highly probable that Pine and 
Faber, who must have suggested the use of Thornhill’s portrait, knew as 


5 The French lodges in London and their membership lists from about 1723 to 1740 as 
given in the Minutes of the Grand Lodge 1723-1739 (London, 1913) were: Solomon’s Temple, 
Hemming’s Row; The Swan in Long Acre; Prince Eugene’s Head Coffee House, St. Alban’s 
Street (later the Union French Lodge) ; and The Arbor and Crown in Shorts Garden. 

6 Faber’s masonic record is not complete, but it is known that in 1738 he was a member of 
the historic lodge in St. Paul’s Churchyard and was its master in 1746. He was a Steward 
in the Grand Lodge in 1739-40. See C. W. Firebrace, Records of the Lodge Original No. 1, 
Now the Lodge of Antiquity No. 2 of the Free and Accepted Masons of England (privately 
printed, 1926), Vol. 1. 

7 Thornhill was master of The Swan in East Street, Greenwich, between 1723 and 1725 
and by 1728 was a senior warden of the Grand Lodge. We find that he designed the masonic 
frontispiece of Pine’s Engraved List (used first in 1725 and for many years thereafter) and 
that used also for L’ Histoire, Obligations, et Statuts de la trés venérable Confraternité des 
Franc-Macons (Frankfort, 1742)—a book compiled as early as 1733 by De La Tierce, who 
belonged to La Loge Francaise (No. 98) in London. The portrait of Thornhill in the Mu- 
seum at Freemasons’ Hall, London, shows him in his masonic collarette and apron: Cata- 
logue of the Contents of the Museum at Freemasons’ Hall. ... Compiled and arranged by 
Major Sir Algernon Tudor-Craig, 3 vols. (London, 1938), Vol. 11. 
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a fact and took pride in the fact that Steele also was a member of the 
fraternity. There were others in this closely-knit group of English artists 
associated in professional work, friendship, and masonic commissions: 
Joseph Highmore® for one, whose work Pine and Faber engraved, and 
William Hogarth,® personal friend of Pine and son-in-law of Thornhill. 
Nothing in the records indicates that any of these men had personal con- 
tact with Steele save Thornhill, many years earlier, and possibly High- 
more, who seems to have known him in the early 1720’s. But if one may 
judge from the Minutes of the Grand Lodge of the 1720’s and 1730's, 
this group of artists were masons of integrity. And it is not credible that 
they would reproduce or allow to be reproduced a portrait of Steele in a 
print representing masonry without the authority of fact. 

The various possibilities as to the place and to the period in Steele’s 
life when he may have been admitted to freemasonry are next to be can- 
vassed. First, obviously, is London, the scene of his active career from 
the beginning years of the century to 1724, when he retired to Wales. 
The two passages in The Tatler (1709-10) where he speaks of the secret 
signs and tokens of the fraternity seem to imply his interest in free- 
masonry and knowledge of its ways.’® But quite rightly, it appears, 
masonic commentators have always interpreted his remarks to mean, 
not that he himself was a member, but rather that in England in the 
early years of the century “‘speculative masonry,” not just the “‘opera- 
tive” type of masons’ companies, was firmly established and that knowl- 
edge of its usages was widespread. It has usually been assumed that if 
Steele was admitted to masonry in London, it was somewhat later than 
the Tatler period, not until after 1717, when the Grand Lodge began to 
gather together under one central organization the various London 
lodges, and then possibly not until avout 1720, when the movement be- 
gan to be immensely popular. But as a matter of fact no scrap of evidence 
is known in his writings, in newspaper gossip, or in authentic masonic 


8 The engraving of Highmore’s masonic portrait of Anthony Sayer seems to have been 
Pine’s first important work as an engraver (see DNB). Highmore was given a sitting 
also by the Duke of Lorraine, initiated in 1731. He seems to have been admitted to masonry 
at The Swan in East Street, Greenwich, and according to the Mines of the Grand Lodge, 
he was a Grand Warden in 1727-28 and a very faithful attendant at the meetings between 
that time and 1735. For Highmore’s letter addressed to Steele on the subject of Steele’s 
play The Conscious Lovers, produced in 1722, see John Nichols, The Epistolary Corres pond- 
ence of Sir Richard Steele (1809), p. 624. 

* Hogarth is listed as a member of The George in Northampton Street. By virtue of a 
stewardship in the Grand Lodge in 1735, he belonged also to the “Stewards’ Lodge,” and 
he is said to have designed for that lodge the celebrated “Hogarth Jewel.” 

10 These references are to Tatler, No. 26 (9 June 1709) and No. 166 (2 May 1710). Both 
papers are by Steele, but in No. 26 he is quoting a correspondent. 
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records even to suggest that he was then or at any time admitted to 
membership in a London lodge. 

Of the masonic records of this period, the most interesting and informa- 
tive are those kept by the Grand Lodge, which consist of such items as 
minutes of the meetings, lists of officers, and membership lists of the 
affiliated lodges." But as it was not until 1723 that the methodical record- 
keeping of the Grand Lodge began and as Steele left London permanently 
in 1724, these records do not promise returns in his case. Indeed, there is 
no mention of his name in the published records dated 1723 to 1739; and 
surely if mention were to be found in the unpublished portions, masonic 
investigators combing these manuscript pages would long ago have made 
the fact known. 

Just here it should not be overlooked that there were still in existence 
after 1717, London lodges independent of the central organization, that 
is to say, old lodges pursuing their own way without taking the trouble 
to be “constituted”’ by the Grand Lodge;” and it is at least possible that 
Steele may quietly have belonged to one of these, whose records, if it 
ever had any, are no longer extant. But if he did belong to one of these 
independent lodges or indeed to any London lodge, it is my conviction 
that the fact of his membership was not generally known by the masonic 
public until after he left London or possibly not until after his death. 
From 1717 masons and masonry were in the spotlight of publicity, and 
anything that Steele touched was always “hot” news; yet in the warfare 
of pamphlets, in lampoons, in newspaper gossip, the topics of Steele and 
freemasonry seem never to have been coupled. 

With all this in mind it is interesting and important to show that during 
this period masons and masonic influences were thick about him: at 
Drury Lane Theatre and in his circle of friends, fellow writers, publishers, 
and political associates. That Drury Lane Theatre was a rallying point 
for masonry Steele must have been fully aware, for since 1714 he had been 
at the head of its management. Never was he in closer touch with the 
players than in the early winter of 1722, when his play The Conscious 
Lovers was being produced; and it was in January 1723 that the play of a 
mason, Love in a Forest, was produced at Drury Lane and published with 


1 In Quatuor Coronatorum Antigrapha. Masonic Reprints of the Lodge Quatuor Coronati, 
No. 2076, ed. by G. W. Speth and others, 10 vols. (Margate, 1889-1913). Vol. x (1913): 
Reprint of The Minutes of the Grand Lodge of Freemasons of England 1723-1739, ed. by W. J. 
Songhurst. (No. 2076 is the Lodge of Research, London.) The copy used in this study is in 
the possession of the Library of the Supreme Council, 33°, A.A.S.R. Southern Jurisdiction, 
U.S.A. Washington, D. C. 

2 On this subject, see Gilbert W. Daynes, The Birth and Growth of the Grand Lodge of 
England 1717-1726 (London, 1926). 
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a flamboyant dedication to ‘“‘The Worshipful Society of Free Masons.’ 
The author, Charles Johnson, was very well known to Steele, a play- 
wright long associated with Drury Lane. During that same week in Janu- 
ary occurred what is referred to as the first masonic funeral, that of 
Matthew Birkhead, a comedian at Drury Lane and an official of Lodge 
No. 5 (The Three Cranes in the Poultry), whose funeral pall “was sup- 
ported by six freemasons belonging to Drury Lane Playhouse.’ Another 
mason among the players, the distinguished actor John Mills, Senior, 
who had played in the original cast of all four of Steele’s plays produced 
over a period of twenty years from 1701 to 1722, was warden of The 
Sun Tavern in Clare Market. Mills seems to have made his talents service- 
able to his brethren: it is recorded, for example, that at a benefit play in 
December 1728, he spoke the prologue (his son, “Brother Mills, Jr.,” 
sold tickets) and that he performed the same part at the annual feast of 
the Grand Lodge in January 1730." A favorite lodge for actor members 
was The George at Northampton, where Theophilus Cibber, son of 
Colley Cibber, for years Steele’s associate at Drury Lane, belonged in 
1730, as did also the comedian James Quin of Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields 
Theatre." 

Steele’s publishers also figure in the masonic annals of these years, 
James Roberts for one, a name found in the imprint of a dozen of Steele’s 
tracts and periodicals published between 1716 and 1720.17 It was Roberts 
who put out in the autumn of 1722 what is referred to as “possibly the 
earliest masonic work published in England,” a six-penny pamphlet 
entitled The Old Constitutions Belonging to the Ancient and Honourable 
Society of Free and Accepted Masons, containing the old charges.'* A 
masonic testament of far greater importance, James Anderson’s publica- 
tion of February 1723, The Constitutions of the Freemasons, was printed 
by William Hunter, one of Steele’s Whig friends, who probably had at 
some time served as his printer also.!® William Rufus Chetwood, pub- 
lisher, bookseller, and playwright, who with Roberts and Charles Lillie 


13 Love in a Forest. A Comedy. As it is acted at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. ... By 
Mr. Johnson. London. Printed for W. Chetwood at Cato’s Head in Russell Street, Covent 
Garden, and Thomas Edlin . . . 1723. See Calvert, op. cit., for contemporary newspaper 
accounts. 4 Calvert, p. 56, quotes from The W eekly Journal for 12 January 1723. 

6 See Minutes of the Grand Lodge 1723-1739, p. 96. 16 Tbid., p. 177. 

17 Steele’s publications in 1716: Town Talk; An Account of the State of the Roman Catholick 
Religion; The British Subject’s Answer; and The Condemn’d Lords; in 1719, A Letter to Lord 
Oxford; The Antidote I and II; and The Spinster; in 1720 (with Chetwood and Lillie and 
others), The Crisis of Property; A Nation a Family; The State of the Case; and The Theatre. 

18 Daynes, op. cit., p. 132. 

19 This was printed by William Hunter for John Senex and John Hunter. Evidence of 
Steele’s acquaintance with Hunter is found in his correspondence of 1722. 
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published the four items which were practically all of Steele’s output for 
the year 1720, must have been deep in masonry at that very time. It 
was Chetwood who published Johnson’s play with the masonic dedica- 
tion mentioned above. And some years later, in 1732, he not only dedi- 
cated his own ballad opera to ‘‘The Grand Master, the Deputy Grand 
Master, The Grand Wardens, and the rest of the Brethren,’’ but pre- 
sented in it a masonic hero: The Generous Free-Mason.*® Charles Lillie 
is another of the publisher group to take note of. A friend of Addison’s 
and Steele’s since Bickerstaff days, he had been one of the publishers of 
the collected Tatler and an agent for the daily Spectator ; and in 1720 his 
name appeared on all of Steele’s publications. Without doubt, he is the 
“Brother Lillie’ prominently mentioned in The Minutes of the Grand 
Lodge for about 1725, at whose coffee-house in York Buildings one of the 
lodges had its headquarters. 

Very interesting indeed are the names of Steele’s acquaintances, friends 
and fellow wits on the early membership lists. Samuel Keck, Master in 
the Court of Chancery (d. 1725), in whose home the Steele children lived 
for a time after the death of Lady Steele in 1718, was first a warden and 
then master of The Griffen in Newgate Street; and John Bullock of the 
Inner Temple, who married Keck’s daughter, Lady Steele’s intimate 
friend, was in 1723 a member of The Fountain Tavern in the Strand. 
Roger Gale, antiquarian and member of the Royal Society, one of 
Steele’s correspondents, was a prominent mason during the twenties. 
Richard Savage, the unfortunate poet whom Steele befriended, we find 
was initiated at a somewhat later period, in 1737, at The Old Man’s 
Coffee House, Charing Cross.”* Investigators into masonry are always 
speaking of Charles Delafaye and his “Fellow-Craft’s Song, to be sung 
and played at the grand Feast.” Since London Gazette days in 1707-10, 
when Steele was editor and Delafaye, clerk, was his helper, they had been 
friends: a faithful civil servant, Delafaye had risen in 1717 to the position 
of undersecretary of state for the northern department and in 1724 for 
the southern. From the first Delafaye’s masonic affiliations were with 
The Horn Tavern, Westminster, to which members of parliament and 
other government officials belonged.” Steele’s own son-in-law, the Hon. 


20 The Generous Free-Mason or the Constant Lady with the Humours of Squire Noodle, and 
his Man Doodle. A Tragi-comi-farcical Ballad Opera. . . . Printed for J. Roberts. A copy of 
this play is to be found in the Library of Congress. 

"1 The Daily Advertiser for 13 Sept. 1737 is authority for this statement; at the same meet- 
ing the poet James Thomson was initiated (quoted by E. H. Dring, English Masonic Litera- 
ture before 1751 (London, 1913], p. 30). 

22 Delafaye’s song was given in the authorized masonic publication, The Constitutions of 
the Freemasons (London, 1723); it appears in The Free-Mason’s Pocket Companion (Edin- 
burgh, 1752), in James Callendar’s Collection of Free Mason’s Songs, and elsewhere. 
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John Trevor, although of course not known as such to Steele at this 
time (he married Elizabeth Steele in 1732), was warden at The King’s 
Arms, St. Paul’s, during the notorious régime of the Duke of Wharton as 
Master in 1722. 

If Addison was a mason, the fact is not known, but Jonathan Swift 
and Alexander Pope are on the register of members; for there can be no 
doubt that the ‘Mr. Alex' Pope” and “Mr. John Swift’’ who belonged to 
The Goat at the foot of the Hay Market were really they. It may be rather 
difficult to think of these gentlemen as serious masons, but the fact is 
that the names do appear together in an official list of The Minutes of 
the Grand Lodge, recorded between 1725 and 1730. And there is also no 
doubt that during these years their intimate fellow satirist, Dr. John 
Arbuthnot, was a mason, associated with The Castle Tavern, St. Giles, 
and also with The Bedford Head, Covent Garden. On the other hand, the 
case of the old critic, John Dennis, sometimes Steele’s friend and some- 
times his enemy over a period of thirty years, is dubious. His name cer- 
tainly does not appear in the archives of the Grand Lodge. And it is 
hard to say what lies behind the newspaper account of his initiation into 
masonry in 1730: “Mr. Dennis the famous poet and critick .. . at the 
Prince William Tavern, Charing Cross.’ 

A good many Whig leaders with whom Steele had been associated on oc- 
casion were freemasons, some of them high officials in the Grand Lodge: 
to mention only one, John, second Duke of Montagu, who was Grand 
Master in 1721-22, the first of a long line of noblemen to hold that high 
office. Montagu and Steele had both been members of the Kit Cat 
and Hanover Clubs and strategists in Hanoverian politics during the 
last years of Anne’s reign. Lord Hinchinbroke, another political friend, 
was a member of the Fountain Tavern Lodge in 1722. Thomas Pelham, 
Duke of Newcastle, may be mentioned also, the man to whom Steele 
owed his seat in parliament from 1715 to 1721. Just how zealous a 
mason Newcastle was does not appear, but it is on the records that he was 
initiated in 1731 at an occasional lodge held at Houghton Hall, Sir 
Robert Walpole’s Norfolk seat.” 

There remains to be considered in relation to Steele, the great mason, 
Desaguliers himself, the guiding spirit of English masonry during the 
early years of its organized existence. The enormous services that Dr. 
J. T. Desaguliers, F. R. S., gave to masonry from the year 1719, when he 


*3 Minutes of the Grand Lodge 1723-1739, List of 1730, p. 156. 

4 Read’s W eekly Journal, 18 April 1730 (quoted by Dring, op. cit., p. 20). 

*5 See The Correspondence of Richard Steele (1941), pp. 57, 91. 

26 Noted in Anderson’s Old Constitutions of 1738. See also Gould, History of Freemasonry, 
Iv, 388. 
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was Grand Master, until his death in 1744, have been analyzed again and 
again by every masonic historian—how he won prestige for masonry by 
securing the interest of the nobles and even of royalty; how he stimulated 
good fellowship among the brotherhood, arranged the codification of the 
ritual, and established the benevolence fund; how he influenced the 
course of masonry in Scotland also and even on the continent. ‘The 
earliest statesman of the Craft and the greatest inspirer of organization 
and director of administration Freemasonry has known”’ is the judgment 
of a recent authority.?” Steele knew Desaguliers very well, admired his 
scientific experiments, subscribed to his books, and apparently attended 
his lectures on experimental science; he even took the trouble to puff 
Desaguliers’ inventions and advertise his activities in the periodicals. 
Beyond a doubt the reputation of masonry would be greatly enhanced 
in his eyes for the reason of Desaguliers’ connection with it.”® 

The foregoing account will call to mind the fascination which free- 
masonry held for George the First’s London—for high and low, rich and 
poor, artisan and aristocrat, Whig and Tory. If Sir Richard Steele with 
his love of friendly, goodnatured fellowship, his philanthropic zeal, his 
strong social purposes could resist the glamour and appeal of this brother- 
hood, which had attracted his associates in every walk of life, then there 
was more iron in his make-up than we have suspected. 

London, however, is not the only possibility to be considered. In- 
vestigators into the question of Steele’s masonic affiliations seem to have 
stopped short just here and not to have realized that he may have been 
admitted to masonry elsewhere in the British Isles—in Yorkshire, or in 
Scotland, or in South Wales, places where he at times visited or lived. 

Take Yorkshire. From February 1715 to March 1721 Steele was mem- 
ber for Boroughbridge, a posting town where the North Road and the 
York Road met, about seventeen miles northwest of York. Now as he 
kept in close touch with his constituency at Boroughbridge and as he 
had many friends elsewhere in Yorkshire, we may suppose that he some- 
times visited them. At the time of his election early in 1715 he spent 
several weeks in Boroughbridge and York (Lady Steele lodging in York), 
and we can be sure of at least one other visit in the autumn of 1717. 
Probably on other occasions he was there: Boroughbridge was the half- 
way point between London and Edinburgh, and during these years 
Steele made at least three business trips to Scotland. It is pure conjecture, 
of course, but we can imagine that the York friends might have shown 

27 Robbins, English-S peaking Freemasonry, p. 54. 

28 See The Correspondence of Steele (1941), p. 218, for an account of a curious incident in 


1719 involving the two men, in which Steele was not altogether blameless, but which only 
goes to show his high regard for the scientist. 
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their camaraderie and good-will by inviting him to join them in their 
freemason brotherhood as a regular or as an honorary member. York- 
shire masonry had had a long and venerable past; and at this time in the 
century, here in the north as well as in the south there was a revival of 
interest, private lodges were formed, and “‘gentlemen’”’ invited to become 
members and officials. One particular lodge to think about in connection 
with Steele is “the Old York Lodge” (““The Honourable Society and 
Company of Freemasons in the City of York”), which was partly of 
“operative” character but not wholly so, as gentlemen also belonged. 
This lodge kept records which still exist or did, as late as 1870, when a 
careful masonic historian reported his examination of them.?* Not a word 
did he say of Steele, and as a matter of fact he happened to be one of 
those interested at the time in the Steele inquiry; but it must be re- 
membered that he associated Steele with London, and the name may 
have been far from his thoughts as he examined Yorkshire records. At 
about the same time, this authority on Yorkshire masonry flatly denied 
the assertion made by another commentator that Steele was a freemason 
“of the York rite.” If Steele by any chance was a Yorkshire mason, that 
very fact could have been responsible for his apparent indifference to 
London activities during those years of organization in London from 
1717 on. For at this time the Yorkshire fraternity had different features 
and usages from those of the southern lodge; and their separateness is 
shown by the fact that by 1725 Yorkshire had formed its own high 
tribunal and separate jurisdiction. 

There is also the chance that Steele was a Scottish mason, a member, 
regular or honorary, of an Edinburgh lodge. Always sympathetic to 
Scottish points of view, he was appointed to the Commission for For- 
feitures in Scotland following the Rising of ’15 and in connection with 
his duties as Commissioner made three visits to Edinburgh, being there 
in late October or early November 1717, from August to November 1720, 
and from October to November 1721. He was cordially received and 
treated with great courtesy as a distinguished visitor, and on the first 
occasion was given the public honor of membership in the Edinburgh 
Corporation. Is it possible that on one of these visits he was made an 
honorary member of the Lodge of Edinburgh, Mary’s Chapel, No. 1? 
Or of Lodge Canongate, Kilwinning, No. 2? Both were lodges of seven- 
teenth-century beginnings. As to the latter, the answer is that we cannot 
know, because the earliest extant minute of the lodge is dated February 


*® Hughan, “History of Freemasonry in York,” in Masonic Sketches and Reprints, pp. 
33-34. If understood aright, the purport of Hughan’s statement is that records of this lodge 
and of the Grand Lodge of Yorkshire are preserved in the archives of York Lodge, No. 236. 
For Steele and the York rite, see Note 1 above, Pts. 2 and 3. 
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1735. As to Mary’s Chapel, a careful search recently made of the Minute 
Book and the List of Admissions for the years in question (1717-21) re- 
veals no mention of Steele’s name.*° It has not been possible to ascertain 
the masonic leanings of any of the Scottish friends—with the exception of 
one small detail. In 1717 Steele’s host was a member of a masonic family, 
his father, Sir Patrick Hume of Polwarth, afterwards Earl of Marchmont 
(d. 1724), having been fellow and master of the Lodge of Edinburgh as 
early as 1667." It is only a matter of conjecture that Steele may have 
become a mason indirectly by virtue of his honorary membership in the 
Corporation of Edinburgh. The nineteenth-century historian of Scottish 
masonry implies that being granted the freedom of the City of Edinburgh 
often meant some kind of membership in the Lodge.” The expansion of 
“speculative” masonry began during these years and the Grand Lodge 
of Scotland was organized in 1736. As the matter now stands, no record 
has been found of Steele as a Scottish mason. 

We turn next to the period when he lived in South Wales. In July 1724 
Steele, aged fifty-two, retired to Carmarthen, South Wales; and there he 
lived, on the estate inherited from Lady Steele, with their two daughters 
and among her kinsmen until his death in September 1729. Whatever 
may have been his status in masonry up to now as a regular or an honor- 
ary member, in a “speculative” or “‘operative”’ lodge, in a London, York- 
shire, or Scottish organization, or whether indeed he had ever before 
been a member anywhere, it seems altogether likely that during the last 
two or three years of his life he was in some way definitely connected 
with the lodge of Carmarthen. This was one of the earliest county lodges 
to be organized and affiliated with the Grand Lodge, being numbered 34 
on the Engraved List of 1729, which first assigned authoritatively the 
numbers according to seniority. It was “constituted” by the London 
mother lodge in July 1724, the very month when Steele wound up his 
business in London and went to Carmarthen. Because of this coincidence, 
did we not know the facts to be otherwise, we should doubtless be 
tempted to connect his name in some way with this masonic event. But 
the record preserved in The Minutes of the Grand Lodge is explicit in stat- 
ing the names of the five organizers and of their leader, who acted “by 
deputation” for the then Grand Master, the Duke of Richmond. And 
Steele is not one of them. The same record gives one other membership 


80 The search was very kindly made at my request by Mr. John Kippen, Past Master 
of Lodge Canongate, Kilwinning, No. 2. See also the exhaustive study: David Murray 
Lyon, History of the Lodge of Edinburgh (Mary’s Chapel) No. 1. Embracing an Account of 
the Rise and Progress of Freemasonry in Scotland (Edinburgh and London, 1873). 

3 For Steele’s account of this visit, see Correspondence, pp. 121, 124; for the Marchmont 
item, Lyon, p. 90. ® See Lyon, ep. cit., for a full discussion. 
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list—that of 9 June 1726; and Steele’s name is not on this list either. Up 
to this time, then, he was at least not an active member at Carmarthen. 

The thirty-three members of the Carmarthen lodge were representative 
of all social groups in the county: the gentry, the professional ranks, and 
the tradespeople. There were baronets, esquires, and gentlemen; several 
mercers, a bookseller, an apothecary, a merchant, a painter, an ““M.D.” 
and an “‘A.B.”, a glover, a brazier, and so on, descriptive terms being 
given after each name. Some of these men were or had been municipal 
and county officers, and the group seemed to be slightly Whiggish in 
coloring. Among them it is especially arresting to find Steele’s nearest 
kinsmen—Alexander and Theophilus Scurlock—and the friend, Henry 
Vaughan, who later witnessed his will. For some years the meetings of the 
lodge were held at the Bay Nag’s Head and Star, Northgate; but the 
meeting place in later years—the organization continued until about 
1754—was The Bunch of Grapes.* One can imagine what delight Richard 
Steele would have found in fraternizing with this democratic group uni- 
fied by mystical, benevolent, and social purposes, and what pride: some- 
thing akin to the pride he had felt when on his first visit to Carmarthen, 
in 1719, he had been made an honorary member of the borough. But 
however friendly and sympathetic to the purposes of the organization 
and however eager to act his part in the activities of the county, Steele 
was old and in a declining condition, during the first year or so quite 
ill, and it is possible that he was never more than an honored masonic 
visitor at the festival meetings. Whatever his status, I believe that it was 
during this period—and not until this period—that Steele’s connection 
with masonry became generally known to the London masons in high 
places. The news drifted back to the Grand Lodge in London. It would 
be something only to be talked of; there would probably be no occasion 
for it to be written down anywhere in the records, and the only evidence 
to reach us of the way it touched and impressed the brethren is the por- 
trait in the Picart print. 

By piecing together a few factual records and newspaper items, one 
can even reconstruct the situation in which London masons may have 
become aware of Steele’s participation in the Welsh lodge. Masonry in 
South Wales had proved to be such a hardy, thriving plant that within 
three years, in 1727, a Provincial Grand Lodge was organized at Car- 
marthen and a Provincial Grand Master appointed. The pride of the 


% The authorities consulted on the Carmarthen Lodge were: reprint of The Minutes of 
the Grand Lodge of Freemasons of England 1723-39 (described above), especially Minute 
Book No. 1, 24 June 1723-17 March 1731; William Spurrell, Carmarthen and its Neighbor- 
hood (1876), pp. 120-121; Pine’s Engraved List of Lodges as given by John Lane, op. cit.; 
A.Q.C. Transactions, xxrv (1911), 180. 
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London mother lodge is evidenced in the attentions shown the visiting 
Welsh brethren, who doubtless were not loath to talk of their achieve- 
ments. And these men must have spoken of Steele, whose name was sti! 
glamorous, whose Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian, whose tracts and 
pamphlets and plays were far from being forgotten. One such visitor to 
London in December 1728 was a Mr. Edward Oakley, one of the or- 
ganizers of the first lodge at Carmarthen. On the 27th he was at the 
Grand Lodge for the important St. John’s Day meeting, where, if one 
reads aright between the lines, he was regarded with great interest as 
a visiting provincial.“ There is no knowing to whom Oakley talked that 
night of Sir Richard; but it is certainly a fact attested by the record that 
also present were Sir James Thornhill, Grand Warden elect, and Joseph 
Highmore, a retiring Grand Warden, both, as we have seen, of the key 
group of freemason artists connected with the Picart print.® Another of 
these liaison masons between London and South Wales was Sir Edward 
Mansel, Bart., of Trimsaran, Carmarthenshire, County Sheriff, the first 
Provincial Grand Master. Mansel had been on the original membership 
list of the local group, and he was eventually to become an officer in the 
London Grand Lodge.” The record is voluble on the topic of the Quar- 
terly Communication held at the Devil Tavern, Temple Bar, in 1733, 
when Mansel was present as a provincial officer, accompanied by the 
Master and the Warden of the Carmarthen Lodge. Within the next two 
years he became, first Junior and then, in 1735, Senior Grand Warden of 
the London Grand Lodge.*” This brings us up to the period when the 
Picart print was designed and made by Du Bourg with the assistance of 
the English artists, Pine and Faber. 

In the course of this inquiry we have considered the Picart print, its 
design and its masonic designers; the background of masonry in George 
the First’s London touching Steele at every point, and in Yorkshire 
and Edinburgh, where he may have joined the craft; and finally the 
masonic organization in a country town of South Wales, where the lodge 


4 See The Minutes of the Grand Lodge, pp. 24, 44, 155. On the 31st he addressed a lodge in 
Silver Street, to which he seems originally to have belonged. This address is mentioned by 
Cox, Old Constitutions (1871), p. xxiv. I infer that Oakley’s address is given at the end of B. 
Cole’s Book of the Ancient Constitutions (1729). 

% The facts of the meeting are recorded in The New Book of Constitutions (London, 1738), 
Chap. v; and this record is reprinted by Calvert, op. cit., p. 264. That Oakley was present 
is also made known by a news item in The Maryland Gazette for April 1729, in which a brief 
article datelined London, 4 January 1729, reports the meeting, stating that “Wardens be- 
longing to the Lodge at Caermarthen in South Wales” were visitors. Both Thornhill and 
Highmore are also mentioned in the Gazette article. My attention was called to the item by 
Mr. J. Willis Smith. 

% Spurrell, op. cit., p. 121; also Weekly Journal or the British Gazetteer, 16 July 1726, as 
quoted by Dring, op. cit. 

37 The Minutes of the Grand Lodge, pp. 231-233, 240, 252. 
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was a unifying civic and social institution in which he could hardly have 
escaped membership, either as a first venture or on the basis of an earlier 
affiliation. 

A final question may linger in the reader’s mind: Is there any good 
reason why, during the years 1717 to 1724, a period of such high en- 
thusiasm for masonry, Steele’s name would not be found in masonic 
annals along with those of his London associates? As suggested above, it 
may be that his admission to the York or to the Scottish fraternity would 
have kept him from uniting with the London group because of the differ- 
ence in their rituals and usages, indeed because of the decided lack of 
harmony among the various branches. And for personal reasons he may 
not have had room in these crowded and harassed years for another 
obligation. Lady Steele’s death in 1718 left him with domestic burdens; 
work on the Scottish Commission and parliamentary duties were press- 
ing; just at this time the ill-fated Fish-Pool scheme was most exacting of 
time and energy; in a final burst of creative activity he completed and 
produced his Conscious Lovers at Drury Lane; and all the while, ill health 
and financial tangles were fast closing in upon him. But of one thing we 
can feel rather certain: there was no political deterrent. The political 
motive which unified Steele’s very strong Whiggism, both before and 
after the accession of George I, was devotion to the Hanoverian cause; 
and while the freemasons of England, as a body, seem not, at this period, 
to have engaged in political plotting, loyalty to the Hanoverian dynasty 
as an established power was a fundamental policy. 

This brief study of British freemasonry in the early eighteenth century 
has left me with two convictions. Although documentary evidence is as 
yet lacking, I am nevertheless convinced that Steele must have been a 
freemason. It has also become my belief that masonry played a much 
larger and more important réle than social historians have indicated as a 
social power preparing the way for the later revolutionary movements in 
democracy.** 


GouUCcHER COLLEGE 


38 A suggestive book on this subject: Bernard Fay, Revolution and Freemasonry 1680- 
1800 (1935). 

For various kinds of assistance given me during my reading on this subject, I wish to 
acknowledge my indebtedness and express my thanks to Mr. Claud Shaffer, Grand Secre- 
tary of the Grand Lodge of Maryland; Dr. Henry W. Meikle, National Library of Scotland; 
Miss Eleanor Falley, Librarian, Goucher College; R. Baker Harris, Librarian, Library of 
the Supreme Council, 33°, A. & A. S. R., Southern Jurisdiction, U.S.A., Washington, D. C.; 
Major Sir Thomas Lawson-Tancred, Aldborough, Yorkshire; Mr. Sidney A. White, Grand 
Secretary, United Grand Lodge of England; the Rev. Edgar C. Powers, 33°, Grand In- 
spector General, A. & A. S. R., Valley of Baltimore, Md., Southern Jurisdiction, U.S.A. 
I owe special thanks to Mr. J. Willis Smith, Past Master, Secretary and Historian of Con- 
cordia Lodge, No. 13, A. F. & A. M., and Curator of the Masonic Museum, Baltimore, Md. 























GOETHE’S MAERCHEN IN THE LIGHT OF NOVALIS 
By FREDERICK HIEBEL 


I 


OETHE’S Maerchen which concluded his Unterhaltungen deutscher 

Ausgewanderter, published in Schiller’s Horen in 1795,' was en- 
thusiastically received by all early romanticists.2 August Wilhelm 
Schlegel wrote a review of Goethe’s fairy tale immediately after its pub- 
lication,* which represented the delight of his whole generation on the 
eve of the literary movement of romanticism: 


... Was aber alles Belehrende und Ergitzende in den vorigen Unterhaltungen 
dahinten laft, was ein sanftes Wohlgefallen in das lebhafteste Vergniigen ver- 
wandelt, ist das Maerchen, zu dem wir durch treffende Winke iiber das Wesen 
der Phantasie vorbereitet werden. Sie gaukelt uns alsdann das lieblichste 
Marchen vor, das je von ihrem Himmel auf die diirre Erde herabgefallen ist. Alle 
ihre Jugend und Frohlichkeit scheint wach geworden zu sein... nie gab es 
einen liebenswiirdigeren Schmerz als den der siiSen Lilie; ueberhaupt erregt 
sie ein Gefiihl, als wenn man den Duft der Blume, deren Name sie fiihrt, in 
freier Luft einatmete ...es ist eine Zeichnung, bei der man nicht ohne Er- 
gétzen verweilen kann ...so schwebt das ganze Miarchen hin, und wer sich 
nicht an ihm erfreuen wollte, miiSte wenigstens nicht mit unbefangnem Geist 
sich belustigen kénnen oder alle Werke, woran die Einbildungskraft allein teil- 
hat, lastig finden. Alsdann kénnte es ihn vielleicht noch unterhalten, nach einem 
haltbaren Faden der Deutung zu suchen, welches wir noch nicht unternommen 
haben.‘ 


Goethe’s tale invited comments from the very outset. Except for a lost 
explication of Schiller and various remarks in letters of contemporaries, 
Novalis became its first literary commentator. For Novalis’ interpreta- 


1 10. Stueck, October 1795; later in Goethe’s Works, vol. x11, 2nd ed. (1808). 

? Fr. Strich, Die Mythologie in der deutschen Literatur von Klopstock bis Wagner (Halle: 
Niemeyer, 1910), 1, 320 f.: “Das Zusammenwirken der Krifte also die Idee des Symboli- 
schen, wie sie in der griechischen Mythologie zur Erscheinung kam, wurde von Goethe in 
einer symbolischen Dichtung dargestellt. Die Romantik begriiSte sein Marchen als eine 
neue Mythologie.” 

3 In the Allgemeine Literatur Zeitung, 6. Januar 1796; now in Saemtliche Werke, x, 85 ff. 

‘ Reprinted in Deutsche Literatur, Sammlung literarischer Kunst- und Kulturdenkmdler 
in Entwicklungsreihen (Leipzig, 1937), Reihe Romantik, 11, 177 f. 

5 Schiller’s interpretation sent to Goethe December 25, 1795, is lost. Other interpreta- 
tions of the same and the following years, as those of Prince August von Gotha (Goethe 
Jahrbuch XXV, 1904, p. 40 f.) and of Charlotte von Kalb (Goethe Jahrbuch XIII, p. 53 f.), 
cannot count as literary interpretations. The first comments which were of consequence 
for German literature were those of Novalis. Twenty-one years after publication of the 
Maerchen, Goethe dictated three different interpretations of the tale; one of them was that 
of Charlotte von Kalb. See Goethe’s Works, Weimarer Ausgabe, 42, 11, 444 ff. 
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tion of Goethe’s tale it has been customary to point to his poem in the 
Blumen cycle entitled Es ist an der Zeit.6 The heading consists of words 
from the tale; they are spoken in the subterranean temple. The poem of 
six lines (consisting of three distichs) contains several motifs—the 
temple, the loving couple, and the young man with the beautiful lily. 
These verses have been almost exclusively interpreted as a political 
apotheosis of the young royal couple on the Prussian throne, King 
Friedrich Wilhelm III and Queen Luise.’ 

Our study will show that it is insufficient to point to this one poem as 
Novalis’ only or major interpretation of Goethe’s tale, and that it is 
inadequate to place Novalis in line with the political commentators of 
the Maerchen. Novalis’ elucidation is far more profound than that of a 
romantic apotheosis of the Prussian dynasty or of a general desire for the 
golden age. He approached Goethe’s tale from four different angles of 
vision. These four interpretations were quite independent of one another 
and derived from various fields of studies. They all originated during 
different periods within the year 1798. In this year Novalis studied at 
the Bergakademie at Freiberg and came in contact with the same spiri- 
tual background which lay behind Goethe’s natural scientific research. 


Il 


Before looking at Novalis’ four interpretations, there is a biographical 
fact which seems to be important for our consideration. Shortly after the 
publication of his fairy tale, Goethe paid a visit to Sophie von Kuehn, 
the beloved of Novalis, who lay ill in the clinic of Hofrat Starke in Jena 
during the middle of September, 1796. This occurred one and one half 
years before the two poets met each other, at a time when Friedrich von 
Hardenberg was still completely unknown among literary circles.* This 
personal visit of Goethe to Sophie stimulated Novalis to a profounder 
study of Goethe’s works. Shortly after Sophie’s death* Novalis wrote to 
Professor Woltmann in Jena, on April 14, 1797: 


[Goethe’s] Anhanglichkeit an das erhabene Bild Sophiens hat mir ihn lieber 


6 Novalis’ Schriften, ed. P. Kluckhohn im Verein mit Richard Samuel (Leipzig, 1929)’ 
1, 351 f.; first published in the newly founded Jahrbiicher fiir die preussische Monarchie 
(1798), Juni-Heft. 

7 F. Meyer von Waldeck, Goethe’s M aerchendichtungen (Heidelberg, 1879). 

8 Novalis, Schriften, tv, 156: Letter of Friderike von Mandelsloh, the sister of Sophie von 
Kuehn, to Novalis, September, 1796: “Vor einigen Tagen ist unsere kleine Stube so gliick- 
lich gewesen, den grofSen Geist Goethens in sich zu fassen. Er war charmant, hielt sich aber 
nicht lange bei uns auf, machte uns aber die Hoffung, da& wir bald wieder so gliicklich sein 
wiirden, ihn von Angesicht zu Angesicht zu schauen.” 

® Sophie von Kuehn died March 19, 1797. See the first letter of Novalis after her death, 
March 22, to K. L. Woltmann in Jena (1v, 183). 
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gemacht als alle seine trefflichen Werke. Jetzt habe ich ihn wahrhaft lieb—er 
gehért zu meinem Herzen. Ich verhehle Ihnen nicht, daf ich (Goethe) nicht 
fiir den Apostel der Schénheit halten kénnte, wenn ihn nicht schon das blofe 
Bild ergriffen hatte. Es ist gewif nicht Leidenschaft—ich fiihle es zu unwider- 
stehlich, zu kalt, zu sehr mit meiner ganzen Seele, daf sie Eine der edelsten, 
idealischsten Gestalten war, die je auf Erden gewesen sind und sein werden. Die 
schénsten Menschen miifen ihr ahnlich gewesen sein. . . . Sollte (Goethe) ihr 
nicht einen stillen Kranz gewunden haben?—O! da ich davon Gewifheit hatte. 
[Schriften, tv, 197 ff.] 


In December 1797, eight months after Sophie’s death, Novalis began his 
studies at the Bergakademie at Freiberg in Saxonia. Shortly after his 
arrival he wrote to Friedrich Schlegel: ‘“‘Da& wir uns sehen kénnten! 
Meine und deine Papiere gegeneinander auszuwechseln! Du wiirdest viel 
Theosophie und Alchymie finden” (tv, 220). For while Novalis was 
studying mineralogy and chemistry there, he gained access to the writings 
of the alchemists and natural philosophers of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century and read many books with which Goethe had already be- 
come acquainted during his illness in Frankfurt in 1768-69, Recent re- 
search’® in regard to Goethe’s Maerchen has clearly shown that the 
poetic conception of Goethe’s tale, in the summer of 1795," was most 
closely connected with his natural philosophical and alchemical studies 
during the Frankfurt winter of his illness. 

During his grave physical crisis Goethe received new impulses which 
came from natural philosophy, mysticism, and alchemical studies 
through Susanne von Klettenberg, whose mysticism and Herrnhut 
pietism were linked with the theosophical tradition of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century. Herrnhut pietism was also the background of 
Novalis’ family. Novalis, however, not only made the same approach 
to the writings of the pietists and mystics, alchemists and natural 
philosophers of the preceding centuries, but also shared with Goethe the 
same mediators, particularly Lavater and Herder. They directed him to 
the writings of Jacob Boehme,’ Swedenborg, Oetinger, and Johann 
Valentin Andreae.” 

In the summer of 1795, when Goethe in Karlsbad was contemplating 


10 Camilla Lucerna, Das Maerchen, Goethe’s Naturphilosophie als Kunstwerk (Weimar: 
Deutungsarbeit, 1910); Spiridion Wukadinovic, Goethe Probleme (Halle: Max Niemeyer, 
1926). 

1 Briefwechsel, Goethe an Schiller, Karlsbad, July 8, 1795; Weimar, August 17 and 21, 
September 7, 16, 23, and 26, 1795. 

12 See J. Richter, “Jacob Boehme und Goethe,” Jahrbuch des Freien deutschen Hochstifts 
(1934/35), p. 41. 

3 R. Kienast, Johann Valentin Andreae und die echten Rosenkreutserschriften, Palaestra 
152 (Leipzig: Meyer und Miiller, 1926). 
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fairy stories, he decided to write the tale of the beautiful lily as an ex- 
ample of a new kind of Kunstmaerchen." At the same time he completed 
the Bekenninisse einer Schoenen Seele, the sixth book of his Wilhelm 
Meister. This chapter was entirely devoted to the memory of Susanne 
von Klettenberg and her circle in the early days of Goethe’s illness in 
Frankfurt. The Bekenntnisse einer Schoenen Seele and the Maerchen ap- 
pear therefore like twin flowers blossoming from the same root—his con- 
templation of mystical-alchemical works since his Frankfurt illness." 

Novalis, likewise, approached the same mystical-alchemical literature 
in the midst of physical illness; and, like Goethe, he was oppressed by an 
inner crisis because of the death of Sophie von Kuehn. As Goethe found 
his inner recuperation through his studies, so Novalis in reading these 
works restored his soul’s equilibrium. For the breakdown of Goethe in 
Frankfurt finally led him to an inner awakening just as the death of 
Sophie marked the spiritual rebirth of Novalis. The spring in Strassburg 
which followed the gloomy days of Frankfurt brought to Goethe the 
world of Herder and made him aware of his inner task as a German poet. 
In a similar way the years following Sophie’s death transformed the 
young talented student into a poet. The Amtsaktuarius, Friedrich von 
Hardenberg, became the poet Novalis. 


III 


These similar events within the lives of Goethe and Novalis appear 
far more significant than the few social meetings between the two poets 
in Weimar.”* And yet, it did not seem to be a mere accident that Novalis’ 
first remarks concerning the Maerchen originated shortly before or after 
the first visit to Goethe’s house to which he was accompanied by August 
Wilhelm Schlegel on March 29, 1798.'7 Novalis’ first aphorisms about 
Goethe’s tale were in a notebook of preliminary studies for a collection 
of new fragments entitled Poesie. These sentences were crossed out by 
him later," suggesting that the poet did not find them mature enough for 
publication or that comments which succeeded them later expressed his 


4 Briefwechsel, Karlsbad, July 8, 1795. 

4 Karl Viétor, Der junge Goethe (Leipzig: Quelle und Meyer, 1930), pp. 12-13: “‘Pietis- 
mus ist modern-protestantische Mystik. Die Begegnung mit dieser irrationalen Gegen- 
macht des aufgeklarten Zeitalters dffnet Goethe den mystischen, den naturphilosophischen 
Ideen und Erkenntnisweisen iiberhaupt ... aus solchen ZufliiSen nihrt sich die eigene 
Religion, die sich damals herauszubilden beginnt.” 

8 Schriften, 1v, 492 f. The dates of the three visits of Novalis to Goethe are: March 29, 
1798, with A. W. Schlegel at Goethe’s house in Weimar; July 21, 1799, with A. W. Schlegel 
and Ludwig Tieck in Weimar; November 14, 1799, meeting with Goethe in a social gather- 
ing. 

17 Ibid., tv, 492. 18 Tbid., 11, 325-327 (especially Nr. 42). 
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thoughts more satisfactorily. Whatever the reasons might have been, 
these first sketchy thoughts lead us into the midst of the spiritual center 
of his world. Novalis wrote about the essence and mission of poetry in 
general, adding some remarks particularly in view of Goethe’s Maerchen: 


Poesie ist die groBe Kunst der Konstruktion der transzendentalen Gesundheit. 
Der Poet ist also der transzendentale Arzt. Die Poesie . . . mischt alles zu ihrem 
grofem Zwecke der Zwecke—der Erhebung des Menschen iiber sich selbst. . . . die 
bisherigen Poesien wirken meistenteils dynamisch, die kiinftige transzendentale 
Poesie kénnte man die organische heifen [m, 327]. 


Then Novalis continued to explain the content and form of the drama as 
a “‘Verwandlungs-Liuterungs-Reduktionsprocess,’’ and he added at the 
end: “‘Goethe’s Maerchen ist eine erzihlte Oper.” 

It is evident that Novalis’ study of the tale anticipated his thoughts 
concerning the mission of poetry in general and had special application to 
the work as “Erhebung des Menschen iiber sich selbst.”” These words 
were underlined by Novalis; he considered them as the central idea of his 
aphorism. This raising of the human being beyond his earthly and tem- 
porary limitations to his eternal archetype is the “Zweck der Zwecke” 
of poetry! Goethe’s tale as “erzahlte Oper,” as epic-musical narrative, 
brings about the mood which leads to the “‘Erhebung des Menschen iiber 
sich selbst.’’ These first aphoristic attempts at an interpretation did not 
suffice and therefore, apparently, were crossed out by Novalis and were 
replaced by those which followed.’® It is significant, however, to notice 
that Novalis was the first who pioneered in the discovery of the central 
motif of the Maerchen which recent research has accepted as starting 
point for any interpretation. We read in Karl Justus Obenauer’s book 
Der faustische Mensch: 


Goethes Mirchen...enthalt ein Hauptmotiv, das die weiteste Idee des 
Menschen vermuten laBt, die Goethe gedacht hat, und dessen Deutung heute 
nicht mehr zweifelhaft sein kann. Rudolf Steiner hat das Verdienst, dies erkannt 
und betont zu haben. . . . dies ist unbezweifelbar der Gehalt des Marchens: der 
Mensch selbst Mittelpunkt des Ritsels; keine au®ere Welt wird objektiv ge- 
spiegelt, kein Weltgesetz ausgesprochen, sondern eine innere Wandlung geschieht, 
ein Ziel wird gezeigt . . . man darf deshalb sagen: die Bilder des Marchen stellen 
die Idee einer vollkommenen Menschwerdung dar.” 


IV 
Novalis’ second attempt to interpret Goethe’s tale is to be found in his 
cycle Blumen. This collection of eight poems was written most probably 


19 Tbid., 1, 311 (Einleitung des Herausgebers, P. Kluckhohn). 
20 Der faustische Mensch, vierzehn Betrachtungen zum zweiten Teil von Goethes Faust 
(Jena: Eugen Diederichs, 1922), p. 11 f. 
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at the end of April or beginning of May 1798, thus immediately after the 
first visit to Goethe in Weimar. The fifth poem, Es ist an der Zeit, reads: 


Glanzend steht nun die Briicke, der machtige Schatten erinnert 
Nur an die Zeit noch, es ruht ewig der Tempel nun hier. 

Gétzen von Scein und Metall mit furchtbaren Zeichen der Willkiir 
Sind gestiirzt und wir sehn dort nur ein liebendes Paar— 

An der Umarmumg erkennt ein jeder die alten Dynasten, 
Kennt den Steuermann, kennt wieder die gliickliche Zeit. [1, 351 f.] 


Who are the “old dynasts” (die alten Dynasten), what is “the happy 
time again” (wieder die gliickliche Zeit), the time which is at hand (‘Es 
ist an der Zeit’’)? Recent research on the Maerchen has abandoned the 
crude and naive explanation that the words of Novalis represented a 
direct apotheosis of the Prussian throne.”' Julius Petersen pointed con- 
vincingly to the writings of Hemsterhuis and their influence on Novalis.” 
The idea of the golden age, connected with that of the invisible church 
and of the ‘Reich Gottes,”’ often also called the ‘Third Reich,’™ is an 
apocalyptic and chiliastic thought which Hardenberg and Friedrich 
Schlegel developed in their first years of friendship on the eve of ro- 
manticism. 


Novalis wollte in seinen Fragmenten selbst die Begriffe Gott und Staat nur durch 
Reprisentation verstandlich sein lassen. Wie das Fichtesche Nicht-ich durfte 
die Annahme gesetzt werden: der ewige Friede ist schon da, Gott ist unter uns, 
hier ist Amerika oder nirgends, das goldene Zeitalter ist hier. So sah das Frag- 
ment “Glaube und Liebe” das junge Kénigspaar als zum irdischen Fatum er- 
hobenen Menschen von vorbildlicher Haltung und als Erzichungsmittel zum 
fernen Ziel, da alle Menschen thronfahig werden sollen.™ 


In the past, criticism of the Tale has been based mainly on this one 
poem, Es ist an der Zeit. But we shall see that actually it is important to 
consider also the whole cycle of eight poems and the aphorisms “‘Glaube 
und Liebe oder der Kénig und die K6nigin.” First of all, a one-sided 
political interpretation of this poem as an apotheosis of the young Prus- 


"1K. J. Obenauer, op. cit., and in his Hoelderlin-Novalis (Jena: Eugen Diederichs, 1925). 

22 “Tas goldene Zeitalter bei den deutschen Romantikern,” Die Ernte, Abhandlungen 
zur Literaturwissenschaft Festschrift fiir Franz Muncker (Halle a.S.: Max Niemeyer, 
1926), pp. 117 ff. and 150f. 

23 J. Petersen, “‘Die Sehnsucht nach dem dritten Reich in deutscher Sage und Dichtung,” 
in Dichtung und V olkstum, Neue Folge des Euphorion, Zeitschrift fiir Literaturgeschichte 
35 (Stuttgart: J. B. Metzlersche, 1934), 1, 18-40, 11, 145-182; ibid., erweiterter Abdruck des 
Aufsatz in Buchform: Die Sehnsucht nach dem Dritten Reich in deutscher Sage und Dichtung 
(Stuttgart, 1934). 

* Petersen, “Die Sehnsucht nach dem dritten Reich,” p. 160. 
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sian king and queen remains impossible if one recognizes what the word 
“K6nig” or ‘““Kénigin” meant for Novalis: 


Nur wer mehr als Konig schon ist, kann kéniglich herrschen, 
Also soll Kénig sein, welcher die Herrlichste liebt. [1, 351) 


This distich is understandable only if one knows the meaning of the 
terms king and queen in the sense of the alchemical and natural philo- 
sophical literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The kings 
of Goethe’s tale are no potentates but representatives of wisdom, beauty, 
and strength. He who loves “die Herrlichste” is the lily with whom 
the young man in Goethe’s tale unites himself. The lily is an ancient 
symbol of the alchemists. They called the inner union of the soul with the 
spirit an alchemical marriage, as the Chymische Hochzeit des Christian 
Rosenkreutz by Johann Valentin Andreae revealed. The lily also played 
an integral part in the works of Jacob Boehme. Passages such as the fol- 
lowing were known equally well to Goethe and to Novalis, both ardent 
students and admirers of the Silesian mystic:* 


Siehe du kranker Adam, hier stehet des Himmels Pforte offen ... denn die 
Braut spricht: komm, und wen da diirstet, der komme, und wer da kommt der 
trinket vom Quell der Erkenntnis des ewigen Lebens, im Reiche und Kraft der 
Lilie Gottes im Paradeis.?” 


One of the most thorough interpreters of Goethe’s tale, Spiridion 
Wukadinovic, in his book Goethe-Probleme points to the importance of 
the lily as a symbol of alchemy. He writes (p. 58): “Lilie bedeutet in der 
Sprache der Alchemisten auch Gold der Weisen oder philosophisches 
Gold, jene Substanz, die der Jungfernerde beigemischt werden mu um 
den Stein der Weisen zu erhalten.” That Novalis himself knew the 
language of these alchemical terms and symbols is shown most clearly in 
his poem Das Ende des Haders: 


Lange wahrte der Zwist, es konnte keiner ihn schlichten; 
Mancher schéne Kristall brach in dem feindlichen Stof. 
Nur die Liebe besitzt den Talisman ewigen Friedens— 
Da nur, wo sie erscheint, flieBen die Mafen in eins. [1, 351] 


The “ewige Talisman des Friedens” is the philosopher’s stone. Only he 
who loves the “‘Herrlichste” can possess it. This love, however, is that 


% R. Steiner, “Goethes geheime Offenbarung,” Magasin fiir Literatur (Berlin: S. Cron- 
bach, August, 1899), and Goethe’s secret revelation and the riddle in Faust (London: Hum- 
phries, 1933), pp. 47 ff.; also K. J. Obenauer, Der faustische Mensch, pp. 9 fi. 

% Richter, “J. Boehme und Goethe,” and Walter Feilchenfeld, “Der Einflu8 Jacob 
Boehmes auf Novalis,” Germanische Studien, Heft 22 (Berlin, 1922). 

27 Boehme, Saemiliche Werke, ed. K. W. Schiebler, 2. Aufl. (Leipzig, 1860), Die drei 
Prinzipien gittlichen Wesens, 1, 150 f. 
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power of which the old man speaks in Goethe’s tale: ‘‘Die Liebe herrscht 
nicht, aber sie bildet, und das ist mehr.” 

At the same time Novalis wrote his Blumen he also wrote the poem 
Kenne dich selbst, dated from Freiberg, May 11, 1798: 


Eins nur ist, was der Mensch zu allen Zeiten gesucht hat; 
Ueberall, bald auf den Héhn, bald in dem Tiefsten der Welt— 
Unter verschiedenen Namen—umsonst—est versteckte sich immer, 
Immer empfand er es noch—dennoch erfa&t er es nie. 
Langst schon fand sich ein Mann, der den Kindern in freundlichen Myrten 
Weg und SchliiSel verriet zu des Verborgenen Schlof. 
Wenige deuteten sich die leichte Chiffre der Lésung, 
Aber die wenigen auch waren nun Meister des Ziels. 
Lange Zeiten verfloSen—der Irrtum scharfte den Sinn uns 
Daf uns der Mythus selbst nicht mehr die Wahrheit verbarg. 
Gliicklich, wer weise geworden und nicht die Welt mehr durchgriibelt, 
Wer von sich selber den Stein ewiger Weisheit begehrt. 
Nur der verniinftige Mensch ist der echte Adept—er verwandelt 
Alles in Leben und Gold—braucht Elixiere nicht mehr. 
In ihm dampfet der heilige Kolben—der Kénig ist in ihm— 
Delphos auch, und er faSt endlich das: Kenne dich selbst.” 


This poem is of the greatest importance for the understanding of the 
whole Blumen cycle and particularly for the poem Es ist an der Zeit. We 
know that Novalis wrote Kenne dich selbst at the very same time as the 
Blumen. It provides evidence of the alchemical studies which underlie 
all these verses. Here is the ‘Stein ewiger Weisheit,” the philosopher’s 
stone; it transforms everything into that true gold of wisdom attainable 
by one who seeks self-knowledge. Such an adept has no further need of 
elixirs for “in ihm dampfet der heitige Kolben’’; “der KGnig ist in ihm” 
and thus he finally grasps the Delphic “Know Thyself.” 

The tale of Goethe is now interpreted by the recent research of 
Lucerna and Wukadinovic as an expression of alchemical insight and the 
wisdom of early natural philosophy. It is, however, important to state 
that Novalis was the first to point to this interpretation, a fact acknowl- 
edged by neither Lucerna nor Wukadinovic. Obenauer arrived at the 
nearest point of an interpretation of the kings in Goethe’s tale, based on 
Steiner’s investigations, without mentioning the comments of Novalis. 
In Obenauer’s book, Hoelderlin-Novalis, one finds an excellent explica- 
tion of the Klingsohr-tale in the Ofterdingen in comparison with Goethe’s 
story, but Novalis’ fragmentary thoughts about the Maerchen are not 
taken into consideration. 


38 1, 353, first published in Morgenblatt fiir gebildete Stinde, March 30, 1811. For the date 
see I, 263-272. 
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On the same day, May 11, 1798, that he dated Kenne dich selbst 
Novalis sent to Friedrich Schlegel a new collection of fragments, Glauben 
und Liebe oder der Konig und die Kénigin. In the letter which accom- 
panied the manuscript of the new fragment-collection Novalis confessed: 
“Ohne Glauben und Liebe ist es nicht zu lesen. Das andere sagt die 
Vorrede” (1v, 231). In fact, the key to an understanding of the Blumen, 
and indirectly to the interpretation of the Maerchen, lies in this Vorrede: 


Es kame auf einen Versuch an, ob man nicht in der gewohnlichen Landessprache 
so sprechen kénnte, da es nur der verstehen kénnte, der es verstehen sollte. 
Jedes wahre Geheimnis mu8 die Profanen von selbst ausschlieSen. Wer es ver- 
steht, ist von selbst, mit Recht, Eingeweihter [m, 47]. 


And in another passage of the same Vorrede, Novalis gave full evidence 
that he himself did not interpret the tale as a political apotheosis of the 
patriotic events of his time: 


Aber woher die ernsten, mystisch-politischen Philosopheme? Ein Begeisterter 
auBert sein héheres Leben in allen seinen Funktionen; also philosophiert er 
auch, und zwar lebhafter als gewdhnlich, poetischer. Auch dieser tiefe Ton ge- 
hért in die Symphonie seiner Krafte und Organe. Gewinnt aber nicht das Allge- 
meine durch individuelle, das Individuelle durch allgemeine Beziehungen? 
[u, 48}. 


The distich which immediately follows revealed the figures of the two 
“Trrlichter,”’ the will o’ the wisps, of Goethe’s tale. They appear here 
as “Libellen,” innocent strangers who follow the couple (youth and lily) 
with gifts: 

Laf&t die Libellen ziehn; unschuldige Fremdlinge sind es 

Folgen dem Doppelgestirn froh, mit Geschenken hieher. 


In the aphorisms Glaube und Liebe, Novalis again described what he 
understood by “Kénig” and ‘“‘Kénigin.” The ideal of the king is for him 
to become a perfect human being: “Ein wahrer Fiirst soll der Kiinstler 
der Kiinstler sein . . . Jeder Mensch sollte Kiinstler sein” (11, 59). And: 
“In unseren Zeiten haben sich wahre Wunder der Transsubstantiation 
ereignet. Verwandelt sich nicht ein Hof in eine Familie, ein Thron in 
ein Heiligtum, eine kénigliche Vermahlung in einen ewigen Herzens- 
bund?’”* And Novalis added enigmatically in his ‘‘Tropen- und Ritsel- 
sprache”: “Wenn die Taube Gesellschafterin und Liebling des Adlers 
wird, so ist die goldene Zeit in der Nahe oder gar schon da, wenn auch 
noch nicht éffentlich anerkannt und allgemein verbreitet.’’*° The phrase 
“golden age”’ was for Novalis no empty metaphor. It was connected with 


2° 11, 59; see Petersen, “Das goldene Zeitalter,” p. 150. 
* Petersen, ‘Die Sehnsucht nach dem dritten Reich,” p. 160 f. 
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his interpretation of poetry. This becomes clearer through fragments 
dating from the summer of 1798 which he brought together under the 
title ‘“‘Poetische Physiologie,” adding them to his collection, the “All- 
gemeine Brouillon.”* 


Vv 


The fragments about a “Poetic Physiology” represent the third at- 
tempt of Novalis to interpret the Maerchen, this time in the sense of 
Goethe’s doctrine of metamorphosis: 


Unsere Lippen haben oft Ahnlichkeit mit den beiden Irrlichtern im Miarchen. 
Die Augen sind das héhere Geschwisterpaar der Lippen—sie schlieBen und éffnen 
eine heiligere Grotte als der Mund. Die Ohren sind die Schlange, die das be- 
gierig verschluckt, was die Irrlichter fallen lassen. Mund und Augen haben eine 
ahnliche Form. Die Wimpern sind die Lippen, der Apfel die Zunge und der Gaum 
und der Stern die Kehle. Die Nase ist die Stirn des Mundes—und die Stirn die 
Nase der Augen. Jedes Auge hat ein Kinn am Wangenknochen. [m1, 129] 


These ideas originated from Goethe’s doctrine of metamorphosis—his 
morphological thoughts of polarity and intensification.” It is the merit 
of Lucerna’s studies of Goethe’s Maerchen to have shown that the tale 
was a work of art which expressed Goethe’s natural scientific ideas. She 
maintained that only the twentieth century could arrive at these con- 
clusions through the intensive recognition of Goethe’s natural science. 
Yet she did not mention Novalis and his fourfold attempts to interpret 
the tale in the closest conformity with Goethe’s method of thinking.* 
According to Novalis’ fragmentary thoughts, Poetische Physiologie, 
mouth and eyes are the two polarities within the human face.* Within 
these two polarities there is an intensification of forces. Novalis compared 
the under-lip and the upper-lip with the two will o’ the wisps in Goethe’s 
tale, and the eyes with ‘“‘das héhere Geschwisterpaar,” the higher brother 
and sister. Novalis also used a metaphoric expression, stating that the 
eyes are a more sacred “grotto” than the mouth. The lips of the mouth 
correspond to the bank on this side of the river where the green snake 
lives; the eyes correspond to the young man and the beautiful lily who 
live on the other side of the river and celebrate their higher union or 
mystical marriage in the temple of the kings. Novalis called these physio- 
logical thoughts ‘‘poetic” in the same sense in which he explains the 


3. Schriften, 11, 63 ff. 

2 R. Steiner, Goethes Weltanschauung (Berlin, 1897); Engl. trans., Goethe’s Conception of 
the World (London and New York, 1928). 

% C. Lucerna, op. cit., with frequent quotations of R. Steiner’s Einleitungen zu Goethes 
Naturwissenschaftlichen Schriften, Kiirschners National-Literatur. 4 1, 129. 
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purpose of poetry as “die Erhebung des Menschen iiber sich selbst,” 
thus expressing exactly the Goethean idea of intensification of forces. 
True intensification of forces is the “Zweck der Zwecke” of poetry, and, 
in the opinion of Novalis, Goethe’s Maerchen belongs to the highest 
category of intensified poetry. 

This opinion was still more exactly expressed by Novalis in a passage 

preceding his fragmentary thoughts about a poetic physiology. We have 
evidence that he wrote the passage most probably on the same day, if 
not during the same hour, when he meditated on Goethe’s Maerchen.® 
These sentences are concerned with the highest task of a poet: writing a 
new bible. It seemed to be quite natural that these thoughts in their 
general expression were applied to the Maerchen: 
Die Bibel fangt herrlich mit dem Paradiese, dem Symbol der Jugend, an und 
schlie8t mit dem ewigen Reich—mit der heiligen Stadt. Auch ihre zwei Haupt- 
bestandteile sind echt groShistorisch. (In jedem grofhistorischen Gliede mu 
gleichsam die groBe Geschichte symbolisch verjiingt liegen.) Der Anfang des 
Neuen Testamentes ist der zweite, héhere Siindenfall—und der Anfang der 
neuen Periode. Jedes Menschen Geschichte soll eine Bibel sein—wird eine Bibel 
sein. Christus ist der neue Adam. Begriff der Wiedergeburt. Eine Bibel ist die 
héchste Aufgabe der Schriftstellerei. [m, 128] 


Novalis recognized that Goethe’s tale contained the ever-recurrent 
motifs of the downfall of man, the temptation, the reconciliation, and the 
rebirth. We know that Goethe’s Maerchen was considered as a new kind 
of apocalypse by quite a few contemporaries. For instance Prince Au- 
gust von Gotha tried to interpret it as the revelation of a newly born 
John the divine and asked Goethe for his explanation to which Goethe 
replied that he would send him an interpretation “die ich aber nicht eher 
herauszugeben gedenke, als bis ich neunundneunzig Vorganger vor mir 
sehen werde.’’* 

The first of these ninety-nine predecessors of whom Goethe spoke was 
Novalis, who saw the motif of the “Erhebung des Menschen iiber sich 
selbst” in the center of Goethe’s tale. But this motif is the archetypal 
motif of all poetry, the individual task of “writing a new bible,” i.e., a 
new gospel or evangel of the fall and rebirth of man. This motif of the 
fall and rebirth of man is the inner meaning of Goethe’s tale which lies 
within the scope of the highest task of a writer. More than ten years 
after Novalis’ sentences were written, in 1809, March 21, Riemer re- 
marked about Goethe: 


% m1, 57 ff. (Einleitung des Herausgebers). 

* Letter of the Prince August von Gotha, Goethe Jahrbuch, xxv (1904), 40 f.; interpreta- 
tion and letter of Charlotte von Kalb, Goethe Jahrbuch, xim, 53 f.; both in Goethe’s Werke, 
W.A., 1, 459 f. 
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Bei Gelegenheit der Deutung, die man von der Apokalypse noch heutzutage 
auf Napoleon mache, aéuerte Goethe: Sein Marchen komme ihm gerade so vor 
wie die Offenbarung S. Johannis. Schubert hatte es gedeutet, andere anders: Es 
fiihlt ein jeder, daZ noch etwas drin steckt, er weif nur nicht was.*” 


VI 


Shortly after the aphorisms on poetic physiology Novalis added a 
fourth group of fragmentary thoughts which were closely connected 
with another kind of interpretation of Goethe’s Maerchen. It was also 
included in his collection which he named “Das allgemeine Brouillon,”’ 
written either at the end of the year 1798 or in the first months of the 
following year: 


Alles Vollendete spricht sich nicht allein—es spricht eine ganze mitverwandte 
Welt aus. Daher schwebt um das Vollendete jeder Art der Schleier der ewigen 
Jungfrau—den die leiseste Beriihrung in magischen Duft auflést, der zum Wol- 
kenwagen des Sehers wird.... Sie ist der Himmel, das Fernrohr—und der 
Fixstern zugleich—und mithin eine echte Offenbarung einer héheren Welt. . 
Mit jedem Zuge der Vollendung springt das Werk vom Meister ab in mehr als 
Raumfernen—und so sieht mit dem letzten Zuge der Meister sein vorgebliches 
Werk durch eine Gedankenkluft von sich getrennt—deren Weite er selbst kaum 
fa8t—und iiber die nur die Einbildungskraft, wie der Schatten des Riesen 
Intelligenz, zu setzen vermag. In dem Augenblicke, als es ganz Sein werden 
sollte, ward es mehr als er, sein Schépfer—er zum unwissenden Organ und 
Eigentum einer héheren Macht. Der Kiinstler gehért dem Werke und nicht das 
Werk dem Kiinstler. (m1, 141] 


These thoughts of Novalis about the veil of the eternal virgin or the secret 
of the eternal feminine have an immediate application to Goethe’s 
Maerchen. The lily is the image of ubsolute perfection. She, the Eternal 
Feminine, is the heaven, the telescope, and at the same time the fixed 
star! How is this to be understood? It is a “genuine revelation of a higher 
world,” as Novalis explains: the “ewige Jungfrau” is heaven, telescope, 
and fixed star, i.e., origin, medium, and object of our knowledge. Goethe 
confessed the deeper meaning of his Maerchen as the “gegenseitige 
Hilfeleisten der Kraifte und das Zuriickgreifen aufeinander” and said: 
“Das Mirchen ladet zu Deutungen ein, indem es Bilder, Ideen und 
Begriffe durcheinander schlingt.’”** 


7 Fr. W. Riemer, Mitteilungen iiber Goethe, Im Inselverlag (Leipzig, 1921), p. 302. 

38 Goethe’s Werke, W. A., 1, 459 ff. Goethe planned to write another Maerchen. He wrote 
to Schiller, November 21, 1795: “das neue Marchen kann wohl schwerlich im Dezember 
fertig werden; selbst darf ich nicht wohl ohne etwas auf eine oder andere Weise iiber die 
Auslegung, des ersten gesagt zu haben, zu jenem iibergehen. Kann ich etwas Zierliches dieser 
Art noch im Dezember leisten, so soll es mir lieb sein, auch auf diese Weise an dem ersten 
Eintritt ins Jahr teilzunehmen.’”’ Goethe did not give any further interpretations to his 
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We can say, therefore, that the lily in the Maerchen, as well as the 
whole tale, embodies imagination (Bilder), ideas (Ideen) and intellectua] 
concepts (Begriffe). Novalis affirms that ‘“‘es schwebt um das Vollendete 
jeder Art der Schleier der ewigen Jungfrau—den die leiseste Beriihrung in 
magischen Duft auflést, der zum Wolkenwagen des Sehers wird” (111, 
141). He points to the lily as the ideal man within man. This ideal lives 
in the realm of imagination (Bilder) which weaves the veil that becomes 
the “Wolkenwagen des Sehers.” Ideas (Ideen) are the mediators (the 
telescope, Fernrohr) of the process of conception; concept (Begriff) be- 
comes the fixed star, the object and final possession of knowledge. This 
realm of absolute perfection—the lily or the Eternal Feminine—is 
separated from us by “eine Gedankenkluft.” This ‘““Gedankenkluft”’ is 
represented by Goethe’s tale as the motif of the river which separates 
the young man from the realm of the lily. We can only overcome this 
separation by means of the bridge which the green snake builds across 
the river at noon or that bridge which the giant’s shadow creates in the 
morning or in the evening. The bridge of the snake is the phantasy 
(Einbildungskraft), the shadow of the giant is the intelligence. For- 
tunately we have another fragmentary thought about this giant and his 
shadow which Novalis wrote in the same manuscript immediately follow- 
ing the passages quoted above: “‘Wenn man einen Riesen sieht, so unter- 
suche man erst den Stand der Sonne—und gebe acht, ob es nicht der 
Schatten eines Pygmaeen ist. (Ueber die ungeheuren Wirkungen des 
Kleinen—sind sie nicht alle wie der Riesenschatten des Pygmaeen 
erklarbar?)’* Novalis meant that thinking is a faculty which is a giant 
in its true essence. But this giant is not identical with the shadow which 
he throws. True wisdom (the giant) differs very much from its shadow 
(sophistication). Therefore the shadow of the intelligence appears often 
as that of a dwarf and not of a giant. Only the position of the sun gives 
us the illusion of a gigantic shadow. Yet this dwarf-intelligence is unable 
to attain a knowledge of a higher world which Novalis described in his 
conception of the veil of the virgin. 

But Novalis did more than interpret the various motifs of the tale. He 
contributed largely to an understanding of the psychology of Goethe 
himself: 


Mit jedem Zuge der Vollendung springt das Werk vom Meister ab in mehr als 





Maerchen; even after having received Schiller’s interpretation (which is lost) he answered 
reluctantly: “Ich danke fiir den Beitrag zur Auslegung des Maerchens; wir wiirden freilich 
noch ein bifSchen zusehen. Ich hoffe aber doch noch auf eine giinstige Wendung in den 
Unterhaltungen meinen beliebigen Spa8 dariiber machen zu kiénnen” (Goethe an Schiller, 
Weimar, 29. Dez. 1795). 39 m1, 141 (Nr. 453). 
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Raumesfernen . . . in dem Augenblicke, als es ganz Sein werden sollte, ward es 
mehr als er, sein Schépfer—er zum wissenden Organ und Eigentum einer héheren 
Macht. Der Kiinstler gehért dem Werke und nicht das Werk dem Kiinstler. 
{m, 141) 


There cannot be any doubt that these sentences have to be applied to 
Goethe and his Maerchen, although they express general facts of artistic 
creation. The preceding and succeeding sentences interpret the tale so 
concretely that it would be a great mistake not to recognize these sen- 
tences as a direct reference to Goethe and his work. In fact, a more pro- 
found interpretation of the tale or its creator cannot be found in Novalis’ 
writings. Yet this passage in connection with the other statements and 
aphorisms has been entirely ignored. 

In 1830, more than a generation later, Goethe wrote to Carlyle, who 
interpreted and translated the Maerchen, without any knowledge of 
Novalis’ aphorisms which were unpublished at that time: “It (das 
Maerchen) is a piece of legerdemain which could hardly succeed a second 
time. A normal imagination irresistibly demands that reason should ex- 
tract from it something logical and consistent, which reason never suc- 
ceeds in doing.’’*° 


VII 


With these four fragmentary thoughts of the year 1798 Novalis com- 
pleted his interpretation of Goethe’s Maerchen. But meanwhile he was 
developing his own ideas about the importance of the Kunstmaerchen, 
thoughts derived from his studies of Goethe’s story which inspired him 
to write his own two fairy tales.“ In the summer months of 1798 he 
stated: “Alle Romane, wo wahre Liebe vorkommt, sind Maerchen— 
magische Begebenheiten” (111, 74). And soon thereafter: 


In einem echten Maerchen mu alles wunderbar—geheimnisvoll und unzusam- 
menhiangend sein—alles belebt. Jedes auf eine andre Art. Die ganze Natur mu 
auf eine wunderliche Art mit der ganzen Geisterwelt vermischt sein—die Zeit 
der allgemeinen Anarchie, der Gesetzlosigkeit—Freiheit—der Naturstand der 
Natur—die Zeit vor der Welt (Staat). ... Das echte Maerchen muf zugleich 
prophetische Darstellung—idealische Darstellung—absolut notwendige Dar- 
stellung sein. Der echte Maerchendichter ist ein Seher der Zukunft. [111, 97] 


His first conception of the fairy tale ““Hyacinth und Rosenbluetchen”’ 
originated in the summer of 1798 in Teplitz, and the final draft was 
written in the early months of 1799. Kluckhohn showed that the tale 


© Correspondence between Goethe and Carlyle, ed. Charles Eliot Norton (London, 1887), 
p. 205. 7, 23 ff. and 1, 194 ff. 
“1,3 ff. (Einleitung zu den Lehrlingen zu Sais, Kiuckhohn). 
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was finished before Novalis began his Lehrlinge zu Sais, which later 
included it. In the winter of 1798-99 he wrote: ‘‘Scientifische Behandlung 
der Maerchen—sie sind im héchsten Grade lehrreich und ideenvoll” 
(m1, 147). And: 


Nichts ist mehr gegen den Geist des Marchens—als ein moralisches Fatum— 
ein gesetzlicher Zusammenhang.—Im Maerchen ist echte Naturanarchie. Ab- 
strakte Welt—Traumwelt—Folgerungen von der Abstraktion etc. auf den Zu- 
stand nach dem Tode. [m1, 167] 


And finally: ‘Im Maerchen glaub ich am besten meine Gemiitsstimmung 
ausdriicken zu kénnen. (Poetik, Alles ist ein Maerchen.)’ 

In the spring of 1799, Novalis conceived his second tale, the Klingsohr 
Maerchen, which was then later added to the ninth chapter of the first 
part of his Heinrich von Ofterdingen.“ In the following fragment the 
motif of the ‘““Erhebung des Menschen iiber sich selbst,” which he de- 
veloped in interpreting Goethe’s Maerchen, reappeared: 


Bedeutender Zug in vielen Maerchen, das, wenn ein Unmégliches méglich wird 
—zugleich ein anderes Unmégliches unerwartet méglich wird—da® wenn der 
Mensch sich selbst tiberwindet, er auch die Natur iiberwindet—und ein 
Wunder vorgeht, das ihm das entgegengesetzte Angenehme gewihrt, in dem 
Augenblicke, als ihm das entgegengesetzte Unangenehme angenehm ward. 
{m1, 231] 


And he concluded: ‘“‘Das Maerchen ist gleichsam der Kanon der Poesie 
—alles Poetische mu8 maerchenhaft sein. Der Dichter betet den Zufall 
an” (111, 248). 

Novalis intended that his novel Heinrich von Ofterdingen should gradu- 
ally become a unique fairy tale. He wrote to Friedrich Schlegel (April 5, 
1800): “Es sollte mir lieb sein, wenn Ihr Roman und Maerchen in einer 
gliicklichen Mischung zu bemerken glaubtet ...der Roman soll all- 
miahlich in Maerchen iibergehen” (tv, 333). In fact, the novel opened with 
“Es ist mehr Wahrheit in ihren Maerchen als in gelehrten Chroniken,”’ 
and we read in the notes, “‘Paralipomena zu Heinrich von Ofterdingen”’: 
“Die Maerchenwelt muf jetzt recht oft durchscheinen. Die wirkliche 
Welt selbst wie ein Maerchen angesehn”’ (1, 243). And at the end a real 
apotheosis of the fairy tale“ appears in a poem in the “Paralipomena”’ 
for the second part of Heinrich von Ofterdingen which ends with the 
words: 

Wenn dann sich wieder Licht und Schatten 
Zu echter Klarheit wieder gatten 


# m1, 220. “1, 194 ff, 
® K. J. Obenauer, Hoelderlin-Novalis, op. cit. 
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Und man in Maerchen und Gedichten 
Erkennt die wahren Weltgeschichten, 
Dann fliegt vor einem geheimen Wort 
Das ganze verkehrte Wesen fort. [1, 244] 


It is important to note that Novalis did not formulate any further 
thoughts about fairy tales and the task of writing them after the year 
1799. In fact, his theoretical analysis was concluded when his poetical 
attitude toward fairy tales began to penetrate his entire work. Only one 
fragmentary thought remains from the later years, which shows us that 
Novalis recalled his words about the poet’s highest task—the writing of 
an individual bible: ““Héchst sonderbar ist die Aehnlichkeit unserer 
heiligen Geschichte mit Maerchen—anfinglich eine Bezauberung, dann 
die wunderbare Verséhnung, etc. die Erfiillung der Verwiinschungs- 
bedingung”’ (111, 324). 


We may now make the following conclusions: 

1. Novalis was the first interpreter of Goethe’s Maerchen. Neither 
A. W. Schlegel nor W. v. Humboldt attempted to give any interpreta- 
tions in their reviews of the Maerchen. Schiller’s explication was lost. 
Other versions of contemporaries (Prince August von Gotha and Char- 
lotte von Kalb) had no literary importance. 

2. Novalis’ interpretation of the tale originated in the year 1798 while 
he was studying at the Bergakademie in Freiberg; there he came in con- 
tact with the literature of alchemy and natural philosophy of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth century which had the same spiritual background 
as Goethe’s enigmatic tale. 

3. Novalis shared with Goethe not only the same literary sources but 
also the same mediators (Herrnhut pietism, Lavater and Herder). 

4. Novalis made four different attempts to interpret Goethe’s Maer- 
chen. These belong to the year 1798, shortly before and after his first visit 
to Goethe in Weimar on March 29, 1798. 

5. These four interpretations approach Goethe’s Maerchen from the 
following points of view: 

a) The first—das Maerchen als “‘erzihlte Oper” —is in connection with 
the task of a “Transcendental Poetry’’; its aim is the ‘““Erhebung 
des Menschen iiber sich selbst.” 

b) The second consists of the whole Blumen cycle, in addition to the 
newly reprinted poem Kenne dich selbst and the aphorisms Glaube 
und Liebe. These “Mystisch-politische Philosopheme” are to be 
understood only through the background of mystical-alchemical 
literature of the past centuries. 

c) The third is revealed by the fragments “Poetic physiology” in 
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application of Goethe’s ideas of metamorphosis. The tale is the re- 
vealed secret of the nature of man. 

d) The fourth led Novalis to the interpretation of the lily and the 
bridge. The highest task of the poet is to write an “individual 
bible,” a task which Goethe fulfilled in his Maerchen, for it is a 
story which opens with the fall of man (the motif of the lost para- 
dise) and ends with reconciliation and redemption. 

6. The interpretation and analysis of Goethe’s tale led Novalis to his 
own ideas regarding the task of fairy stories and the mission of their 
writer. 

7. Finally, Novalis’ tales “Hyacinth und Rosenbliitchen” (in the 
Lehrlinge zu Sais) and Klingsohr’s tale of ‘‘Eros und Fabel” (in the ninth 
chapter of Heinrich von Ofterdingen) were the results of the direct in- 
fluence of Goethe’s Maerchen on Novalis and thus indirectly on the 
literature of German romanticism. 


RuTGERS UNIVERSITY 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS: 
THE EVIDENCE OF THE MANUSCRIPTS 


By Rosert D. Mayo 


HE attack on the accepted chronology of the Waverley Novels be- 

gan in 1932, the year of the Scott centennial. In a letter to the Edin- 
burgh Scotsman, Dame Una Pope-Hennessy, who had just published a 
successful biography, launched an assault on what she considered the 
most vulnerable work in the canon from the point of view of chronology, 
St. Ronan’s Well. Universally accepted as the eighteenth member of the 
series, this novel seemed to Dame Una, “after careful consideration and 
re-reading,”’ far more likely to be the first in time of composition, and 
because of its suggestive allusions to the period of Scott’s courtship, she 
expressed the belief that ‘the major portion” must have been written, 
not in 1823, but in 1797-98—twenty-five years before it was actually 
sent to press, and sixteen years before the completion of Waverley (1814), 
Scott’s celebrated first novel.’ 

The orthodox view of the Waverley chronology (and there had never 
been any other view) was that the novels had been written in their order 
of publication in Scott’s own lifetime. Why should anyone think other- 
wise? Scott’s writing time before 1814 seemed fully accounted for by his 
poems, his editorial and antiquarian activities, and a prolific correspond- 
ence in which, except for Waverley, his friends fourd not the slightest 
hint of novel-writing. And after 1814 the volumes poured so thick and 
fast from the Ballantyne press that there would scarcely seem to have 
been time for more than one manuscript to be on hand at once. The 
“Author’s Edition” of 1829-33 fortified this impression strongly. Except 
for a few changes the forty-eight volumes were republished in the original 
order.? The new “‘prefaces’”’ took up each novel in turn, and said a good 
deal about sources and prototypes, the choice of subjects in relation to 
the public taste, and “‘the manner in which the novels were composed.” 
At the same time they breathed nothing of first drafts or revisions, or of 
early efforts beyond the three fragments named and printed in the ap- 
pendices to the “‘General Preface.’’ The author liberally described his 
literary development from boyhood, and told the picturesque story of 
Waverley, “the first of the series’ —how it had been neglected, mislaid, 
forgotten, miraculously rediscovered, and finally, like a lost heir in one 


1 “St. Ronan’s Well,” The Scotsman, March 16, 1932, p. 10, c.6—republished in the Sat- 
urday Review of Literature, vi1t (1932), 686. 

2 Rob Roy was moved up from sixth place to fourth place in the series, probably because 
of its popularity. The other adjustments in the order were very slight. 
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of the novels, restored to favor and made the founder of a brilliant and 
prosperous family. 

Lockhart’s Life, appearing in 1837-38, did nothing to modify the gen- 
eral outlines of this picture. On the contrary, everything in it served to 
confirm Scott’s own account and document the record of his fabulous 
fecundity. No sooner was one novel nearing completing, declared Lock- 
hart, than “his spirits seem to have caught a new spring of buoyancy, 
and before the last sheet was sent from his desk, he had crowded his 
brain with the imagination of another fiction.”* The genesis of each work 
was described in turn. And by a wealth of anecdote, quotations from 
letters and other biographical data, and meticulous attention to source 
material, Lockhart confirmed the definite impression that the order of 
creation and the order of publication of the Waverley novels were es- 
sentially the same. 

It was precisely this opinion that Dame Una sought to revise by raising 
the “problem” of St. Ronan’s Well; and a month later, in a letter to the 
Times Literary Supplement, she broadened her attack to include portions 
of two other novels, Guy Mannering (1815) and Redgaunilet (1824), both 
of which in her eyes showed unquestionable “signs of immaturity.’’ Scott 
was in the prime of life when Waverley was finished, whereas in these 
three novels Dame Una seemed to hear the voice of his young manhood. 
“It is only youth that speaks like youth,” she declared, and in addition 
to that, how was one to account for the incredible maturity of Waverley 
as a first novel? Whereupon she went on to sketch a radically new con- 
ception of Scott as a “novelist since boyhood,’”’ making, from 1797 on, 
sporadic attempts at novels of Scottish life and manners, adhering to the 
epistolary modes of the day, and drawing liberally upon his own “im- 
mediate and personal experience.” All this more or less secret activity 
served him as a kind of apprenticeship in prose fiction, leading up to 
Waverley in 1814, “‘a most accomplished work,” and later, when Scott 
turned his “fragments” and “old notes’ to use in Guy Mannering and 
Redgauntlet, in certain passages the early crudities still showed through.‘ 

Dame Una found an immediate partizan in Mr. Donald Carswell, who 
in letters to the Scotsman and the Times Literary Supplement, and later 
in articles in the Nineteenth Century and the Scots Magazine, hastened to 
“accept and extend” her conclusions. ‘‘Waverley was not Scott’s first 
attempt at a novel nor his second,” he stated categorically. ‘It is doubt- 
ful if it can even rank as high as his third. It was simply the first novel 
that he deemed fit for print.” During the years after 1797, Scott was in 


3 John Gibson Lockhart, Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott (Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1901), m1, 108. 
4 “The Dates of the Waverley Novels,” TLS, April 28, 1932, p. 311. 
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reality a practicing novelist as well as a poet, “experimenting, putting 
aside, trying another,” so that when Waverley was completed he had 
long since passed his novitiate. And to these early efforts, lugged out as 
stopgaps during later periods of great pressure, Mr. Carswell added two 
other major works. The Black Dwarf (1816) and The Monastery (1820), 
both of which seemed to him by their “‘crudity of conception and execu- 
tion’? demonstrably to belong to Scott’s “apprenticeship.” All five of 
these novels, therefore, or “their original drafts,” must have been com- 
posed in the years between 1798 and 1803, Mr. Carswell thought.’ And 
four or five years later, in a joint-article, he and Dame Una ventured to 
add still another work to the list of pre-Waverley “experiments” —Rob 
Roy—which they termed “a revised draft of one of Scott’s first attempts 
in prose composition.”* Thus Waverley would now become, in order of 
composition, Scott’s seventh novel. 

Here the matter has rested ever since, without rebuttal, so that today 
Dame Una’s heresies are likely to win adherents by default, particularly 
since they were given sober recognition in 1943 in Mr. James Carson’s 
comprehensive Scott bibliography. Indeed one American scholar had 
already accepted in 1935 the revised chronology of the Waverley novels 
as “probable,” and pointed out in Scott’s use of the supernatural a possi- 
ble basis for support.’ Sir Herbert Grierson, in the Letters (1932-37) and 
in his new biography of Scott (1938), was on the whole critical of the 
“apprenticeship theory’; but he cautiously spoke of the question as if 
it were still moot, and he made no serious effort to dispose of the problem. 
The purpose of this essay is to scrutinize it more closely, and to come to 
some conclusion in the light of the original manuscripts. 

The grave weakness of the “apprenticeship theory”—Mr. Carswell 
notwithstanding*—is the lack of any external evidence in the slightest 
degree to support it. It is all conjecture without corroboration. Actually 
a great deal is known about Scott’s methods of workmanship from initial 
idea to galley proof; yet in the whole vast biographical legacy—the twelve 
volumes of letters, the ““Prefaces” and ‘‘Notes”’ to the “Author’s Edition,” 


§ “St. Ronan’s Well,” The Scotsman, March 22, 1932, p. 7; April 2, 1932, p. 11; TLS, 
May 5, 1932, p. 331; ““The Legend of Abbotsford,” Nineteenth Century, cxir (1932), 374- 
384; “Sir Walter’s Secret, a Literary Inquest,” Scots Magazine, xx n.s. (1933), 192-198. 

6 “Rob Roy: a New Interpretation,” The Glasgow Herald, July 3, 1937, p. 4. 

7 Mody C. Boatright, ‘‘Scott’s Theory and Practice Concerning the Use of the Super- 
natural in Prose Fiction in Relation to the Chronology of the Waverley Novels,” PMLA, 
L (1935), 235-261. 

* “Dame Una Pope-Hennessy has presented a case that cannot easily be answered. If 
at all she errs on the side of moderation” (TLS, op. cit., May 5, 1932, p. 331). “Further evi- 
dence [for the early composition of The Monastery] is really superfluous . . . ” (“Sir Walter’s 
Secret,” op. cit.. p. 197). 
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the monumental Life, the correspondence of the letterbooks, and the 
numerous portraits and reminiscences of his friends—there is not the 
slightest hint that outside of Waverley Scott ever rewrote or completed 
an earlier work of fiction. On the contrary, for all of the novels in question 
there is considerable evidence that points in the other direction—much 
that suggests that each in turn was a fresh creation—an extemporization, 
so to speak, upon a new subject. The writing of St. Ronan’s Well, for 
example, was probably prompted by a conversation between Scott and 
Laidlaw in 1823, in which Laidlaw, after Quentin Durward, called for a 
Scotch novel of the here and now, and got it—more or less. At least this 
is what Lockhart believed, and during the writing of the early chapters 
in 1823 one of Scott’s letters shows him still wondering how he will end 
the story, implying that the outlines were still fluid.* Again, the ‘“‘story 
of the Galloway astrologer,” which provided the groundwork for Guy 
Mannering, was communicated to Scott by his friend and “feeder” 
Joseph Train in 1814, and although Scott unquestionably added to the 
story details relating to the same tradition, stored in his memory since 
boyhood, it is most unlikely that he would have already written, ten 
years before Train’s disclosure, a novel based upon the identical subject. 
Similarly, if an early draft of Rob Roy already existed when Scott under- 
took its ‘‘completion” in 1817, it is curious that the same story should 
have been so appropriately brought to mind less than a year before. In 
May, 1816, when Train was offering suggestions for The Black Dwarf 
and Old Mortality, he presented Scott unexpectedly with ‘‘several relics” 
—among them the purse of Rob Roy, which later figures in the novel." 

Granted, such facts are not of themselves conclusive, but they are sug- 
gestive, and there are others—individually of slight weight, perhaps, but 
in the mass impressive. Against this very strong impression, there is only 
hypothesis; “‘but the test of a hypothesis,’ declare Dame Una and Mr. 
Carswell, “‘is, does it explain the facts?’ And for them the one set of 
facts which must be “explained” at the expense of all the others are: 
first, Scott’s “‘staggering rate of output” between 1815 and 1824—espe- 
cially during his long periods of illness; second, the strange wavering be- 
tween romance and realism among the members of the series; next, the 
uneven style of works like Rob Roy and Guy Mannering, with their crude 
masses of ‘‘autobiographical material”; and last, the defects of structure 
which sometimes accompany such material. 


* Lockhart, 1v, 122-123. In July Scott is considering how the story will evolve; in Sep- 
tember “the work is about half finished or more”—Letters of Sir Walter Scott, ed. H. J. C. 
Grierson (Edinburgh, 1932-37), vir, 29, 88. 10 Lockhart, m1, 11. 

ut [bid., 11, 132-133. Scott frequently settled on the next “subject” while still working 
on the old. 12 “Rob Roy: a New Interpretation,” p. 4. 
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These are unquestionably perplexing features of Scott’s work, which 
have long occupied the attention of other critics, and which must be 
dealt with in any final analysis of his work. But it is likewise true that 
accepting the pre-Waverley hypothesis would raise other questions even 
more vexing. Not the least of these is the remarkable secrecy which 
would surround the whole enterprise."* None of the proposed “‘notes” or 
“fragments,” as we have said, or of the numerous “ ’prentice attempts” 
which Mr. Carswell imagines “stored away in drawers and cupboards” 
have survived in any form, nor is their existence acknowledged in any 
way by Scott or Lockhart. This is a most curious circumstance, viewed 
in the light of Scott’s great readiness in his later years to discuss his early 
work—almost to excess—and to illuminate the origins of his poems and 
novels. In the ‘‘General Preface’ to the ‘‘Author’s Edition,” already 
mentioned, he candidly blocked in his literary biography, and even 
printed three specimens of his work of 1799 and 1808. What would have 
been more natural than that Scott, who was always ready to discount his 
work and to demonstrate its faults by explaining his mode of composition, 
should tell the whole story—if story there was? Would there have been, 
or would Scott have felt, any stigma in confessing the truth? 

In “explaining” Scott’s silence on this subject, it is not wholly appro- 
priate to argue, as Mr. Carswell does, from the anonymity of the novels; 
for the anonymity of the novels was never complete, and was never 
meant to be. At least half a dozen people fully shared the secret from the 
outset, and many more were finally admitted to it before 1826. It was a 
temporary stratagem, and the manuscripts were carefully preserved so 
that one day all the world might know the truth. So too with the minor 
mystification practiced in The Bridal of Triermain and the first Tales of 
My Landlord—a few of the elect were always included. But this deeper 
and darker secret, we are supposed to believe, was never divulged, not 
even to Lockhart. The secret history of Waverley was disclosed im- 
mediately to John and James Ballantyne, Erskine, Morritt, and Con- 
stable, and soon after to an ever-widening circle of friends; but the secret 
histories of Guy Mannering, The Black Dwarf, Rob Roy, The Monastery, 
St. Ronan’s Well, and Redgauntlet—either through oversight or because 


13 There are other difficulties, some of which Sir Herbert Grierson raises (Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. (London: Constable, 1938], pp. 116-117). When was there time for so extensive 
a series of works? Why did they not appear in the financial crises of 1809-10 and 1813-14? 
Are Scott’s early attempts in prose of any value, or of the same genre actually as the novels? 

M4 Thomas the Rhymer (c. 1799); The Lord of Ennerdale (c. 1799); the conclusion of Queen- 
hoo Hall (1808). By 1799, according to Mr. Carswell, Scott had already written several 
*prentice novels. Yet these fragments are far inferior in quality to all of the supposed early 
novels, and none of them—significantly—is about contemporary manners or in the episto- 


lary mode. 
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of some strange conviction—were carried by the author to the grave. 
Such reserve on Scott’s part would be quite motiveless. Yet nothing 
seems more probable to Mr. Carswell, who makes of the mystery another 
example of Scott’s caprice. The ‘confirmed blagueur” of Abbotsford kept 
this last joke to himself, creating and fostering his own legend, and with 
an airy confidence in his own popularity was wont to “fish out a ’prentice 
attempt” in times of pressure, “furbish it up a little,” and pass it off 
conveniently as a new novel, to the amazement of all the world. ‘‘Nat- 
urally,”” Mr. Carswell wrote, “Scott would be careful to leave no direct 
evidence, and in any case all the MSS. of the relevant period were 
transcribed and corrected by James Ballantyne’s hand before they were 
given to the printer.’ 

Mr. Carswell, however, is too easily discouraged. In reality “the MSS. 
of the relevant period” are less difficult of access than he is ready to 
believe. It is true that until 1826 the most sedulous precautions were 
taken with Scott’s writing to insure his complete privacy, and not only 
the original text, but all of his corrections in proof were painstakingly 
copied by someone else before being sent to the typesetter. But if Scott 
carefully preserved his anonymity, his anonymity helped to preserve 
the manuscripts, and those persons into whose hands they fell shared a 
lively sense of their historical interest. As a consequence, of the original 
twenty-seven Waverley novels, the manuscripts of at least twenty-one 
are known to exist today in private collections and in the libraries of 
Great Britain and the United States. Of these twenty-one, by far the 
greatest single collection is in the J. Pierpont Morgan Library in New 
York—which possesses part or all of the holograph manuscripts of 
Waverley, Guy Mannering, The Antiquary, The Black Dwarf, Old Mor- 
tality, Ivanhoe, The Monastery, Peveril of the Peak, St. Ronan’s Well, 
Woodstock, and Anne of Geierstein. Four of these eleven belong to the 
controversial six. 

The survival of these manuscripts is of highly material interest, for 
their condition, as Mr. Carswell himself recognizes, is intimately linked 
with the perplexing problem of “secrecy” outlined above, and with the 
whole question of the chronology of the Waverley series. For if these 
works are really “patchwork” novels—if in St. Ronan’s Well and Red- 
gauntlet Scott merely “‘took up unfinished work,” if Guy Mannering really 
includes “fragments of another epistolary narrative,” if in Rob Roy Scott 
was “using up” an “old half-told tale,” and if The Monastery was “flung 
at the public with little or no revision,” and The Black Dwarf “printed in 
all its crudity”—then it is not unreasonable to expect that the manu- 


6 “Sir Walter’s Secret,” p. 193. 
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scripts should give some indication of their composite origin. Either 
the texts of the disputed chapters should themselves prove to be of 
early workmanship; or Scott, in the pressure of the moment, should have 
carelessly let some pages do double duty; or that failing, there should be 
some sign or clue that he is handling two kinds of materials—extempo- 
rizing in one place, and “refashioning”’ in another. Granted, the absence 
of such evidence would not be conclusive in any absolute sense, but it 
would be suggestive, and if the state of the manuscripts was closely 
scrutinized and properly interpreted, it could provide the kind of indirect 
refutation of the apprenticeship theory towards which all of the external 
evidence already seems to point. 

Let us turn, therefore, to the eleven Waverleys of the Morgan Li- 
brary.'* Quite apart from the problem of chronology, they are a most 
remarkable collection of manuscripts, and a highly illuminating source 
of information about the Great Unknown and his method of composition. 
One is impressed first, perhaps, by their extraordinary uniformity. The 
manuscripts of the poems are a miscellaneous lot, made up oftentimes of 
scraps and odd sizes of paper; but those of the novels definitely compose 
a homogeneous family. Clearly, whatever the order in which these works 
were conceived, or the methods by which they were assembled, they 
were all written down in very much the same manner; and although the 
manuscripts may show over the years a certain evolution or progressive 
change, Scott’s fundamental manner of committing his story to paper 
varied little from first to last. 

All of the Morgan Waverleys—with two minor exceptions'’—were 
written on quarto sheets of foolscap. The main body of the text was laid 
out neatly on the recto; the verso was used for corrections and emenda- 
tions. Such was Scott’s unvarying practice in the novels. It was a practice 
perfectly adapted to the “writing machine,” and every page is mute 
testimony of its unremitting efficiency. In his daily living Scott may have 
liked to affect a certain feudal opulence; but in the study it was another 
story. There he stuck strictly to business, and got his works of fiction onto 
paper as quickly and economically as possible. Certainly it would be hard 
to begin a three-hundred page manuscript with a less consequential air 
than Scott habitually displayed. The text was all—appearances nothing. 
Title, motto, chapter number, and opening lines were tossed off briskly, 
seemingly without lifting his hand from the page. And sheet after sheet 


16 T am deeply indebted to Miss Belle da Costa Greene, Director, and to the staff of the 
Morgan Library, for the readiness with which these priceless MSS were made available to 
me, and for the very great courtesy shown me on every occasion. 

1 The fifteen leaves of the Morgan Waverley, and the first thirty leaves of The Monastery, 
are written on foolscap of folio size. 
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followed at full tilt. Except where chapters begin, most of them are 
oblong blocks of unbroken text; for Scott did not stop, usually, to space 
his paragraphs, but used an indicator, and then filled up the line. Punctu- 
ation was confined to periods, capital letters, and a few other indispensa- 
able marks. Here, as in everything, the feeling of haste is predominant. As 
the day’s stint proceeds (one can mark the sessions fairly clearly by the 
character of the hand), and as Scott gets into his stride, the writing coars- 
ens and becomes more flowing; the details of accurate penmanship are 
forgotten; whole clusters of words are run together. And then, as he 
pushed his novel into the second volume, Scott frequently lost count of 
the chapters, or left the divisions to be decided in proof. There was no 
time for erasure, for manipulating the phrased idea, for toying with the 
text. The emendations are mostly after-thoughts, slight additions to the 
meaning. If we judge from the appearance of the manuscripts, Scott’s 
practice seems to have been to read a passage over once, make his changes 
quickly, and then speed the text to the printer a few pages at a time. 
“T love to have the press thumping, clattering, and banging in my rear,” 
he wrote in his Journal,'* and everything in the manuscripts indicates 
that he heard and felt it. It is important to remember this overall im- 
pression of speed and economy of effort, when we have to decide whether 
Scott copied over his “’prentice attempts” before he sent them on to his 
amanuensis. 

Within the close uniformity of the Waverley manuscripts there is some 
variation. Considering only those manuscripts about which no question 
of chronology has been raised—Waverley (1814), The Antiquary (1816), 
Old Mortality (1816), Ivanhoe (1819), Peveril of the Peak (1823), Woodstock 
(1826), and Anne of Geierstein (1829), and arranging them in chronologi- 
cal order, we can observe over the course of the years a gradual but 
definite evolution in the mode of writing, as the author grew older, be- 
came confirmed in his habits and adapted himself in various ways to the 
physical conditions of creation. There is a definite look which distinguishes 
early manuscripts from late. The pages of Waverley (written in 1805 
and 1814), though showing the rapidity with which they were thrown 
together, nevertheless give a greater impression of leisure than do the 
works of the middle years, like Jvanhoe and Peveril of the Peak, when Scott 
was driving himself harder. In the increased effort towards efficiency the 
manuscripts became more compact in many ways. The edges of the 
pages are more crowded; more words are crammed into the line, more 
lines onto the page. The hand changed too, becoming finer, scratchier, 
more impatient of detail. There is less punctuation in the later years, and 


18 The Journal of Walter Scott (Edinburgh: Constable, 1890), 1, 122. 
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more words are run together. There are fewer emendations too, as Scott 
increasingly pushed the correction of his writing onto others, and post- 
poned the necessary revisions in the text until the proof-stage. 

Thus we possess in the Morgan Waverleys both a framework and a 
chronological scale, and it would be possible by a detailed analysis of the 
handwriting, the appearance of the page, and the habits of composition 
noted above, to fit the controversial manuscripts into the general se- 
quence and thus to establish their probable chronology. But this is a 
story which can be told far more effectively by means of the watermarks 
in the paper. 

The relevant facts may be presented in tabular form. 


NOvEL DATE OF PUBLICATION DaTE OF WATERMARK 
Waverley 1814 1805 
1813 
Guy Mannering 1815 1811 
The Antiquary 1815 1811 
The Black Dwarf 1816 1811 
Old Mortality 1816 1811 
1813 
[Rob Roy}!® 1818 [1813] 
Ivanhoe 1819 1817 
The Monastery 1820 1816 
1817 
Peveril of the Peak 1822 1817 
St. Ronan’s Well 1824 1822 
1817 
1822 
[Redgauntlet}?° 1824 [1822] 
Woodstock 1826 1822 
1817 
1822 
Anne of Geierstein 1829 1827 
1825 
1827 
1825 
1827 
1825 


In order to convey the full impact of the above data it will be necessary 


19 The early (disputed) chapters of Rob Roy are watermarked “1813.” I am indebted to 
Miss Emma Dixon, present owner of the MS, for this information. The MS of Rob Roy is 
in the Honresfeld Library. 

20 Redgauntlet is written “all on paper manufactured by Cowan in 1822,” according to 
Grierson (Sir Walter Scott, Bart., p. 232). The MS is in the National Library of Scotland. 
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to say a few words about the degree to which watermarks govern the 
priority of a manuscript. First of all, the existence of a dated watermark 
definitely fixes the terminus a quo not for just a leaf or two of the text in 
question, but in most cases for the whole work, or for that portion of the 
work in which it appears. For a dated watermark occurs not once or 
twice only in the Waverleys, but at close intervals throughout. It was cus- 
tomary to imprint the date along with other signs of origin at least once 
(sometimes twice) in every sheet of paper, so that when the full sheet was 
cut into quarto, as it was here, the date appears more or less regularly 
in every fourth leaf, at least. Thus in every quire of paper, six quarto 
sheets would be likely to display the time of manufacture, and the other 
eighteen would show the accompanying marks which make up the insignia 
of the whole sheet and which are standard for any given lot of paper. 
So it is with all the Waverleys of the Morgan Library, and presumably 
with Roy Rob and Redgauntlet™ It is a simple matter in most cases, 
therefore, to test the contemporaneity of a// the paper in the manuscript. 

Guy Mannering and The Black Dwarf, for example, are written on 
paper of identical manufacture throughout. There are no exceptions. 
The date is found on slightly more than twenty-five percent of the 
sheets, and the other three-quarters are not unmarked (and therefore 
doubtful), but show on every page the complimentary watermarks of the 
full sheet, which—once encountered—are unvariably recognizable. Con- 
sequently it may be categorically stated that there is not a single page of 
these two manuscripts which can be assigned to a time earlier than 
1811—at least ten years after the period proposed for their first com- 
position. 

The markings of St. Ronan’s Well are more complicated, but no less 
conclusive. Scott began his novel on “1822” stock, and completed the 
first volume on the same paper. The date is found on 29 of the 72 pages; 
the other 43 show “A COWAN,” a crown device, and a script “AC”’— 
the supplementary three-quarters of the whole filigrane. Volume II of 
the manuscript continues on the same stock until the fifty-second leaf, 
when for some reason Scott switched back to the “1817” paper already 
used in Ivanhoe, Peveril of the Peak, and parts of The Monastery. He 
continued using this paper through the sixty-third leaf of Volume III, 
and then reverted to “1822” paper to complete the novel. There are any 
number of reasons why this change could occur, and they need not occupy 
our attention. Such shifts were common enough, as our table shows. Scott 
may have had two kinds of paper on hand at once; or run out of one stock 


*1 T have included Rob Roy and Redgauntlet in this list because they are disputed novels, 
and because the known information about them serves to complete the total picture. 
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and turned up an old supply; or moved his “shop” from Edinburgh to 
Abbotsford and back again. The only important fact with regard to 
St. Renan’s Well is that no part of the particular manuscript which was 
sent to the copyist in 1823 was written before 1817, and since neither 
Dame Una nor Mr. Carswell has proposed a date of composition for this 
novel later than 1797-98—twenty years earlier than the watermark of 
this copy—the change, whatever its cause, is not germane to the present 
controversy. 

The paper of The Monastery shows a similar irregularity. Scott began 
his novel on “1816” paper, transferred to “1817” after thirty leaves, 
and (so it would seem) wrote the remaining 191 sheets of the novel on 
paper of the same supply.” The “1817” paper, admittedly, presents a 
certain difficulty. To the casual eye it is quite uniform throughout; but 
eleven sheets of Volume II are “‘irregular”—at least they display a script 
“BM” instead of the date under a crown-and-posthorn device which is 
otherwise identical in both species.* The question is: despite the similar- 
ity of the devices, are the ‘‘BM” leaves incontestably 1817? The problem 
would warrant some research if the manuscript showed the slightest sign 
of composite origin. But no one who examined it as a whole could pos- 
sibly construe the last two volumes as anything but single and contem- 
porary. There are no “‘joinings’’ here; no differences in the hand or ap- 
pearance of the page of the kinds described earlier; no irregularities in the 
numbering or the ink. The continuity of the script is unbroken through- 
out; and all of the evidence therefore points to a date of composition 
subsequent to 1816. The original version of The Monastery, according to 
Mr. Carswell, belongs to 1803 or 1804.% 

Summarizing our conclusions, then, we can say with regard to the 
extant manuscripts that Guy Mannering and The Black Dwarf were 
written in their entirety after 1811, and The Monastery and St. Ronan’s 
Well after 1816 and 1817—thus relegating four, and very probably all 
six, of the disputed novels (in their final versions) to a period from ten 
to twenty years later than the times which have been proposed for 
their “first drafts.’ These termini established, the inferences are over- 
whelmingly in favor of the old chronology for the published versions of 


2 It is interesting to observe how the watermarks of The Monastery support Lockhart’s 
statement that part of the first volume of the novel was written before Jvanhoe was con- 
cluded. 

%3 Leaves 17-19, 55-58, and 67-70 of Volume 11. The grouping of the pages suggests a 
mechanical irregularity. 

*% In 1938 Dame Una Pope-Hennessy disclaimed ever having had herself any belief in 
The Monastery as an early work (“The New Life of Walter Scott,” The Observer, September 
11, 1938, p. 8). In the remaining five, however, she and Mr. Carswell concur. 
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the novels, as Dame Una and Mr. Carswell would concede, for between 
1811 and 1814 we know too much about Scott’s literary activity to find 
room for half a dozen novels, and after 1814 there is a great deal of plain 
evidence that he worked upon each novel in turn. The letters from 1814 
to 1829 are crowded with allusions to the work in hand—which is fre- 
quently named—as Scott negotiates with his publishers, reports to 
Ballantyne on his progress, corrects proof, and (occasionally) asks for 
assistance in finding source material. This much is assured for the extant 
manuscripts. And certainly, regarded as a whole, the dated watermarks 
create a very definite impression of sequence, as between the same years 
Scott worked his way through stecks of paper which forerun by two to 
nine years the dates for the actual composition of the novels, but which 
are, nevertheless, in general chronological. 

The implications of these facts are of considerable significance in the 
present controversy. Even though they do not disprove the existence of 
‘*prentice works,”’ they automatically diminish the importance of any 
such works (and therefore the need to invent them) by removing them 
to a more remote stage in the process of composition. For however close 
the “adaptations” which Scott is supposed to have been making—and 
judging by the kind of internal evidence which has been cited, they must 
frequently have been very close*—however hasty the ‘‘joinings” of old 
and new in the narrative, however great the “strain of production” to 
which Scott was subjected, and however painful his bodily afflictions— 
he always re-copied his “early drafts” in their entirety, to make a single, 
contemporary manuscript of late watermark. This is a fact which neither 
Dame Una nor Mr. Carswell seems to have been ready to face squarely; 
for both writers in their allusions to “old stocks” of manuscripts, “‘half- 
told tales,” and ‘“’prentice attempts” have tended to assume a haste 
and a carelessness in Scott’s “revisions” which comes very close to not 
rewriting at all. A number of these passages have already been quoted 
so that it will not be necessary to labor the point. But when these critics 
write that “the major portion” of St. Ronan’s Well was ‘‘composed” 
in 1797-98, that Guy Mannering embodies “fragments of another episto- 
lary novel,” that The Monastery was “conceived and written” before 
1805, and that The Black Dwarf, Scott’s “earliest work of fiction,” was 
“printed in all its crudity,” they must immediately acknowledge that in 
every case Scott produced for the amanuensis a completely fresh copy, in 
which there is not the slightest external sign of composite origin. For the 


*5 They were close enough to reveal unmistakably their ’prentice origins—which, accord- 
ing to Dame Una and Mr. Carswell, are betrayed by “patchwork” form and “awkwardness 
of construction,” “crudity of conception and execution,” a “fumbling” manner of narra- 
tion, a “dreary”’ style, autobiographical detail, and (in St. Ronan’s Well) the “many French 
expressions” which figure in the text. 
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plain truth is that not one of the manuscripts of the Morgan Library 
betrays any sign of “rewriting” or “adaptation.” With The Antiquary 
Scott seems to have taken more pains; but of the rest we can say (if we 
adjust our scale to the obvious acceleration of Scott’s middle and late 
years, as described above) that they were all subjected in the manuscript 
to the same kind and degree of correction. If there are “old” and “new” 
passages it is quite impossible to detect any distinguishing marks. Scott 
labored as much upon one as upon the other—that is to say, he re-read 
and emended both in the same superficial manner. Why, therefore, did 
not the second writing and correction remove the glaring faults of the 
first? In passing through two manuscript versions the early work might 
be expected to be /ess crudely written, not more so. 

So much, therefore, for the argument that the ‘“‘pre-Waverley experi- 
ments” were “flung at the public” without revision or that a work like 
The Black Dwarf was “printed in all its crudity.”” We know now that if the 
‘’prentice works” existed, four, at least, of the six were re-copied by 
Scott and were subjected to as much correction as the other novels. So 
too for the argument that Scott’s “staggering rate of output,” together 
with his chronic ill health, precluded his writing twenty-two long works 
of fiction in seventeen years. Except for the few volumes he dictated dur- 
ing his worst periods of illness, he wrote all of the Waverley manuscripts 
in his own hand after 1814, even during the crowded years when his 
body was wracked by pain. Mr. Carswell’s ‘‘secret stock of manuscripts,” 
which was created to dispense with the impossible, has only served to 
confirm it. Certainly the holograph manuscripts show that he has saved 
Scott no physical exertion, whatever mental effort he may have spared 
him. And for Scott, we suspect, the physical effort was more than half 
the burden. In composition it was his pen that lagged, not his fancy. As 
Dame Una has said, ‘“‘he composed much faster than he could write.’ 

In reality, the whole picture which is suggested by the “‘apprentice- 
ship theory”’—of Scott’s “experimenting, putting aside, trying another,”’ 
and afterwards revising, re-copying, and re-correcting his early work— 
seems completely out of character and quite at variance with the real 
facts. Even apart from the strange secretiveness of the whole under- 
taking, does it seem probable? Did Scott to our knowledge (outside of his 
poetry) ever copy over or rewrite any first effort in creative writing? We 
have Lockhart’s explicit statement to the contrary.” Did not the whole 
secret of his tremendous fecundity lie in his rule never to waste a move— 


6 The Laird of Abbotsford (London: Putnam, 1932), p. 156. 

27 “Tt is, I suppose, superfluous to add, that in no instance did Scott ever rewrite his 
prose before sending it to press. Whatever may have been the case with his poetry, the world 
uniformly received the prima cura of the novelist” (Lockhart, m1, 421). A special exception, 
of course, was the revised ending of St. Ronan’s Well. 
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to write but one draft—to hurl his creative energy into a single cast of the 
net? He hated re-reading his own manuscripts, and would almost rather 
write anew than correct them, let alone re-copy. The first seven chapters 
of Waverley, which belong to the period of his supposed apprenticeship, 
were never copied over. In 1805, 1810, and 1814, they were passed from 
reader to reader for an opinion, and then when Scott decided to complete 
the novel, he resumed after nine years the identical manuscript. Even 
though it was clear to him that the beginning of the story lagged, there 
was no question of starting afresh. It was always thus with the novels. 
If the first volume went badly, he could only hope that the second might 
pick up interest. Peveril of the Peak showed no promise until the third 
volume, whereupon it was decided to push it into a fourth. But no one 
imagined for a moment that Scott would re-do the first two. His unvary- 
ing practice was otherwise, and he had already expressed his outrage at 
John Murray for wanting him to touch up the ending of The Black 
Dwarf, even though he admitted its faults were glaring. A few weeks 
after The Monastery was published he wrote to James Ballantyne, 
“T agree with the public in thinking the work not very interesting; but 
it was written with as much care as the others that is with no care at all.’’?° 
These are hardly the words of a man who has just re-copied and re-cor- 
rected a 221-page manuscript. And he went on to add, “If it is na weel 
bobbit, we’ll bobb it again” —in the mext novel, that is, for once commit- 
ted to paper a work of fiction was irrevocably committed to print. 

In an effort to account for one set of facts, therefore, the “apprentice- 
ship theory” overlooks the one essential truth about the Waverley Novels, 
namely, that they are, in effect, improvisations—some of the most bril- 
liant ever made, yet displaying the faults as well as the virtues inherent 
in that mode of composition. The virtues are vigor, spontaneity, fresh- 
ness of impression, a certain immediacy—dqualities for which Scott’s 
novels have been justly celebrated. Most of them were committed to 
paper nearly as fast asjthe author could write, and—if we are to believe 
Scott’s own words—without any plan beyond the most general sketch. 
The faults in such a method of composition are some of the very irregu- 
larities which Dame Una and Mr. Carswell go so far afield to “explain” — 
the “patchwork” form, the uneven style, the wavering between romance 
and realism. Given Scott’s manner of composition, an unequal achieve- 
ment was inevitable. Impromptu efforts are not uniformly successful, 
especially when they run to three volumes, and the press is banging 
and clattering in the background. Sometimes Scott’s subjects disappointed 
him; his imagination failed to take fire—in which case he might stoically 


%8 Letters of Scott, v1, 160. 
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accept the vicissitudes of composition (The Monastery) ; or rush his novel 
to a sudden close and start afresh (The Black Dwarf); or strike out boldly 
in a new direction (Guy Mannering and Rob Roy), hoping by strong meas- 
ures to “open a good vein of interest.’”* In his search for “good copy” 
he systematically exploited his prodigious memory. All of the Scotch 
novels are autobiographical in some degree—some more obviously than 
others. Of St. Ronan’s Well and Rob Roy we can only say that when 
Scott wrote of his youth, he spoke with the voice of youth. He always 
felt the necessity of holding the attention of a fickle public, and the let- 
ters and his journal are full of his preoccupation with “novelty.” The 
wavering between romance and realism is, more than anything else, the 
effort of a story-teller to hold his audience—to surprise and interest, to 
beguile his readers by telling a mew kind of story. 

To “explain” the weaknesses of the novels by segregating those mem- 
bers of the series with certain defects, and assigning them to a hypo- 
thetical “novitiate” is to misunderstand the fundamental art of fiction 
as practiced by Scott. It implies a definite progress in the command of 
his medium which the real facts hardly warrant. There is change, but 
is there real evolution in form between Waverley and Woodstock or The 
Fair Maid of Perth? Is Ivanhoe actually more ‘‘mature” than The Anti- 
quary, or The Fortunes of Nigel more ‘‘accomplished”’ than The Bride of 
Lammermoor? In reality, what “process of development” (to employ 
Dame Una’s term) is displayed in Scott’s handling of the novel form 
comparable to that which occurs, say, between Joseph Andrews and 
Tom Jones or between Northanger Abbey and Emma? Goethe thought 
Waverley the greatest of the series—an exaggerated opinion, no doubt; 
but it highlights the significant fact that Scott wrote by far the best part 
of his fiction in the first half of his novelist’s career. He was an accom- 
plished story-teller long before he was either a poet or a novelist. This 
was his real novitiate. And he could tell a story as well in 1814—that is, 
write an effective scene, bring a new character onto the stage, make 
his episodes “go””—as he could in 1826 or 1829, better sometimes, for his 
health and high spirits were still unimpaired. This is what the chronology 
of the novels really demonstrates. Sometimes Scott’s extemporizations 
hit the mark, and sometimes they fell short, owing to factors which 
now elude analysis. For ’prentice attempt, read partial failure. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


29 “T am pressed to get on with Woodstock, and must try. I wish I could open a good vein 
of interest which would breathe freely. I must take my old way, and write myself into good- 
humour with my task” (The Journal of Walter Scott, 1, 74). 














THE PLANET-TEMPEST PASSAGE IN EPIPSYCHIDION 
By KENNETH NEILL CAMERON 


HE action of the central autobiographical passage (lines 267-383) 

of Epipsychidion runs roughly as follows. The poet, in his search 
for love, first encountered several] ‘“‘mortal forms,” some of them ‘“‘fair,” 
others “‘wise,’’ one of them “‘not true”; then, for some unexplained reason 
he entered a period of emotional crisis—‘‘stood at bay, wounded and 
weak and panting” (272-275)—from which he was rescued by one whom 
he compares to his ideal of love as the Moon to the Sun. At first, we 
gather, he was enchanted with this moonlike love (276-280) but later 
began to realize that she was “‘cold” (281-307): 


And there I lay, within a chaste cold bed; 
Alas, I then was nor alive nor dead. 


Shortly after his discovery of the coldness of the Moon he was precipi- 
tated into a new crisis, much worse than the one he had experienced 
just before his encounter with the Moon, a crisis that tore his being 
apart as an earthquake tears the earth. The ruling deities of this crisis 
were a Planet and a Tempest (308-320). Some time later—“‘at length’ — 
he finally met his ideal in human form, “Soft as an incarnation of the 
Sun” (321-344). And now he wishes that both the Moon and the Sun 
remain with him and inspire him—‘‘Twin Spheres of light who rule this 
passive earth”; but, further, he wishes that one more ‘‘mortal form” 
return and share in this influence with the Sun and the Moon—a “Comet 
beautiful and fierce.”” This Comet had formerly both attracted and re- 
pulsed him, had been ‘“‘wrecked” and had gone “astray”; but now he 
fears no such disaster and seems sure that the Comet, Moon, and Sun 
will exist in a harmonious relationship (345-383). 

Although at first sight this passage may sound quite obscure, much of it 
can readily be interpreted.’ For instance we have a sure focal point in 


1 The first full attempt at an interpretation of Epipsychidion appeared in John Tod- 
hunter, A Study of Shelley (London, 1880), pp. 229-253. Todhunter received suggestions 
in some of his identifications from William Michael Rossetti (pp. 245, 248); and his work 
exercised considerable influence on all subsequent studies. Neither Edward Dowden, 
Shelley (London, 1886), nor Stopford A. Brooke, in his Introduction to the Shelley Society 
edition of the poem in 1887, attempted any specific identifications. In the conclusion of 
“Shelley’s ‘Julian and Maddalo’,” Gentleman’s Magazine (Oct. 1887), pp. 329-342, Arabella 
Shore made some valuable suggestions, some of which were followed up in a brief article 
in Poet Lore in 1890, “The Story of Shelley’s Life in ‘Epipsychidion’,” (pp. 225-233), by 
F. G. Fleay. In the same year Richard Ackermann in Quellen, Vorbilder, Stoffe zu Shelley’s 
Poetischen Werken (Erlanger, Leipzig), pp. 27-28, began his study of the characters of the 
poem, and further suggestions were made in Helene Richter’s Shelley (Weimar, 1898). 
Ackermann returned to his studies with his edition of Adonais and Epipsychidion (1900) 
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lines 276-280 describing the encounter with the Moon; for the Moon we 
know is Mary Shelley. We know this not only from the internal evidence 
of the poem but also because Mary herself accepted the identification 
(in a letter to Byron and two private journal entries).? These lines (276— 
280), therefore, must refer to the early summer of 1814, when Shelley 
met Mary. Hence, the previous lines must deal with events that took 
place prior to the meeting with Mary and the succeeding lines with events 
following that meeting. The “mortal forms,’”’ then—the ‘wise,’ the 
“fair,” and the one untrue—must include women with whom Shelley was 
acquainted before meeting Mary, and such women we know to have been 
Harriet Grove, Elizabeth Hitchener, Harriet Shelley, Mrs. Boinville, and 
Cornelia Turner. The most likely identifications are: the ‘fair’ —Harriet 
Grove and Cornelia Turner; the ‘“‘wise’—Mrs. Boinville and perhaps 
Elizabeth Hitchener;* and the one untrue—Harriet Shelley.‘ 





and his Shelley, der Mann, der Dichter und seine Werke (Dortmund, 1906). The most come 
plete of the German interpretations is a lengthy article by Armin Kroder, “Studien zu 
Shelley’s ‘Epipsychidion’,” Englische Studien, xxvii (1900), 365-396. In 1911, C. D. Locock 
in his edition of Shelley, 1, 453-459, summarized part of this previous scholarship and 
made a few suggestions. More recent interpretations are in Walter Edwin Peck, Shelley: 
His Life and Work (New York, 1927), 11, 189-196; Floyd H. Stovall, Desire and Restraint in 
Shelley (Durham, N. C., 1931), pp. 273-276; Carl Grabo, The Magic Plant (Chapel Hill, 
N. C., 1936), pp. 336-345; John Harrington Smith, “Shelley and Claire Clairmont,’”” PMLA 
Liv (1939), 788-797; Newman I. White, Shelley (New York, 1940), 1, 255-269. 

2 Letter to Byron, [? Oct. 21, 1822], Letters of Mary W. Sheliey, ed. Frederic L. Jones 
(Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 1946), 1, 198: “There might have been something sunny about 
me then [i.e., when Shelley was alive], now I am truly cold moonshine.” Journal entry, 
Oct. 5, 1822, Shelley Memorials, ed. Lady Shelley (London, 1875), pp. 332-333: “Well, I 
shall commence my task, commemorate the virtues of the only creature worth loving or 
living for, and then, maybe I may join him. Moonshine may be united to her planet, and 
wander no more, a sad reflection of all she loved on earth.” This comment is quoted also 
by Hogg, Life of Shelley (London, 1858), 1, vii-viii, from some fragments of a biography of 
Shelley begun by Mary. The third journal entry is that of Nov. 11, 1822, quoted in Mrs. 
Julian Marshall, Life and Letters of Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley (London, 1889), u, 53: 
“A cold heart! Have I a cold heart? God knows! But none need envy the icy region this 
heart encircles; and at least the tears are hot which the emotions of this cold heart forces 
me to shed. A cold heart! yes, it would be cold enough if all were as I wished it—cold, or 
burning in the flame for whose sake I forgive this, and would forgive every other imputa- 
tion—that flame in which your heart, beloved, lay unconsumed.” In some later lines of 
Epipsychidion (345 ff.), Shelley after having identified the Sun as Emilia Viviana (344), 
represents himself as being ruled by the “twin spheres” of the Sun and the Moon in terms 
such as to make the identification of Mary with the Moon inescapable. 

3 Rossetti suggested to Todhunter that the “fair” and “wise” were probably references 
to the Boinville family, but he tangled up the relationships rather badly. Thus, while he 
correctly believed Cornelia to be included among the “fair,” he mistakenly identified 
her as the wife of Shelley’s vegetarian friend John Frank Newton. (Mrs. Boinville, Cor- 
nelia’s mother, was sister to Newton’s wife.) The one who was “not true to me”’ he identi- 
fies as “Mrs. Taylor, a second daughter of Mrs. Boinville, with whom Shelley was hopelessly 
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in love.” No second daughter of Mrs. Boinville is known to Shelley’s biographers; so “Mrs. 
Taylor” is presumably Cornelia Boinville (Mrs. Turner) once again. That Shelley was at- 
tracted to Cornelia is true but his comments on her do not indicate that he was ever “hope- 
lessly in love” with her or felt himself betrayed by her. (See letter to Hogg, Oct. 3, 1814, 
Harriet and Mary, ed. Walter Sidney Scott [Golden Cockerel Press, 1944], p. 39.) That 
these errors were Rossetti’s and not Todhunter’s is apparent from the fact that Rossetti 
in his Memoir of Shelley (London, 1886), pp. iv, 44, asserted that Cornelia was married to 
Newton, and in a letter to Garnett in 1872 takes “Mrs. T’” and “Cornelia” to be two differ- 
ent persons—Letters About Shelley (London, New York, 1917), p. 44. I presume that Ros- 
setti communicated his theories orally or by letter to Todhunter as I find no previous work 
by Rossetti that contains them (Todhunter, p. 245). These views of Rossetti were widely 
accepted by subsequent scholars, even the non-existent Mrs. Taylor enjoying considerable 
popularity and appearing in Kroder, p. 385; Ackermann, Quellen Vorbilder Stoffe, p. 27, 
and Shelley, pp. 297-298; Locock, 1, 456; Peck, m, 192. Richter, p. 496, and Kroder, p. 
385, add Elizabeth Hitchener to the ‘“‘wise”; and Richter suggests Mrs. Boinville as the 
one “not true to me” on the grounds that she became cool to Shelley after his union with 
Mary. Fleay, p. 228, followed Rossetti’s suggestion of Cornelia as the one not true. Peck, 
11, 192, follows the “Mrs. Boinville, Cornelia Turner, and Mrs. Taylor” pattern for the 
“fair” and “wise,” but suggested Harriet Shelley for the one not true. Stovall, p. 273, sees 
Harriet Grove among the “fair” and Elizabeth Hitchener among the “wise,” and thinks 
the one not true may be Cornelia Turner. White, 1, 262, sees Harriet Westbrook and Cor- 
nelia Turner in the “fair,” Elizabeth Hitchener and Mrs. Boinville in the “wise,” and 
Harriet Grove as the one not true. 

* Fleay (p. 226) pointed out that Shelley had used a line (“She whom I found was dear but 
false to me”) similar to the “not true to me” line in Epipsychidion with apparent reference 
to Harriet Grove in a cancelled passage in the Dedication to Laon and Cythna (The Revolt 
of Islam). This parallel led Kroder (pp. 375-386), Locock (1, 456; 1, 522), and White (n, 
262) to believe that Harriet Grove was the one not true. A comparison of this cancelled 
passage with its final draft (Works, Julian Ed., 1, 252, 255), however, shows that regardless of 
whether Shelley intended the “false to me” reference originally to Harriet Grove, Harriet 
Shelley is undoubtedly included among the “false” of the final draft. There is, further, 
a special difficulty in accepting Harriet Grove as the untrue one of the Epipsychidion line, 
namely that such an identification leaves the succeeding passage on the “hunted deer” 
crisis unmotivated: 

And One was true—oh! why not true to me? 
Then, as a hunted deer that could not flee. 

I turned upon my thoughts, and stood at bay, 
Wounded and weak and panting; the cold day 
Trembled, for pity of my strife and pain. 
When, like a noonday dawn, there shone again 
Deliverance. One stood on my path who seemed 
As like the glorious shape which I had dreamed 
As is the Moon. (271-279) 


Using lines 276-280 as a pivotal point, it is clear that the “hunted deer” passage must 
refer to the crisis in Shelley’s life caused by the breakup of his marriage with Harriet, for 
this crisis immediately preceded his encounter with Mary (the Moon) and there is no other 
crisis in his life immediately preceding this encounter of which we have any knowledge; 
and if any other such crisis had existed in a life so well known as Shelley’s we would have 
record of it. Lines 272-275, then, must refer to the winter and spring of 1814 when the mar- 
riage of Shelley and Harriet was clearly beginning todisintegrate (Harriet’s trips away from 
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The events reflected in lines 271-285 can be dated with fair accuracy 
as covering the period from winter to early summer 1813-14. When the 
next event occurred, namely, the discovery by the poet of the coldness 
of the Moon (Mary), we cannot exactly tell. Nor is there any sure indi- 
cation of a date for the Planet-Tempest passage (308-320). The next 
point of reference comes in lines 321-322: 


At length into the obscure forest came 
The Vision I had sought through grief and shame. 


This, as Shelley himself tells us (line 344), refers to the meeting with 
Emilia Viviani, and this meeting occurred in December, 1820.5 In the 
final section of the passage (345-383) we also have a certain date, namely, 
the date of the composition of the poem (December, 1820, to February, 
1821),* for the poet is there speaking of the present. The Comet asked 
to return, therefore, must be someone who was not at that time in the 
vicinity but who could return; and the reference, as John Harrington 
Smith and Newman I. White (following a conjecture by Shore in 1887) 
have demonstrated beyond any reasonable doubt, must be to Claire 
Clairmont (who was then at Florence), the “alternating attraction and 
repulsion” referring to a previous entanglement of Shelley and Claire, 
and the “‘going astray” and wrecking of the Comet referring to Claire’s 
later affair with Byron.’ 





her husband; Shelley’s seeking refuge away from home with the Boinvilles; the quarrel 
over Eliza; Shelley’s lonely poems to Harriet). In view of this reference, then, and as one 
gets the impression from the context—“Then”—that the “hunted deer” crisis was caused 
by the One who was untrue, the probability is that, even though Shelley may formerly 
have used a similar expression in relation to Harriet Grove, the reference here is to Harriet 
Shelley. Furthermore, in a biographical poem, one would naturally expect a specific refer- 
ence at this point to Harriet Shelley; and if this line is taken as referring to Harriet Grove, 
then Harriet Shelley is presumably mingled in with the “fair,” which implies an inexpli- 
cable disproportion of emphasis. On the other hand Harriet Grove could well be included 
in such general reference. 

5 The exact date we do not know; Claire first visited Emilia on Nov. 29; Mary and Claire 
together on Dec. 1; on Dec. 10 Emilia wrote Shelley a letter which indicates at least one 
visit from Shelley; so the initial visit recorded by Medwin must fall within those dates. 
Dowden, Shelley, u, 370-373. 

* Shelley sent the poem to Ollier on Feb. 16, 1821 (Works, x, 236); hence it was written 
between the first visit in early December and Feb. 16. 

7 Todhunter, pp. 244, 248, guessed the Comet to be Harriet Shelley, and was followed by 
Kroder, p. 390, White in his notes in The Best of Shelley (New York, 1932), pp. 503-504, 
and Grabo, p. 342. Harriet, however, could not be asked to “float into our azure heaven 
again” for the simple reason that Harriet was dead; and the context indicates an actual and 
not an ectoplasmic return. Furthermore, Harriet, while certainly “beautiful,” could under 
no circumstances, either as person or spirit, be conceived of as “fierce.” In 1887 Arabella 
Shore (pp. 336-337) first conjectured the comet to be Claire, and was followed by Fleay, 
228-230; Richter, p. 498; Ackermann, Epipsychidion, p. xix, and Shelley, p. 298; Stovall, 
pp. 275-276; J. H. Smith, pp. 788-797; White, Shelley, 1, 266-267. Peck, 1, 193-194, pro- 
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Three of the five main symbols in this central autobiographical pas- 
sage, then—the Moon, the Sun, and the Comet—are identifiable, and the 
events concerning them—the meeting with Mary following the marital 
crisis in 1814, the meeting with Emilia in the winter of 1820-21, the ap- 
peal to Claire to return in the same period, the previous entanglement 
with Claire (probably in 1815)—are identifiable also. This leaves the 
Planet-Tempest passage, in challenging isolation. Who are the Planet 
and the Tempest, and what are the events surrounding them? 

The most recent theories are those of John Harrington Smith (1939) 
and Newman I. White (1940). Smith, following up a suggestion made by 
Fleay in 1890, contended that Claire Clairmont was both the Planet and 
the Tempest; hence the passage reflected the love affair already mentioned 
between Shelley and Claire (the “‘quenching” of the Planet referring to 
Claire’s ejection from the household in the spring of 1815, and the 
“earthquakes” Shelley’s distraction at her ‘‘desertion”’ of him for Byron 
the following year).* This explanation, however, is unsatisfactory on two 
grounds. First, while it is true that Shelley and Claire were emotionally 
involved in the winter and spring of 1814-15, what evidence we have does 
not indicate that either that involvement or its possible dissolution re- 
sulted in a major catastrophe in Shelley’s life such as here depicted. 
Second, as Shelley refers to his entanglement with Claire later in the 
poem, in the Comet passage, it is unlikely that he would deal with it 
twice, each time under a different symbol.® 

White, rejecting the Fleay-Smith theory, proposed his own.’ After 





poses Sophia Stacy as the Comet but gives no evidence to support his view and what we 
know of Shelley’s relations with Sophia makes the assumption ridiculous. Whether Richter 
came to her conclusion independently or knew of Shore’s or Fleay’s articles is not indicated. 
She simply states: “The comet is Claire.”” No hint of this identification had appeared in 
previous German scholarship (Druskowitz, Ackermann). But as Shore’s article had ap- 
peared eleven years previously and Fleay’s eight, I presume that she was indebted to one 
or the other. 

§ Fleay, Ackermann, Stovall (pp. 99-101, 275), and Smith consider that Claire is intended 
by both the Comet and the Planet-Tempest. 

® White (Shelley, 1, 608) points out also that as Shelley’s “astronomical imagery through- 
out the poem is scientifically correct” he “could hardly have made the ignorant blunder of 
calling Claire both a Planet and a Comet.” 

10 Tn addition to the Fleay-Smith and White theories, several others have been proposed. 
Todhunter, p. 248, thought the Planet might be the mysterious unknown lady who, Shelley 
informed Medwin, followed him to Naples, a suggestion followed by Kroder, p. 389, and 
Peck, 1, 192. White, however, has satisfactorily demonstrated the non-existence of this 
lady (1, 436-437). Richter (pp. 330, 498) suggested that the ‘Neapolitan child” might be 
the child of Shelley and the mysterious lady, and that this passage reflected those events; 
but she attempted no specific identifications. Ackermann, Quellen, Vorbilder Stoffe, pp. 27- 
28, suggested Fanny Godwin as the Planet but in his later works retracted this suggestion 
in favor of Claire. 
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quoting the passage (307-320) he commented as follows: 


This is professedly autobiography, and professedly cryptic. The period it 
describes must be subsequent to the summer of 1817, when Shelley wrote his in- 
troductory poem to Laon and Cythna, his earlier spiritual autobiography. In 
that poem Mary was still his perfect “deliverance” and he was still “asleep,” 
without then knowing it, to her inability to furnish the complete sympathy he 
sought. When Shelley awoke to this deficiency we have already seen in our dis- 
cussion of “Julian and Maddalo.”’ That poem, if any poem ever did, records a 
spiritual storm, and a storm in which Mary was “blotted.” Also, like the present 
passage, it is autobiography that Shelley thought concealed. Shelley’s life be- 
tween 1817 and 1821 is too well known for the storms he described to have been 
anything except those following Clara Shelley’s death and repeated possibly 
after the death of William Shelley. Under these blows, it is a known fact that 
Mary’s spirits “shrank as in the sickness of eclipse,’ and Shelley’s soul was 
often “‘as a lampless sea.” 

The identity of the Tempest and the Planet is not so certain because the 
lines in which they are mentioned do not absolutely exclude any one of three 
possible meanings. The sentence is phrased so vaguely that the Tempest and the 
Planet might be the same, or the Planet might be Mary (for in Shelley’s astron- 
omy the moon was a planet) or a person otherwise unknown. If we try to 
resolve this difficulty from the known facts of Shelley’s life in 1819 and 1820, 
Sophia Stacy must be considered a possibility, though there is no indication that 
she was ever “quenched” or in fact that Shelley ever idealized her to anything 
like the extent implied in the passage. In an earlier chapter we have seen that not 
even all of the few poems with which her name is associated were inspired by 
her. Mary was never “‘quenched,”’ for Shelley says the ‘‘white Moon” continued 
smiling. Nor could Mary, for the same reason, be a planet only “of that hour.” 

But Elena Adelaide Shelley, whose life was concealed just as Shelley says the 
truth behind these allusions is concealed, might well have been a Tempest in the 
life of Shelley and Mary. She alone was definitely “‘quenched,” and her influence 
could most properly be limited to “that hour.” The “frost”? which at her death 
afflicted Shelley’s spirits may be inferred from Shelley’s words at the time: 
“It seems as if the destruction that is consuming me were as an atmosphere 
which wrapt and infected everything connected with me—An ounce of civit 
good apothecary to sweeten this dunghill of a world.” Elena Adelaide fits into 
this pattern of the passage and of Shelley’s life far better than any other known 
person, but she conforms rather badly to the pattern set by Shelley’s other In- 
carnate Sympathies. Against this may be set the known fact that she entered 
his life at the precise moment when the need of sympathy was most desperately 
felt. 

The earthquakes that split the ice-pack of the poet’s frozen spirit are hard 
to explain because it is not clear whether they are to be regarded as further 
catastrophes or a deliverance. If the former, one thinks of the troubles in 1820 
over Goodwin and Paolo Foggi; if the latter, one thinks of the appearance of 
Emilia. On the whole it would seem that they were an agency of deliverance. 
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At any rate Emilia immediately appears, “Soft as an Incarnation of the Sun,”’ 
and Shelley hails her by name as 

... the Vision veiled from me 

So many years." 


The main weakness in this interpretation is that it provides no really 
satisfactory identification for the symbols around which the events of the 
passage revolve, the Planet and the Tempest. White’s speculations on 
Mary or Sophia Stacey” are, as he recognizes, tentative; and it is most 
unlikely that Elena Adelaide Shelley could be intended by the Planet 
or the Tempest. Shelley would hardly introduce, suddenly and incon- 
gruously, a baby in his listing of the women who had influenced his life. 
He was upset by Elena Adelaide’s death, it is true, but less so than by 
that of Clara or William. A second weakness in this interpretation is that 
it posits a series of unconnected events quite widely scattered in time: 
the “storms” represent the grief of Shelley and Mary at the death of 
Clara (September, 1818) and perhaps also of William (June, 1819); the 
Planet and Tempest both represent the child Shelley and Mary appar- 
ently adopted in Naples in December, 1818, and the “quenching’’ its 
death in June, 1820; the earthquakes represent either difficulties with God- 
win and Foggi (summer of 1820) or a disturbance over Emilia (December, 
1820—February, 1821). There is no real connection or sequencing of events 
here; yet the passage in the poem gives the impression of a connected se- 
quence of events happening within a relatively short period of time. The 
events depicted are isolated in one paragraph from the events preceding 
and following them, and the punctuation and phrasing of the paragraph 
imply unity. 

There is, it seems to me, a fallacy in White’s position from which these 
weaknesses in his theory flow, namely his initial argument that the 
Planet-Tempest passage must be dated “subsequent to the summer of 
1817,” or, as he elsewhere (p. 608) more definitely states it, “in 1819 
or 1820.” Once the passage is dated so late as that, it is impossible 
to be other than speculative, for we know of no events in Shelley’s life 
following that period which fit the Planet-Tempest passage. Hence it is 
of importance, if we are to arrive at a more reasonable explanation for 
the passage, to examine the argument for late dating. 

The argument rests essentially upon one point. In the summer of 
1817, in the Dedication to Laon and Cythna (The Revolt of Islam), Shelley 
speaks of Mary as his “perfect ‘deliverance.’”’ In the “chaste cold bed” 


it White, 11, 264-266. 

12 See also Peck, 11, 161-163, 193-194; almost all we know of the relations of Shelley and 
Sophia will be found in Helen Rossetti Angeli, Shelley and His Friends in Italy (London, 
1911), pp. 95-105. 
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passage in Epipsychidion he speaks of her as cold. Hence the events and 
moods reflected in the “chaste cold bed” passage must be later than the 
summer of 1817. And if the events of the “chaste cold bed”’ passage are of 
a later date than the summer of 1817, then the events of the Planet-Tem- 
pest passage must be still later, for the Planet-Tempest passage follows 
the “chaste cold bed” passage." In order to perceive the weight of White’s 
argument here let us compare the two passages. I quote first the key 
stanzas from the Dedication and then the Moon passage from Epipsy- 
chidion: 
Thou friend, whose presence on my wintry heart 
Fell, like bright Spring upon some herbless plain; 
How beautiful and calm and free thou wert 
In thy young wisdom, when the mortal chain 
Of Custom thou didst burst and rend in twain, 
And walked as free as light the clouds among; 
Which many an envious slave then breathed in vain 
From his dim dungeon, and my spirit sprung 
To meet thee from the woes which had begirt it long! 


No more alone through the world’s wilderness, 
Although I trod the paths of high intent, 

I journeyed now: no more companionless, 
Where solitude is like despair, I went.— 
There is the wisdom of a stern content 

When Poverty can blight the just and good, 


48 White uses also two subsidiary arguments, the first based on an interpretation of in- 
ternal evidence: “Shelley is plainly following a chronological series of events in which the 
episode of the Planet is the last Incarnate Sympathy before Emilia. This could only place 
the Planet in 1819 or 1820” (11, 608). But Shelley does not state that he met Emilia imme- 
diately after the Planet; he states that after the Planet was “quenched” he went through a 
series of soul-shaking experiences—‘‘a death of ice,” “earthquakes’”—and that after this 
“at length” came upon Emilia. This could clearly, in a creative, symbolic treatment such as 
is Epipsychidion, cover a considerable time sequence. 

The Dedication argument White supports by the contention that Julian and Maddalo, 
written in the fall of 1818, reveals Shelley first becoming aware of Mary’s coldness. But 
even if one accepts White’s argument (which, it seems to me, he has proved beyond any 
reasonable doubt) that the ‘‘death’s dedicated bride” of that poem is Mary, it does not 
follow that Shelley’s words to her (in the guise of the Madman) indicate a first awakening 
to her coldness. The Madman episode records a violent quarrel between the two which 
seems rather to indicate long-standing marital strains than any newly discovered incom- 
patibilities. The castration fantasies of the woman (420-436), in fact, imply a frigidity ex- 
tending back for several years of union. White is perhaps also somewhat influenced in his 
dating by his interpretation of the word “conceal’”’ (319): “Also, like the present passage, 
it is autobiography that Shelley thought concealed.” Shelley, however, does not mean that 
the events he is reflecting in the poem were themselves of a secret or “concealed” nature 
but simply that the words are concealing the events. The events may have been well known 
but he is treating them in symbolic fashion. 
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When Infamy dared mock the innocent, 
And cherished friends turn with the multitude 
To trample: this was ours, and we unshaken stood .... 





4 ‘ And what art thou? I know, but dare not speak: 
Time may interpret to his silent years. 

Yet in the paleness of thy thoughtful cheek, 
And in the light thine ample forehead wears, 
And in thy sweetest smiles, and in thy tears, 

And in thy gentle speech, a prophecy 

ql Is whispered, to subdue my fondest fears: 

} And through thine eyes, even in my soul I see 
‘ A lamp of vestal fire burning internally.“ 


RY The Moon passage from Epipsychidion: 


| One stood on my path who seemed 
at As like the glorious shape which I had dreamed 
rt As is the Moon, whose changes ever run 
Ge Into themselves, to the eternal Sun; 

; The cold chaste Moon, the Queen of Heaven’s bright isles, 
Who makes all beautiful on which she smiles, 
That wandering shrine of soft yet icy flame 
Which ever is transformed, yet still the same, 
And warms not but illumines. Young and fair 
4 As the descended Spirit of that sphere, 
aM She hid me, as the Moon may hide the night 

ae From its own darkness, until all was bright 
Between the Heaven and Earth of my calm mind, 
And, as a cloud charioted by the wind, 

She led me to a cave in that wild place, 

And sate beside me, with her downward face 
Illumining my slumbers, like the Moon 

Waxing and waning o’er Endymion. 

And I was laid asleep, spirit and limb, 

And all my being became bright or dim 

As the Moon’s image in the summer sea, 





et According as she smiled or frowned on me; 
- And there I lay, within a chaste cold bed: 
2 “4 Stanzas vii-viii, xi. For further sentiments of affection for Mary, see also stanza i: 
ae “thou child of love and light”; stanza ii: “But beside thee, where still my heart has ever 
bed been”’; stanza ix: 

i} And from thy side two gentle babes are born 

ie To fill our home with smiles, and thus are we 


Most fortunate beneath life’s beaming morn; 
And these delights, and thou, have been to me 
The parents of the Song I consecrate to thee. 
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Alas, I then was nor alive nor dead:— 

For at her silver voice came Death and Life, 
Unmindful each of their accustomed strife, 
Masked like twin babes, a sister and a brother, 
The wandering hopes of one abandoned mother, 
And through the cavern without wings they flew, 
And cried ‘Away, he is not of our crew.’ 

I wept, and though it be a dream, I weep. 


A comparison of these two passages reveals that White is correct in 
positing a difference between them. Shelley speaks in both of his early 
enthusiasm for Mary: “deliverance” “like a noonday dawn” in Epipsy- 
chidion; “bright spring” in the Dedication; but in Epipsychidion, though 
he pays tribute to her beauty and tenderness, he refers to her coldness 
and chasteness, whereas in the Dedication he praises her enthusiastically. 
It is not possible, however, to go further and accept the assumption that 
because Shelley does not mention Mary’s coldness in the Dedication, he 
was, therefore, unaware of it at the time. The fact that a man does not 
mention his wife’s coldness in a poem cannot, in any case, be taken as 
proof that he is unaware of it. And in regard to Shelley and Mary we 
have the evidence of another poem written in the same year as the Dedi- 
cation (1817) to show that Shelley was then aware of Mary’s coldness. 
This is the short lyric, To Constantia, in which Shelley complains to 
Claire Clairmont that Mary is cold, and compares her, in precisely the 
image he later used in Epipsychidion, to the moon, the “cold,” “bright” 
moon, the “planet of frost”’ which “‘gazing’”’ down on his heart ‘‘makes it 
wan.” On this poem, White has commented elsewhere in his book: ‘“‘As 
early as 1817, in his unfinished poem To Constantia, Shelley employed 
the same symbolism of the moon to express a feeling of the incomplete- 
ness of Mary’s love.’”® And the evidence of this poem is supported by the 


15 11, 607. White believes that Shelley is speaking throughout in his comments on Mary 
of the purely spiritual aspects of love, e.g.: “Whatever the meaning of this passage [the 
“chaste cold bed” passage] in terms of Shelley’s life with Mary, it is of all things least likely 
to be physical, both because it was not true physically and because Shelley has given evi- 
dence again and again, both in the poem and out of it, that Epipsychidion is the history of 
spiritual not physical love. . . . The chasteness and coldness was spiritual and was not at 
first perceived because of the intense brightness of the intellectual light which Mary shed 
upon him” (ibid., p. 263). But this interpretation is clearly open to question. There is no 
evidence, nor could there well be any evidence, to show that Shelley and Mary were sexu- 
ally compatible. On the contrary, their union was sufficiently filled with strains to make 
some degree of sexual incompatibility probable. Nor does Shelley say that Epipsychidion 
is the “history of spiritual” love only; he wrote to his friend Gisborne simply that it was 
“an idealized history of my life and feelings,” i.e., a picture of actual events and emotions 
treated in a symbolic creative medium (letter, June 18, 1822, Works, x, 401). Further- 
more, in this particular passage the language itself has unmistakable sexual overtones. 
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indication of marital strains as early as the winter and spring of 1814-15. 
Whatever the Hogg-Mary-Shelley-Claire folie 4 quatre of that time—end- 
ing in May with the ejection of Claire from the household amid “a tur- 
moil of passion and hatred”—" signified, it certainly did not signify a 
stable marital adjustment between Shelley and Mary. Nor is such an 
adjustment reflected in the loneliness and despair of Alastor in the fall 
of 1815. 

The probability, then, is that Shelley was aware of Mary’s coldness in 
1817 when he penned the Dedication. Nor is there really anything in the 
Dedication itself to negate such a conclusion. True, Shelley does not 
there specifically mention coldness; but, on the other hand, there is 
nothing in his depiction of Mary to exclude such a characteristic. Mary 
is not hailed as a young and passionate bride; she is praised for her moral 
courage and intelligence, her “young wisdom,” her companionableness, 
the “‘paleness” of her ‘“‘thoughtful cheek,’”’ her “ample forehead,’ her 
“gentle speech,” the “‘veséal fire” in her “‘soul.’’ One gets the impression 
of a rather quietly intellectual young woman who could well be “trans- 
formed yet still the same,” interested in ideas but never really shaken 
by them or by her emotions in such a way as to change her whole being. 





Such phrases as “cold chaste moon,” “soft yet icy flame,” “chaste cold bed” (within which 
the poet “lies” “nor alive nor dead”), when applied by a man to his wife give the impression 
of sexual rather than spiritual coldness. Whether Shelley intended this meaning to be clear 
to his reader or even whether he was himself conscious of it we cannot certainly tell; but 
the mere choice of language reveals the existence of sexual thinking at some level of con- 
sciousness, and indicates a sexual frustration behind the thinking. And this, it is important 
to note, is true of the poem as a whole. Epipsychidion, even in its most Platonic passages, 
is essentially a poem springing from deep love starvation. 

16 Letter from Claire Clairmont to Fanny Godwin, May 28, 1815, quoted in Mrs. Mar- 
shall, op. cit., 1, 118. The argument for an affair between Shelley and Claire was first de- 
veloped by John Harrington Smith, op. cit. White (1,694 et passim) disagrees that an actual 
affair took place but admits (11, 267) that at least “on Claire’s part it was attended by dis- 
tinct emotional disturbance.” F. L. Jones in “Mary Shelley and Claire Clairmont,” South 
Altlantic Quart., xi (1943), 409-412, also argued against Smith’s conclusions by attempt- 
ing (unsuccessfully in my opinion) to show from the letters of Mary that she was not jealous 
of Claire. While Smith’s view that Claire was one of the great loves of Shelley’s life, affect- 
ing, in a major way, such poems as Alastor, Julian and Maddalo. and Epipsychidion, is diffi- 
cult to sustain, and leads him, in my judgment, to some misinterpretations of these poems, 
it is hard to believe that Shelley and Claire did not have an affair sometime in the winter 
and spring of 1814-15, an affair, one would gather, attended by a good deal of rather im- 
mature super-emotionalizing. The Hogg-Mary affair of the same time was first revealed 
by White (1, 391-393), although he was not allowed to quote the letters which were his 
source of information. These letters were first printed in Harriet and Mary, ed. Walter 
Sidney Scott, pp. 42-56, and reprinted in Robert Metcalf Smith, The Shelley Legend (New 
York, 1945), pp. 146-163. Smith misdates the final letter in the series (p. 162) “January, 
1818” for “April 26, 1815” (see Scott, p. 45). 
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All we can say on the basis of the two passages is that the “‘cold chaste 
bed” lines specifically mention a coldness which the Dedication does 
not mention but does not necessarily exclude, and perhaps, by its very 
selection of qualities for praise, implies. 

Let us assume—as is most probable—that Shelley made the discovery 
of coldness in the initial months of his union with Mary, and that from 
early 1815 until the summer of 1817 he had felt this deficiency in an 
otherwise not unhappy relationship. It does not follow that he would 
write of that 1815-17 period in the same terms in 1821, when he wrote 
Epipsychidion, as in 1817. In 1821 he and Mary had lived together for six 
years, in 1817 but three. In 1821 the bonds of marriage were being strained 
by Shelley’s excessive interest in Emilia Viviani; in 1817 those bonds had 
been drawn closer by mutual suffering and by Mary’s loyalty to Shelley 
through a period of crisis. Between 1817 and 1821 had intervened the 
violent quarrel recorded in Julian and Maddalo which had resulted in the 
hurling of recriminations that once uttered would not easily die. Further- 
more, we must not forget that the 1817 picture occurred in a public 
Dedication, where its meaning would be clear to all, whereas the 1821 
picture occurred in an obscure, symbolic narrative published anony- 
mously. A poet might obviously permit himself greater frankness, under 
any circumstances, in the latter type of poem than in the former. 

To summarize: we have evidence of marital disruption in 1815, and 
of dissatisfaction with Mary as cold in 1817 (To Constantia); the differ- 
ences between the Dedication and Epipsychidion are not contradictions, 
and are explainable in terms of variance in treatment in different periods 
and in different kinds of poems. While, therefore, it might at first appear 
that the variation between the two passages provides a basis for dating 
the “chaste cold bed” episode subsequent to 1817, further examination 
reveals that it provides no really sound basis for such dating. And it is 
upon this point alone of variation between the two poems that the argu- 
ment for the late dating rests. There is no other serious evidence, either 
internal or external, to support it. 

The internal evidence, on the contrary, follows the external evidence 
in supporting the view of an early discovery of coldness: the poet meets 
the moonlady and is enthralled by her (summer of 1814); she leads him 
off to comfort him in his troubles and he discovers that she is cold. The 
passage gives no evidence of any considerable lapse of time but rather 
of a close sequencing of events. And this would fit with the external evi- 
dence of marital difficulties in 1815. 

Just how soon after this discovery of coldness the Planet-Tempest 
episode occurred we cannot exactly tell, but the “then” of ““What storms 
then shook the ocean of my sleep,” which opens the passage, implies 
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some but not a considerable lapse of time; and hence would indicate a 
date approximately in the 1816-17 period. And this general indication is 
supported by the ‘‘at length” of line 321, which notes the meeting with 
Emilia in December, 1820. The Planet-Tempest passage certainly comes 
within the general range 1815-20 and in all probability towards the earlier 
and not the latter part of that period. And this is all that we can say from 
the internal evidence. 

If we now turn to these years and look for an event or series of events 
constituting a major crisis in Shelley’s life of the kind evidently reflected 
in the Planet-Tempest passage, we do not have to look far, for within 
that period occurred what was undoubtedly the greatest crisis in his life, 
namely the suicide of Harriet Shelley (December 1816) followed by the 
painful litigation for the custody of his children and ending with the 
actuai loss of those children (January-March 1817). Even without any 
real analysis of the passage, the indication that it refers to these events 
is very strong. Shelley, in Epipsychidion, as he told Gisborne, is dealing 
with the history of his “life and feelings.” He could not, in such a history, 
leave out the central tragedy of his life. And when we find that no other 
passage in Epipsychidion fits these events and that this passage occurs in 
approximately the chronological position in his recounting of that life 
where these events occurred, the conclusion is almost inescapable that 
the passage must reflect them. This conclusion could only be seriously 
weakened if the symbolic language of the passage could not possibly fit 
the events. But this is not so; for while all aspects of the passage may not 
be capable of elucidation, the central symbols and actions do very clearly 
correspond to the events. 

Let us look at the Planet-Tempest passage as a whole in the light of 
this view: 


What storms then shook the ocean of my sleep,, 
Blotting that Moon, whose pale and waning lips 
Then shrank as in the sickness of eclipse ;— 

And how my soul was as a lampless sea, 

And who was then its Tempest; and when She, 

The Planet of that hour, was quenched, what frost 
Crept o’er those waters, till from coast to coast 

The moving billows of my being fell 

Into a death of ice, immovable ;— 

And then—what earthquakes made it gape and split, 
The white Moon smiling all the while on it. 

These words conceal :—If not, each word would be 
The key of staunchless tears. Weep not for me! 


The first, rather obvious point of correspondence between the events 
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and the passage is the suicide of Harriet and Shelley’s extremely dis- 
turbed state consequent upon it. The “‘quenching” of the Planet corre- 
sponds to the suicide of Harriet even to the very method used, drowning. 
That shelley was shaken by that suicide almost to the point of madness, 
until he may well have felt that the frost of death itself was upon him, we 
have ample testimony: his disturbed, almost distracted letter of Decem- 
ber 16, 1816, with its frantic rationalizations; the statements of Leigh 
Hunt and Peacock, who were with him much of the time: “It was a heavy 
blow to him and he never forgot it. For a time it tore his being to pieces”’ ;"” 
“Harriet’s untimely fate occasioned him deep agony of mind, which he 
felt the more because for a long time he kept the feeling to himself’’;'* 
Thornton Hunt’s comment: “I am well aware that he had suffered severe- 
ly, and that he continued to be haunted by certain recollections, partly 
real and partly imaginative, which pursued him like an Orestes’’;’® 
Trelawny’s statement to Rossetti that even in 1822 “the impression of 
extreme pain which the end of Harriet had caused the poet was still 
vividly present and operative.’”° The evidence is unmistakable that 
Shelley went through a period of extreme crisis following the suicide 
of Harriet which could correspond to the “death of ice” state described 
here as following the “quenching” of the Planet.” 

While the poet was still in this state a second blow, or rather series of 


17 Autobiography of Leigh Hunt (London, 1885), p. 237. 

18 Peacock, Life of Shelley, ed. Wolfe (London, 1933), p. 347. 

19 “Shelley,” by One Who Knew Him, Aélantic Monthly, x1, (Feb., 1863), 188. 

20 Rossetti, Memoir of Shelley, p. 69. 

*1 So far as I have been able to ascertain, it has not been previously suggested that Har- 
riet was the Planet. Why so obvious an identification has not been made it is rather difit- 
cult to say. One reason has certainly been the reluctance of critics to believe that Shelley 
could have been aware of a coldness in Mary at a date so early as 1816 or 1817, a reluctance 
which existed even before White developed his theory (see, e.g., Kroder, op. cit., p. 389 f.) 
Another reason has been the interpretation of the influence of the Planet in a personal, 
romantic sense; “the Planet of that hour” has been generally taken to indicate a woman 
who by her personal attractions was reigning in the poet’s heart, the “last Incarnate Sym- 
pathy before Emilia,” as White, for example, puts it (11, 608). But Shelley means that 
the Planet was ‘‘of that hour”’ in the sense that her actions, not his feeling for her, were con- 
trolling the events of his life. In the concepts of astrology, which Shelley is here using, one 
need have no particular feeling for the planet which by its influence is directing one’s 
destinies. As a result of this subjective interpretation the critics have perforce hunted for 
some woman in Shelley’s life with whom he might at that time have been in love: Fanny 
Godwin, Claire Clairmont, the mysterious and (non-existent) lady of rank at Naples—and 
thought of the eclipsing of the Moon as indicating Mary’s being thrust from the poet’s 
heart by the new love and of the quenching as representing the end of the affair. (Since 
completing this article I have found one suggestion of Harriet as the Planet—in Stopford 
Brooke’s selection of Shelley’s poems (1880)—a suggestion apparently overlooked by sub- 
sequent critics.) 
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blows, struck him: “And then—what earthquakes made it gape and 
split.” If I am correct in my interpretation of the preceding lines, this 
line can hardly refer to anything but the agony of mind consequent upon 
the litigation to deprive Shelley of his children, for this litigation is the 
only major crisis we know of in Shelley’s life in the period immediately 
following the suicide of Harriet. And the evidence indicates that Shelley’s 
disturbance during this period was sufficiently strong to warrant so ex- 
treme a concept as a spiritual earthquake. Again we have the evidence 
of Shelley’s letters, that to Mary on January 11, 1817, and that to Byron 
on January 17, the latter being especially revealing of Shelley’s state of 
mind during the whole period: 


I write to you, my dear Lord Byron, after a series of the most unexpected and 
overwhelming sorrows, and from the midst of a situation of peril and persecu- 
tion. .. . My late wife is dead. The circumstances which attended this event 
are of a nature of such awful and appalling horror, that I dare hardly avert to 
them in thought. The sister of whom you have heard me speak may be truly 
said (though not in law, yet in fact) to have murdered her for the sake of her 
father’s money. Thus did an event which I believed quite indifferent to me, fol- 
lowing the train of a far severer anguish, communicate a shock to me which 
I know not how I have survived. 


Again we have the testimony of Leigh Hunt: 


. .. His children, a girl and a boy, were taken from him. They were transferred 
to the care of a clergyman of the Church of England. The circumstance deeply 
affected Shelley: so much so, that he never afterwards dared to trust himself 
with mentioning their names in my hearing, though I had stood at his side 
throughout the business; probably for that reason.* 


And the revealing anecdote from Thornton Hunt’s childhood recollec- 
tions: 


Sometimes but much more rarely he teased me with exasperating banter; and, 
inheriting from some of my progenitors a vindictive temper, I once retaliated 
severely. We were in the sitting room with my father and some others, while 
I was tortured. The chancery suit was just then approaching its most critical 
point, and, to inflict the cruellest stroke I could think of, I looked him in the face, 
and expressed a hope that he would be beaten in the trial and have his children tak- 
en from him. I was sitting on his knee, and as I spoke, he let himself fall listlessly 
back in his chair, without attempting to conceal the shock I had given him.™ 


We have the evidence, too, of Rosalind and Helen in the “agony” of 
Rosalind when she is similarly deprived of her children,” and in the bitter 


2 W orks, 1x, 218-219. %3 Hunt, pp. 238-239. 

*4 Page 187. See also p. 185, where Hunt speaks of Shelley’s extreme “depressions” at 
the time and his need for “support and consolation.” 

% Lines 484-535; see also the “trial” of Lionel for “blasphemy,” ll. 857-901. 
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denunciation and deep disturbance of To The Lord Chancellor and To 
William Shelley: 
They have taken thy brother and sister dear, 
They have made them unfit for thee; 
They have withered the smile and dried the tear 
Which should have been sacred to me. 


The “earthquakes,” then, could well correspond to Shelley’s state during 
this period of litigation and the final decree of the Lord Chancellor taking 
the children from him. 

That Shelley was being tormented by thoughts of Harriet and his 
children may be indicated also in the lines immediately preceding this 
Planet-Tempest passage: 

And there I lay, within a chaste cold bed: 

Alas, I then was nor alive nor dead:— 

For at her silver voice came Death and Life, 
Unmindful each of their accustomed strife, 
Masked like twin babes, a sister and a brother, 
The wandering hopes of one abandoned mother, 
And through the cavern wihout wings they flew, 
And cried ‘Away, he is not of our crew.’ 

I wept, and though it be a dream, I weep. 


What storms then shook the ocean of my sleep. . . . 


The parallel here between the “abandoned mother” and Harriet, and 
between the “wandering”’ children, “‘a sister and a brother,” and Ianthe 
and Charles can hardly be coincidental. Mary’s soothing rationalizations, 
Shelley seems to be telling us, serve only to bring up the conscience- 


. stabbing images of his abandoned wife and children which drive him even 


further into his state of semi-being between life and death; and while in 
this condition he is hurled into the “‘storms” of suicide and litigation. 
And that Shelley had indeed been in a state of considerable uneasiness in 
the weeks preceding Harriet’s suicide is shown by his letter to Hook- 
ham in November 1816 asking him to discover Harriet’s where- 
abouts.” 
A third problem of identification is that of the Tempest: 

And how my soul was as a lampless sea, 

And who was then its Tempest; and when She, 

The Planet of that hour, was quenched, what frost 

Crept o’er those waters. ... 


The syntax of the passage allows us to take the Planet and the Tempest 


%* Dowden, m1, 67. 
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either as identical or separate entities. If they are identical, then the 
Tempest is also Harriet and she is a tempest in the sense that not she 
herself but her death caused the “storms” that so shook the poet. This 
explanation, however, is not too satisfying. In the first place the inter- 
pretation strains the sense of the concept fempest, which gives the im- 
pression of an active, not a passive force. In the second place a reference 
to one character under two such different symbols in such close proxim- 
ity creates a jarring confusion of metaphor which is not paralleled in 
the treatment of symbols in the rest of the poem. 

If we take the alternative course and presume the two symbols to 
represent different characters in the drama of Shelley’s life, we do not 
have to look far in the period under discussion for a person whom Shelley 
regarded as a Tempest responsible for the ‘‘storms”’ which turned his soul 
into a “‘lampless sea.” Eliza Westbrook is clearly such a person. Shelley 
not only hated Eliza with an almost pathological hatred but held her 
responsible for all the “storms” which then shook his life, for the suicide 
of Harriet equally with the litigation over the children. That he held her 
responsible for the suicide of Harriet is clear from his letter to Byron 
quoted above—‘The sister . . . may be truly said . . . to have murdered 
her”—and that to Mary on December 16, 1816: ‘“‘There can be no ques- 
tion that the beastly viper her sister, unable to gain profit from her 
connexion with me—has secured to herself the fortune of the old man— 
who is now dying—by the murder of this poor creature.’’’ That he also 
believed her—and this time probably correctly—to be the guiding genius 
of the litigation over the children is clear from his letter to Byron: 


The sister has now instituted a Chancery prdcess against me, the intended effect 
of which is to deprive me of my unfortunate children, now more than ever dear 
to me; of my inheritance, and to throw me into prison, and expose me in the 
pillory, on the ground of my being a REVOLUTIONIST, and an Atheist. It 
seems whilst she lived in my house she possessed herself of such papers as go to 
establish these allegations. The opinion of Counsel is, that she will certainly suc- 
ceed to a considerable extent, but that I may probably escape entire ruin, in the 
worldly sense of it.?8 


27 Works, x, 212. 

28 Tbid., p. 219. Shelley’s letter to Eliza on Dec. 18, 1816 (Shelley’s Lost Letters to Harriet, 
ed. Leslie Hotson [London, 1930], pp. 54-56), in which he assures her that he bears her 
“no malice,” does not contravene the evidence of the two letters quoted above. In a letter 
to Eliza, he would naturally not speak in the same terms as in a letter about her to others; 
and in this particular letter he had a special motive for restraint. His object in writing was 
to attempt to get his children back without a lawsuit. That he was guilty of some hypocrisy 
is undeniable but under such circumstances his conduct is neither inexcusable nor uncom- 
mon. We might note, too, that when he wrote to Eliza, her réle as persecutor-in-chief had 
not become clear; but when he wrote to Byron, a month later (Jan. 17), it had. (The Bill 
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Eliza, then, clearly fits the réle of the Tempest; and such an identification 
is preferable to regarding the Tempest as identical with the Planet 
(Harriet). Eliza is a real tempest in the active sense and a regarding of the 
two symbols as separate both avoids straining the syntax or violating 
the usual distinction of symbols which Shelley elsewhere preserves 
(the Moon as Mary, the Sun as Emelia, and the Comet as Claire). 

The final problem of the passage is that of the “‘storms”’ of the initial 
lines and the réle of the Moon during these storms: 


What storms then shook the ocean of my sleep, 
Blotting that Moon, whose pale and waning lips 
Then shrank as in the sickness of eclipse ;— 


And then—what earthquakes made it gape and split, 
The white Moon smiling all the while on it. 


The “storms,” it seems to me, are not intended to be separate experiences 
to the ‘‘sea of ice” or the “earthquakes,” but represent a general intro- 
ductory metaphor for the poet’s disturbances throughout the period. It 
is, however, probable, as Rossetti suggested, that among the storms 
Shelley had in mind also a previous event which had greatly shaken him, 
the suicide of Fanny Godwin (October 1816).?° 

Even before considering any possible parallels to the lines on the Moon 
it is clear that they could well fit what one would imagine to have been 
Mary’s réle during this whole period (October 1816—March 1817)*° and 
Shelley’s reaction to her: Shelley’s mind was in such a turmoil that she 





of Complaint against Shelley was filed Jan. 8). Eliza, we may note, appears once more as 
the Avenging Demon in a letter from Mary to Amelia Curran, Sept. 18, 1819, in which, 
speaking of the importance of keeping the authorship of Te Cenci anonymous, she com- 
mented: “With S[helley]’s public and private enemies it would certainly fall if known to be 
his—his sister in law alone would hire enough people to damn it” (Letters of Mary W. 
Shelley, ed. Jones, 1, 79). Mary was doubtless also echoing Shelley’s sentiments in her post- 
script to her Dec. 17, 1816 letter: “(How it would please me if old Westbrook were to repent 
in his last moments and leave all his fortune away from that miserable and odious Eliza” 
(ibid., p. 17); and see, too, her letter of Nov. 22, 1822 to Maria Gisborne (p. 206). 

2° Todhunter, op. cit., p. 248. Ackermann once thought Fanny was the Planet but later 
dropped this identification in favor of Claire. The conjecture receives some support from 
Shelley’s statement in his Jan. 17, 1817, letter to Byron that the death of Fanny was “a 
far severer anguish” than that of Harriet. It is possible that Shelley believed this, but more 
likely that he wished to hide the depth of his feeling about Harriet in a letter to Byron. 
In any event, time was to show that while Fanny’s suicide was a severe shock, it did not 
become a major tragedy in his life, one to haunt him to the end of his days, as did that of 
Harriet. It is unlikely, therefore, that Fanny occupies the main réle in this key passage, but 
very probable that Shelley was thinking of her death as among the “storms.” 

% T do not mean that Shelley’s disturbance over the trial for and the loss of the children 
ceased on the day of the verdict. Here, as elsewhere, I use dates as approximations. 
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was, as it were, “blotted” from his consciousness, and she in her anxiety 
for him “shrank” in body and spirit; but she persisted in her loving care 
and as his mind became normal again he found that she had been ‘‘smil- 
ing”’ lovingly on him “all the while.” That Mary was eager to help him, 
even generously urging him to bring his children by Harriet back to her, 
and yet was extremely worried and disturbed herself we can tell from her 
letter of December 17, 1816, written in the early stages of the crisis: 
“You tell me to write a long letter and I would but that my ideas wander 
and my hand trembles come back to reassure me my Shelley & bring 
with you your darling Ianthe & Charles.”’*! 

If we now turn to Rosalind and Helen we find a rather striking paralle| 
between a section of it and both the Planet-Tempest and the Moon 
passages. This section of the poem was almost certainly among those 
written at Marlow in 1817 or the early winter of 1818,® is autobiographi- 
cal, written as a token of their marriage to Mary (who refers to it with a 
kind of pleased possessiveness as “‘my pretty eclogue”’),* and clearly re- 
flects the events and emotions of the period under discussion. The central 
character of the poem is Lionel, who has long been recognized as one of 
Shelley’s self portraits. Lionel is a young revolutionary and sceptic who 
battles against political oppression and religious tyranny. He is, however, 
driven from his native land by some unfortunate love experience: 


’Twas said that he had refuge sought 

In love from his unquiet thought 

In distant lands, and been deceived 

By some strange show. (756-759) 


As a result of these experiences “‘he was striken deep with some disease 
of mind,” and became despondent: 


‘How am I changed! my hopes were once like fire: 
I loved, and I believed that life was love. 
How am I lost!... 
I wake to weep 
And sit the long day gnawing the core 
Of my bitter heart... .’ (764-777) 


Then he meets Helen (Mary); Helen nurses him back to mental health 
but his physical health begins to decline and she herself grows ill with 
worry: 


31 Jones, op. cit., 1, 17. 

% Shelley’s letters to Peacock in April 1818 (Works, rx, 295) and on Aug. 16, 1818 
(ibid., pp. 319-320) show that he had begun to send the poem to the printers before he left 
England (March, 1818). Hence, it was probably completed in the main by that time. R. 
D. Havens argues plausibly that only the first 218 and last 79 lines were added in Italy in 
August, 1818—“Rosalind and Helen,” JEGP, xxx (1931), 218-222. 

* Letter to Shelley, Sept. 26, 1817 (Jones, 1, 31). 
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Our talk was sad and sweet, 
Till slowly from his mien there passed 
The desolation which it spoke. . . . 


And so, his mind 
Was healed, while mine grew sick with fear: 
For ever now his health declined. . . . 


The blood in his translucent veins 
Beat, not like animal life, but love 
Seemed now its sullen springs to move, 
When life had failed, and all its pains: 
And sudden sleep would seize him oft 
Like death, so calm, but that a tear, 
His pointed eyelashes between, 

Would gather in the light serene 

Of smiles, whose lustre bright and soft 
Beneath lay undulating there. 

His breath was like inconstant flame, 
So eagerly it went and came; 

And I hung o’er him in his sleep, 

Till, like an image in the lake 

Which rains disturb, my tears would break 
The shadow of that slumber deep: 
And say with flattery false, yet sweet, 
That death and he could never meet, 
If I would never part with him. 

And so we loved, and did unite 

All that in us was yet divided. (784-845) 


Hardly has be begun to recover, however, than he is arrested and put on 
trial—“‘a trial, I think, men call it”—for “keen blasphemy.” Following 
the trial he is released and he and Helen are drawn more strongly to- 
gether. Lionel, however, is again ill and Helen fears for him: 


You might see his colour come and go, 
And the softest strain of music made 
Sweet smiles, yet sad, arise and fade 
Amid the dew of his tender eyes; ... 


And then I fell on a life which was sick with fear 
Of all the woe that now I bear. (1020-1048) 


This time her loving care is to no avail, and Lione! dies. 

The parallels between this passage, on the one hand, and the events in 
Shelley’s life and Epipsychidion, on the other, are unmistakable. Not 
that the parallels are exact or that there are no differences; but the 
general correspondence is clear. One gets the impression from Rosalind 
and Helen of three crises: the mental derangement, the physical illness, 
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and the decline following the trial. The first unfortunate love experience 
of Lionel, which unbalanced his mind, would clearly correspond to Shel- 
ley’s last months with Harriet Westbrook and the breakup of their mar- 
riage; in Epipsychidion it parallels the “hunted deer” passage (271-275); . 
in the Dedication to The Revolt of Islam, stanza six: 
Alas, that love should be a blight and snare 
To those who seek all sympathies in one!— - 
Such once I sought in vain; then black despair, 
The shadow of a starless night, was thrown ‘ 
Over the world in which I moved alone. ' 


His recovery, under Helen’s gentle care, corresponds to his reaction to 
Mary’s love in the early months of their union; to the ““noonday dawn” 
in Epipsychidion, to the “spring” in the Dedication. Following this, we 
have two periods of crisis, that of the physical decline and that following i | 
the trial, during both of which Helen stood loyally by Lionel and watched 
over him. That the second of these represents Shelley’s state following the 
trial for the custody of the children is reasonably sure for the parallel be- 
tween the trial in the poem and that in his life cannot be mistaken. 
Lionel is tried for blasphemy; Shelley told Byron that he was being 
tried because he was an avowed “atheist” and ‘“‘revolutionist’’;* the 
speech which Lionel makes following his trial—‘‘Fear not the tyrants 
shall rule for ever”—Shelley included in To William Shelley, which, as 
we have seen, centers around the loss of his children: ‘“They have taken 
thy brother and sister dear.’’ We have here a fairly certain focal point. 
If, then, Iam correct in my interpretation of Epipsychidion, this incident 
must correspond to that of the Moon in the Planet-Tempest episode.® 
And the spirit of the two is similar: in Rosalind and Helen the woman 
works with love and kindness to revive the man’s spirits even though she 
is herself greatly upset: 


> And I fell on a life which was sick with fear 
Of all the woe that now I bear. 


In Epipsychidion, the woman shrinks as in “the sickness of eclipse,” 
but when the man recovers he finds that she has been “smiling all the 
while” over him. 

We can, then, be reasonably certain of these two episodes and their 
parallels in Rosalind and Helen and Epipsychidion: the revival of Shelley 
by Mary following the misfortunes with Harriet (summer of 1814); 
the tender nursing of him after the trial (spring of 1817). The identifica- 
tion of the intermediary crisis—the physical illness of the man and the 

% Letter, Jan. 17, 1817 (Works, rx, 219). 


* Kroder, op. cit., pp. 388-389, first indicated a parallel between Rosalind and Helen and 
Epipsychidion. 
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nursing by the woman—is less certain, but the most likely explanation is 
that it refers to the physical illness of Shelley in the summer of 1815: 
“He had been advised by a physician to live as much as possible in the 
open air .. . He had just recovered from a severe pulmonary attack.’’™ 
I am inclined to think also, that, in spite of differences between the two 
passages, it refers to the same period as the “‘cold chaste bed” crisis in 
Epipsychidion. The Rosalind and Helen passage does not depict the 
coldness of the woman, but it does hint at some degree of previous 
estrangement in the statement that Lionel’s troubles brought the two 
together in such a way as to “unite All that in us was yet divided.” There 
are two rather striking parallels between the two passages: (a) the half- 
alive condition of the man: “nor alive nor dead” in Epipsychidion; the 
slow beat of the blood, the sudden sleeps “like death,” the faint breath 
in Rosalind and Helen; (b) the woman hovering anxiously over the sick 
man: “sate beside me, with her downward face Illumining my slumbers”’ 
in Epipsychidion; ‘“‘And I hung o’er him in his sleep,” in Rosalind and 
Helen. Neither Epipsychidion nor Rosalind and Helen gives the impres- 
sion of any great lapse of time between these two crises; in Rosalind and 
Helen the physical crisis immediately succeeds the mental crisis; in 
Epipsychidion the “deliverance “seems almost to blend into the ‘“‘chaste 
cold bed”’ crisis.*” 

The indication is that Shelley, following the marital upsets of the 
spring of 1815, entered a period of physical and psychological crisis, the 
psychological aspect of the situation being due in part to his growing 
awareness of the incompleteness of the marriage. In Rosalind and Helen 
—a poem written for Mary and with Mary (Helen) as narrator—he 
stresses the physical illness; in Epipsychidion he stresses the psychologi- 
cal aspect; in Alastor, written in the fall of 1815, we find both: physical 
illness and love starvation. 

These passages in Rosalind and Helen, then, occurring as they do, in a 
poem almost as directly autobiographical as Epipsychidion itself, provide 
confirmation of the view that the events reflected in the Moon and 
Planet-Tempest passages are those from the meeting with Mary in the 
summer of 1814 to the litigation over the children. In particular they 
throw light upon the réles of both Shelley and Mary during those crises. 
We get a more complete picture of the loving tenderness of Mary to 
supplement the impression from Epipsychidion and we learn that part 


% Mary Shelley, “Note on the Early Poems,” Works, 111, 120. 

37 In one respect the feeling of the woman in this intermediate crisis is closer to the Planet- 
Tempest passage than to the Moon passage. In Rosalind and Helen the woman says that 
her mind “grew sick with fear,”’ which is similar to the Moon shrinking ‘‘as in the sickness 
of eclipse” in the Planet-Tempest passage. This does not, however, warrant the conclusion 
that one should parallel these episodes but probably indicates only that both crises had ele- 
ments in common in the nursing of the man and the anxiety of the woman. 
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of the coldness complained of in the “‘chaste cold bed” passage was due 
to the emotional paralysis of the man resulting from physical ilmess and 
psychological crises. That this latter phenomenon was an important as- 
pect of the picture as it occurred in life there can be little doubt. 

The foregoing interpretation of the Planet-Tempest passage, regard- 
less of whether one accepts it in all its details or not, is, it seems to me, 
preferable to those so far advanced. The passage not only fits the events 
but fits them in detail and in sequence: the quenching of the Planet— 
Harriet’s suicide; the frost of despair—the poet’s state following that 
death; the harassing of the sea of his life by the Tempest—his persecu- 
tion by Eliza Westbrook; the earthquakes—the litigation over the 
children; the continued smiling of the Moon—Mary’s tender care of 
him. Further, we can produce supplementary evidence from letters and 
Rosalind and Helen and the observations of others to show that Shelley’s 
and Mary’s emotional states and reactions during this crisis were similar 
to those portrayed in the poem. This conclusion could be seriously 
weakened only by a demonstration that the passage could not repre- 
sent events of the period of this crisis, but White’s arguments to this 
effect are, as I have attempted to demonstrate, inconclusive. On the con- 
trary, the weight of the evidence, both from external sources and from 
the poem itself, indicates that the events of the passage do fall within 
the same period as that of the crisis. This will, perhaps, become clearer 
if we parallel our initial description of the symbolism of the autobio- 
graphical passage as a whole (265-383) with an attempted reconstruc- 
tion of the events and characters there reflected: in the years 1812- 
14, Shelley tells us, he knew and admired a number of women who in- 
fluenced his life, some of them “‘wise,” some of them “fair,” the wise 
probably including Elizabeth Hitchener and Mrs. Boinville, the fair, 
Harriet Grove and Cornelia Turner (267-270) ; his marriage with Harriet 
Westbrook (the one who was “not true”) disintegrated and he conse- 
quently endured a severe emotional crisis (March—-May, 1814; lines 
271-275); he was “delivered” from this crisis by Mary (the Moon— 
summer of 1814), but later (1815-16) discovered that aJthough she was 
intelligent and affectionate she was “cold” (276-307); he was shortly 
thereafter precipitated into an even greater crisis in the suicide of Harriet 
(the Planet) and the vindictive pursuit of him by her sister Eliza (the 
Tempest), culminating in the loss of his children (December 1816 to 
March 1817; lines 307-320); “at length” he met Emilia (the Sun— 
December 1820; 321-344); now (January-February, 1821) he hopes to 
live happily under the joint influence of Emilia and Mary with Claire 
Clairmont (the Comet), with whom he hints a previous but now con- 
cluded affair, back at home with them (245-383). 
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THE POETICAL CHARACTER OF ANNETTE VON 
DROSTE-HULSHOFF (1797-1848) 


By WALTER SILz 


HE marked loneliness of Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff’s literary 

career and position must impress even a casual observer. Not that 
she lacked affinities with the literature of her time. It is easy to point out 
Romantic elements in her: her cult of the past, particularly the legends 
and ancient customs of her homeland; her predilection for “‘die Nacht- 
seite der Natur,” the weird, the supernatural; her occasional irony; her 
conviction that “‘Sehnsucht”’ is the true source of poetic inspiration. It is 
easy, on the other hand, to point out in her work the emergent Realism 
which was to succeed Romanticism (though there is more of it already 
present in Romanticism than is generally recognized). In conscious op- 
position to “einer gewissen romantischen Schule,” Annette insisted 
“dass ich nur im Naturgetreuen, durch Poesie veredelt, etwas leisten 
kann,’” thus defining herself as a Poetic Realist in the very heyday of 
Young Germany. 

But these contemporaneous connections, evident to us in the perspec- 
tive of a century, did not consciously concern Annette. Her attitude 
toward her times was critical and negative. The present scene did not 
inspire her; her Zeitbilder are the weakest group among her poems. To her 
friend Elise Riidiger she wrote in the summer of 1843, at the height of her 
career, about her determination to eschew public effect ‘“‘und unsre 
blasierte Zeit und ihre Zustinde ginzlich mit dem Riicken anzusehen— 
ich mag und will jefzt nicht beriihmt werden.’’* Consequently, she stands 
as a lonely figure in her age, strangely isolated, even—through family 
ties and conservative convictions—insulated from its disturbing intellec- 
tual currents. Mentally, she was lonely even within her own family, 
however closely her affections bound her to its members. Her only con- 


1 See her letter of October 10 (?), 1842, to Levin Schiicking: “Es ist doch sonderbar, dat} 
zum Dichten eigentlich schlechtes Wetter gehért—ein neuer Beweis, daf nur die Sehn- 
sucht poetisch ist und nicht der Besitz” (Briefe von A. v. Droste-Hiilshoff und Levin Schiick- 
ing, ed. Muschler, 3. Aufl. [Leipzig: Grunow, 1928], p. 113). This echoes A. W. Schlegel’s 
differentiation of Classical and Romantic poetry in the first of his Vienna lectures of 1808: 
“die Poesie der Alten war die des Besitzes, die unsrige ist die der Sehnsucht,” etc. An- 
nette’s own Heidebilder, written in Meersburg in longing recollection of distant scenes, are 
an apt verification of this view. 

2 Letter of December 15, 1838, to Schliiter; Die Briefe der Dichterin Annette von Droste- 
Hiilshoff, ed. Cardauns (Miinster: Aschendorff, 1909), p. 177, m. Hereafter, unless other- 
wise noted, letters are cited from this edition as Bfe., t., m., and b., referring respectively to 
top, middle and bottom of the page. The newest collection of Annette’s Briefe, ed. Kem- 
minghausen (Jena: Diederichs, 1944), 2 v., has not been accessible to me. 

3 Nachlese. Ungedruckte Verse und Briefe der Droste, etc., ed. Kemminghausen (Bochum: 
Kamp, 1934), p. 41 f. 
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nection with contemporary literature was through Levin Schiicking, 
and that, to be sure, was not a merely intellectual bond, and disillusion- 
ment and renewed isolation were not long in coming. 

“Einsamkeit,” then, was this woman’s lot.‘ And it was toa large extent 
her nature and her desire, and a condition of her artistic production. She 
does not, she writes on one occasion, share her brother’s impatience with 
solitude, but rather has been devoted to a hermit’s life for years.5 One of 
her Meersburg nieces wrote of her: “Ich habe nie jemand gekannt, der 
solch eine Vorliebe dafiir hatte, allein zu sein, wie sie.’ From her lonely 
retreat at Riischhaus she wrote in 1844 to Schiicking: ‘“‘Mein Leben ist 
immer das gleiche, abgeschlossen, heimlich, ganz wie ich es mag.’’? She 
was frequently alone in recurrent periods of sickness, and finally she met 
death alone. 

Her seclusion at Riischhaus was often so profound and so prolonged 
that, according to her own admission, she would find herself in a state of 
dizzy semi-consciousness, wondering whether she was yet in time, or in 
eternity.* Her capacity for revery, her power of abstraction from the 
present, was extraordinary. From the contemplation of ruined walls, of 
meteorites, of quarry rubble, her mind took off readily on a flight into 
the past, her ear opened to its spirit voices: 


Mich diinkt, ich hére Geistersang: 
Wie kurz, o Leben, Zeit, wie lang! 
(Die Schlacht im Loener Bruch, Canto 1) 


Elise Riidiger reported that Annette, leaning against a tree, could 
gaze for hours on end out into the wide, silent heath. Or she would sit 
and dream for a long summer afternoon beside a remote pond in the 
woods or a deserted house in a hidden glen. She reminds one of Otto 
Ludwig, sitting spellbound on his chair for hours, his inward eye filled 
with entrancing visions.* Thus Annette’s poem Die Bank pictures her to 
us, seated on a favorite bench, surveying the present scene and commun- 
ing with her dead: 


‘Cf. Ada M. Klett’s illuminating essay comparing Annette and Emily Dickinson, in 
M f.d.U., xxxvu (1945), 37 ff. A number of affinities could also be pointed out between 
Annette and Emily Bronté, her exact contemporary. 

5 Letter of June 4, 1835; Bfe., pp. 79-80. 

6 Quoted by Kreiten, Anna Elisabeth Freiin von Droste-Hiilshoff (Paderborn: Schiningh, 
1887), p. 457. 

7 Letter of October 31, 1844; Bfe. v. A. v. D.-H. u. L. S., ed. Muschler, p. 292. 

8 A remark recorded by Schliiter in 1835; cf. Hiiffer, Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff und ihre 
Werke, 3. Ausg. ed. Cardauns (Gotha: Perthes, 1911), p. 178. 

* For this and other similarities to Otto Ludwig, see my article “Otto Ludwig and the 
Process of Poetic Creation,” in PMLA, Lx (1945), 860 ff. There is a similarity even in the 
physical affliction of these two poets. 
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So sitz’ ich Stunden wie gebannt, 
Im Gestern halb und halb im Heute. 


Sometimes such simultaneous viewing of present and absent scenes 
produces a startling duplicity of imagery, like a negative twice exposed, 
as in the strange poem Die Steppe. 

In Die Mergelgrube, alone with the relics of the prehistoric past, 
Annette loses her sense of time and does not know whether she is the first 
or the last of the human race in a desolated world. In Das alte Schloss, 
again amid “timeless’”’ phenomena, she feels uncertain ‘‘ob ich lebend, 
ob begraben.” The poem Im Moose is a remarkable example of her 
propensity to cast herself adrift from the present. Reclining in the 
darkening woods, she gets into a state of mental detachment that makes 
her feel already departed; like a disembodied spirit she ranges backward 
and forward through time, beholds herself as a child and then as an old 
woman, and finally, just before ‘‘coming to,” sees herself, like vapor, 
being gently absorbed into the pores of the earth. Like one risen from 
death she staggers homeward, still doubtful whether the light ahead is 
the lamp in her room or the eternal light by her coffin. Perhaps the un- 
canny ease with which she slipped her time-anchors was one reason for 
Annette’s recurrent fear of insanity. 

Certainly she was, like Otto Ludwig, a poet of a decidedly visionary 

type. Already the child could be made distraught by the reality of things 
imagined;'® the young girl saw the objects of her longing with almost 
hailucinatory distinctness before her mind’s eye. “‘Selbst wenn tagelang 
das Gespriich auf keinen von diesen Gegenstinden fillt,” she writes 
to Sprickmann, “‘seh’ ich sie in jedem Augenblick . . . vor mir voriiber- 
ziehn, und oft mit so lebhaften an Wirklichkeit grenzenden Farben und 
Gestalten, daf mir fiir meinen armen Verstand bange wird.’ Even 
earlier, while at work on her tragedy Berta, she had written to the same 
friend: 
Ich wollte, es stande sogleich auf dem Papiere, wie ich es denke; denn hell und 
glanzend steht es vor mir in seinem ganzen Leben, und oft fallen mir die Strophen 
in groBer Menge bei; aber bis ich sie alle geordnet und aufgeschrieben habe, ist 
ein groBer Teil meiner Begeisterung verraucht, und das Aufschreiben ist mir 
bei weitem das Miihsamste bei der Sache.” 


This was very much like the predicament of Otto Ludwig, whose hasten- 
ing pen could not keep pace with the overabundance of his visions. An- 
nette’s poems, scribbled minutely on bits of paper, on the backs of 


10 See her letter to Sprickmann, February 8, 1819; Bfe., pp. 18, m.; 19, t. 
1 Letter of February 8, 1819; Bfe., p. 19, t. 
13 Letter of December 20, 1814; Bfe., p. 4, m. 
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envelopes and bills when the vision was upon her, sometimes illegible to 
herself when “cold,” made still more illegible for harassed editors by a 
maze of subsequent alterations by the sober, conscious mind, present a 
manuscript picture not unlike Ludwig’s. 

Annette, too, knew the tyranny of an imagination that, like maddened 
horses, would no longer obey the rein. To Schliiter she writes: “Ich bin 
sehr bewegt, aber nicht fréhlich; die Gedanken und Bilder strémen mir 
zu, aber sie sind wie scheu gewordene Pferde, die nur um so unerbittlicher 
dahin rasseln, je kraftiger und kiihner ihre angeborne Natur ist.’’™ Or, 
in a less agitated mood, to Schiicking: “Ich bin wieder in der fruchtbaren 
Stimmung, wo die Gedanken und Bilder mir ordentlich gegen den 
Hirnschiadel pochen und mit Gewalt ans Licht wollen.” 

In her later period of increasing sickness, this ‘‘Fiille der Gesichte”’ 
became accelerated, like Otto Ludwig’s and like Heine’s, to the pitch of 
torment; to Elise Riidiger she writes: 


Meine Phantasie arbeitet nur zu sehr, und ich mu® aus allen Kraften dagegen 
ankimpfen. Jede etwas unebene Stelle an der Wand, ja, jede Falte im Kissen 
bildet sich mir gleich zu mitunter recht schénen Gruppen aus, und jedes zufallig 
gesprochene, etwas ungewdhnliche Wort steht gleich als Titel eines Romans oder 
einer Novelle vor mir, mit allen Hauptmomenten der Begebenheit . . . Gott, 
diirfte ich jetzt schreiben !® 


To Schliiter she had written in similar vein: after a long illness she is 
now suddenly well again, 


aber ungemein aufgeregt und nervenschwach und grofer Phantasie-, Gefiihls- 
und Gedankenanspannung nicht nur fahig, sondern gezwungen dazu; gebe ich 
mich hin, so treibt’s mich um wie der Strudel ein Boot, oder wie der Wind die 
Heuflocken treibt; will ich ruhn, so summen und gaukeln die Bilder vor mir wie 
Miickenschwirme. Wollte ich jetzt dichten, so wiirde es vielleicht das Beste, 
was ich zu leisten vermag; indessen [she concludes sadly] besser ist’s, ich mache 
die Augen zu und versuche zu schlafen.'* 


Annette’s best work is derived from this extraordinary vividness of 
inward Vision. But she also produced work not so derived. There is a 
curious unevenness in the quality of her published writings. Some are the 
record of an inspired “Dichterin,” others the product of a “‘Schriftstel- 
lerin” who could write to order for any occasion from birthdays to public 
projects, or “‘do” a section on her native district for a “romantic and 
picturesque Germany” series. There is an amazing amount of inferior 


13 Letter of June 4, 1835; Bfe., p. 80, m. 

4 Letter of May 4, 1842; Bfe., ed. Muschler, p. 50. 

% Letter of February 4, 1847; quoted by Hiiffer, op. cit., p. 318 f.; also in A. v. D. H., 
Sdmtliche Werke, ed. Schwering (Berlin, etc.: Bong. n.d.), v1, 92. 

16 Letter of June 4, 1835; Bfe., p. 80, b. 
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stuff, both prose and verse, in Annette’s collected works. The definitive 
Kemminghausen edition” could have been reduced by half if this mate- 
rial, and the editorial apparatus appended to it, had been omitted. It 
should be added, in justice to Annette, that she herself properly withheld 
from publication much that her subsequent editors have piously printed. 

Her best poetry, though essentially visionary, is not, of course, merely 
“unconscious” or “‘passive” in the making. There has gone into it, to 
begin with, a great deal of exact observation of reality. Annette was a 
person of exceptionally keen senses, especially of sight and of hearing. 
Her vocabulary reflects an extreme delicacy in the differentiation of 
sounds, and her almost microscopically minute vision has often been 
commented on. But these impressions of actuality had to be transmuted, 
in the mysterious depths of subconscious ‘“‘work,’’ into pictures suffused 
with the bright light of inward vision before they could be seen again 
and recorded, with Annette’s prodigious powers of verbal expression, in 
all their vivid details of sight and sound and touch. 

When there was a primary, real sense-impression, the vision could 
arise, even at a distance in place and time, as in the case of the brilliant 
Heidebilder, written in Meersburg. Where the primary sensory experi- 
ence was lacking, the visualization was inadequate, as in the Hospiz auf 
dem groBen St. Bernhard, which is only incompletely realized and betrays 
its origin in hearsay and reading. Bookish, unauthentic provenience is 
apparent in Annette’s early drama Berta and verse-epic Walter, and even 
in Ledwina, the novel-fragment which mirrors its young author and her 
morbid preoccupations. 

The Geistliches Jahr, owing its inception to the wish of Annette’s pious 
grandmother and its completion to the perseverance of Schliiter, is, as 
one might expect, only in part inspired and for the rest a dutifully ex- 
ecuted work of edification. Even the moving record of the struggles of 
Annette’s soul to surmount her critical reason and recover unquestioning 
faith, even the mastery of verse-form and language, do not make this 
great poetry, except in the few places where, beyond the verbal variation 
of ideas, the poet, having seen visions, could convey them in concrete 
detail, notably in Am Feste Mariae Lichtmess, in Am 3. Sonntag nach 
Ostern, and in Gethsemane. 

The nightmare-like pictures of Das Vermichtnis des Arztes, the color- 
ful historical frescoes and portraits of Die Schlacht im Loener Bruch, the 
dramatic succession of crucial scenes in Die Judenbuche, and the uncanny 
distinctness of things natural and supernatural in Der Spiritus familiaris 


17 A. vy. D. -H., Saémiliche Werke, im Verein mit Bertha Badt und Kurt Pinthus herausg. 
v. Karl Schulte Kemminghausen (Miinchen: Miiller, 1925, 1930), four vols., of which vol. 
1 and vol. 2 have each two parts. In my text, I add references to vol. and p. of this edition 
only for the prose, and the longer verse, works. 
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des Rosstiuschers, accredit these works as the most authentic major 
products of Annette’s genius. Among her lyric poems and ballads there 
are a relatively small number of supreme quality amid many that are 
undistinguished or utter chaff. 

The primacy of the visionary factor in Annette’s production does not 
exclude a certain amount of conscious, “‘awake”’ work. Her manuscripts, 
indeed, show a great deal of afterthought and emendation. Like Heine, 
she devoted much care to the arrangement of her poems in a collection, 
avoiding too great sameness or dissimilarity, trying out different se- 
quences, and the like.'* But none of these alterations or dispositions, 
though impressive at first sight, prove to be momentous or touch essen- 
tials, and no amount of them could have made a great poem or narrative 
out of one that was inferior because it lacked that genuineness of vision. 

Annette seems oddly deferent to the opinions of others about her work. 
She would often write alternative versions in the margin and ask Schiick- 
ing to insert the one he deemed best.'® She would suggest to Schliiter a 
change in wording in the Geistliches Jahr, and add: ‘“‘oder, wenn Ihnen 
das nicht gefallt, [andern Sie] auf andre beliebige Weise.”° Her mother 
had an incredible degree of authority over her, even in her maturity.”' She 
cannot tell Schliiter whether she will go on with the Geistliches Jahr or 
not, until her mother, who is reading the manuscript, decides the ques- 
tion.” She asks her mother’s permission before publishing her first col- 
lected verse—at forty-one. She will give up writing Bei uns zu Lande 
if her mother does not care for it.4 On her family’s insistence that she 
has comic talent, this poet of forty-three labors and brings forth Perdu, 
a comedy that any literary-minded schoolgirl could have composed.* 
It is significant, however, that none of this deferring to alien judgment 
concerns the works we have designated as Annette’s essential ones, but 


18 See her letters to Schiicking in Muschler’s edition, pp. 224, 230 ff., 258 ff., 267. 

19 See, of various instances, Bfe., ed. Muschler, p. 314. 

20 Letter of July 19, 1838; Bfe., p. 170, m. 

21 Personally, Annette’s family were a great comfort and support to her; for her poetic 
calling they represented a major handicap (others being her sex, “Stand,” and religion). 
A passage in a letter to Schliiter gives us a picture of the forty-year-old poet at the beck 
and call of her mother: “In Riischhaus habe ich Tag fiir Tag die Besuche empfangen, Be- 
richte der Dienstboten angehért und mich meiner Mutter sehr wiederholtem Anrufen 
persénlich gestellt. In der Tat, ich war dessen so gewohnt, da ich nicht muckste, in der 
Hialfte eines Verses abzubrechen, was mich manchen guten Gedanken oder manchen eben 
gefundenen Reim gekostet hat.”’ (Letter of November 3, 1836; Bfe., p. 86f.) 

22 Letter of March 23, 1837; Bfe., p. 114 f. 

23 Letter of February 11, 1838; Bfe., p. 164, m. 

*4 Letter of July 20, 1841; Bfe., p. 391, m. 

5 It should be noted that Annette, dubious of her own gift in this direction, undertook 
Perdu only with reluctance (see her letter of April 26-28, 1840, to Schliiter; Bfe., pp. 217- 
219), and never allowed it to be printed. 
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only those externally motivated ones that enlisted her “‘waking’’ mind 
alone. 

The core of Annette’s poetic art is ‘““Anschauung,” primary and 
secondary, physical and mental. She possessed an extraordinary equip- 
ment for sensory perception: a hypersensitive ear, an all but prehensile 
eye, a skin-sense that reacted to subtle variations of atmosphere. She 
hears the fly’s anxious cry in a gossamer web, the fall of a berry, the foot- 
step of a beetle in the grass (Die Jagd). With ‘intoxicated ear” she 
hearkens to all the modulations of the wind (Die Mergelgrube). She hears 
the caterpillar gnawing on a leaf (Im Moose), or the delicate feet of a fly 
on trembling paper (Ein Sommertagstraum). 

This keenness of sense she ascribes also to her characters. Friedrich 
Mergel in Die Judenbuche listens and scents like a hound on the trail 
(m1, 23). The doctor in Das Vermdchtnis des Arztes takes in the slightest 
sound of the night with magnified hearing (m', 89f.). Great virtuosity 
in sound-effects is reached in Der Spiritus familiaris des Rosstiuschers, 
especially in the description of the baleful creature in the vial. Annette’s 
vocabulary for expressing sense-impressions, especially her arsenal of 
verbs that convey sound in all its gradations, is phenomenal; it exceeds 
that of any other poet of her time and is not matched before the era of 
Impressionism. 

Her tactile sense, too, was exceptionally acute. She feels, or has her 
persons feel, the dew rising out of the ground in early morning (11, 23) 
or the coolness seeping through her limbs (111, 52, 131). With synaesthetic 
sensibility she perceives the very darkness as a cool drizzle on her cheek: 


Das Dunkel fiihl’ ich kiihl wie feinen Regen 
An meine Wangen gleiten (Durchwachte Nacht) 


or a voice like falling blossoms: 


Liebe Stimme sduselt und trauft 
Wie die Lindenbliit’ auf ein Grab (Im Grase) 


Concerning Annette’s nearsightedness much has been written. First 
broached in the testimony of her friend Levin Schiicking,”* and per- 
suasively formulated by Richard M. Meyer,”’ this matter of the limita- 
tion of Annette’s physical vision has formed the traditional nucleus of 
discussions of her poetry ever since. It was easy to adduce examples of 
her minute description of near objects and of her “‘blurred distances”’ to 
bear out this point and neatly “characterize” this poet. More recently, it 


26 “‘UJnd dann war ihr Auge trotz einer beispiellosen Schirfe fiir ganz nahe Geriicktes 
von einer ebenso grofen Blédsichtigkeit fiir das Entferntere—sie hat die Welt stets nur 
durch einen Schleier gesehen und verschwimmende Umrisse der Dinge”’—A. Freiin v. D. -Hs. 
Gesammelte Werke in 3 Bdn., 2. Aufl. (Stuttgart: Cotta, [1898]), 1, 42. 

27 R. M. Meyer, Deutsche Charaktere (Berlin: Hofmann, 1897), pp. 138 ff. 
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has become the fashion to replace this somewhat pathetic picture of the 
handicapped Annette by the portrait of Annette the pre-Impressionist: 
it was not limited vision, after all, but an astounding anticipation of Im- 
pressionistic technique that gave us her most brilliant descriptions. 

Now every poet is more or less of an impressionist (small “‘i’”’), and the 
quality will inevitably be enhanced in a writer of such keen sensory re- 
ceptiveness as Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff. But it is, on the face of it, 
highly improbable that the works of an author that rise from such vivid 
inner vision as hers should be limited or impaired by a defect in personal 
“Sehkraft.” And if we look at her poems and tales without prejudice, 
we find the distance as clearly seen as the near view—when she wants it 
to be so seen. 

The fact is that Annette’s landscape is habitually that of her native 
heath,”* a land (especially in her time) of low, solitary moors and dense 
forests and mist-shrouded distances. Much that is misty and “out of 
focus” in her landscapes is simply Westphalian. Had she been native to a 
higher region where things are seen in clearer atmosphere, her back- 
grounds would have been different. On her first visit to the South, she 
marvels at the distinctness of objects in the clear air: 


In Hiilshoff habe ich den Spiegel eines nicht fiinf Minuten entfernten, groSen 
Teiches nie deutlicher gesehen (von meinem Zimmer aus), als hier am Reben- 
hauschen den eine Meile fernen See [Bodensee], auf dem ich jedes Segel zihle, 
ja sogar in dem Stadtchen Lindau am jenseitigen Ufer einzelne Gebaude unter- 
scheide. . . . Ich unterscheide jede Schlucht am Santis so genau, daf ich meine, 
wenn ein Gemsjager daraus hervortrate, ich miisse es sehen.?® 


Of this latter impression we get a poetic reflection five years later in Die 
Schenke am See: 


Dort, wo die Schlucht in das Gestein sich drangt— 
Mich diinkt, ich seh’ den kecken Jager schleichen; 
Wenn eine Gemse an der Klippe hangt, 

Gewif, mein Auge mii£te sie erreichen. 


From a letter to the Schiickings from Meersburg it is evident that ona 
clear summer day (and before on such days) she has seen the colors of 
the lake distinctly all the way to the horizon: ‘‘Im Vordergrund tief 
smaragdgriin, dann eine dunkelviolette Bahn und am Horizont wie junges 
Buchenlaub, und alle Farben von der gréfSten Reinheit und Bestimmt- 
heit.’’*° If grey, or dull colors, predominate in Annette’s poems—and she 
is, above all, a master of ‘‘Hell-Dunkel’”’—it is because the familiar native 


28 In the poem Christi Himmel fahrt (in the Geistliches Jahr), line 12, she even transfers 
the green hedgerows of Westphalia to Palestine. Annette was a forerunner of ““Heimatkunst” 
even more than of Impressionism. Her characters, as well as her settings, are Westphalian. 

29 Letter to Schliiter from Eppishausen, Switzerland, October 22, 1836; Bfe., p. 85, m. 

© Letter of June 20, 1844; Bfe., ed. Muschler, p. 276. 
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landscape which she pictures usually lacks bright coloring. It requires a 
rain to bring out its latent hues: 


Bergwald mag und Welle nicht 
Solche Farbenténe hegen, 
Wie die Heide nach dem Regen. (Die Vogelhiitte) 


In the clear Swiss air, Annette’s so maligned eye is capable of following 
a snow-cloud for many miles as it passes from peak to peak dropping its 
burden.* Even in a Westphalian sky she glimpses a bird far up: 


Hoch oben, wo die Sonne gliiht, 
Wieget der Vogel seine Fliigel 
(Der Weiher: Das Schilf)® 


or a cloud on the horizon: 


Nur eine Wolke traumt mitunter 
Am blassen Horizont hinunter (Die Jagd) 


or watches a ragged raven preening its feathers on a distant spruce (Die 
Krihen). Das Hirtenfeuer, again, shows clear focusing on details at a 
considerable distance. 

Annette had a special predilection for the observation of small things: 
beetles, grasses, the moss on trees, the very infusoria in a glass of water. 
Partly this was, like her geologizing, due to real scientific curiosity; 
partly, no doubt, to a feminine affection for what is small and ‘“‘heim- 
lich” ;* but in large part to a philosophical and religious conviction that 
small things are more valuable than great, and can do more to unlock 
the riddle of life and death with which her mind wrestled unceasingly. 
The exquisite miniatures in her poems, therefore—the beetle’s golden 
armor, the sword-like blade of grass, the cricket stroking the rain off the 
“green glass” of its wings (Die Vogelhiitte)—are not to be ascribed simply 
to defective eyesight, but to a particular devotion to these things. 

Much that has been labelled myopic or Impressionistic in Annette’s 
poetry is just good observation, imaginatively interpreted. A locus 
classicus for such discussions has been the quatrain in Der Heidemann: 


Man sieht des Hirten Pfeife glimmen 
Und vor ihm her die Herde schwimmen. 
Wie Proteus seine Robbenscharen 
Heimschwemmt im grauen Ozean. 


31 Letter to Schliiter, November 9, 1836; in Sdmtl. Wke., ed. Schwering, v1, 35. 

% As a matter of fact, high-flying birds (eagles, vultures, kites, gulls, larks) are a not in- 
frequent motif in Annette’s poetry. 

3 Annette’s cherishing of small things can be taken as connecting her with the “Andacht 
zum Kleinen” of Romanticism no less than with the “Sammeln und Hegen”’ of the “Bieder- 
meier.” She was an avid collector, not only of coins, minerals, and petrefacts, but of many 
other things; cf. Bfe., p. 70, t. 
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Now the first two lines here are hardly even metaphorical, but simply a 
record of things seen in a swirling evening mist;* the “schwimmen”’ is 
not far-fetched, but accurately descriptive of the progress of the sheep, 
whose backs and heads are visible above the ground-fog that hides the 
motion of their feet. The concept ‘“‘schwimmen” does, however, then 
suggest a classical allusion of beautiful appropriateness, even to the 
Homeric grey common to fog and sea—an example on a small scale of 
the transition of the poet’s eye from outward to inward vision, both 
utterly clear. 

Other passages could be cited to demonstrate, not inadequate or 
blurred vision, but remarkably true—if one wishes, Impressionistic— 
perception of reality; for example, the opening of Neujahrsnacht: 


Im grauen Schneegestéber blassen 

Die Formen, es zerflie8t der Raum, 
Laternen schwimmen durch die Gassen 
Und leise knistert es im Flaum. 


A startling but graphic picture is that in Der Heidemann: 


Rauchend 
Zergeht die Fichte, 


where, with unique metaphorical interpretation but again entirely ac- 
curate observation, the pine-tree is seen as “going up in smoke’”’ as the 
tongues of fog whirl up about it and efface it. 

Annette’s descriptive style can be impressionistic-suggestive, or un- 
sparingly realistic (as at the close of Die Judenbuche), or subjective- 
pathetic,* or matter-of-fact (as in the Bilder aus Westfalen), but it is in 
every case distinctly pictorial. Every matter resolves itself for her into a 
series of pictures or scenes.™® Her lyrics, her ballads, her religious poetry 
at its best, her narratives in prose and verse, all share this quality of 
“Bildhaftigkeit.” It is both her strength and her weakness, for the preter- 
natural brightness of parts of her canvas only serves to heighten the 
obscurity of others, and one feels a certain lack of organizational power in 


4 For a broad-daylight picture of a herd, equally “true to life,” see her poem Die Jagd. 
% Thus, for example, 
Die Decke iiber mir, gesunken, schief, 
An der so blaf geharmt das Mondlicht schlief, 
Wie eine Witwe an des Gatten Grabe (Der Hiinenstein) 
might be termed Wertherian-Romantic, while 
Er liegt so still im Morgenlicht, 
So friedlich wie ein fromm Gewissen (Der Weiher) 
is lyric-Klopstockian, the comparison having an emotional, and not a concrete, “value.” 
% Her memory, too, seems to have been of a pictorial type; see her letter of February 18, 
1819, to Sprickmann, Bfe., p. 19, b. 
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her works, especially those of larger scope. Die Schlacht im Loener Bruch, 
for instance, is a sequence of sharply etched, brief, discrete pictures. We 
are taken first to one camp, then to the other, for an incident or a por- 
trait; these are admirably vivid in themselves, but the work as a whole 
lacks a unifying ‘‘Gesamtidee”’ and even a dominant figure, for Christian 
of Brunswick gives way to the young Count Tilly in the author’s interest 
and affection; and some minor connections of the plot are never made 
clear. Annette’s poetic imagination—again like Otto Ludwig’s—seems 
on the whole to have furnished her with plastic individual scenes but not 
with the sustaining mexus, which was left to subsequent elaboration, 
so that her plot and structure are by no means faultless. 

In the individual scenes of all her successful works, Annette evinces a 
marked “stage sense,” that is, a power to visualize her persons’ every 
movement and facial expression, and to hear their speech. And yet she 
lacked dramatic gift of any larger dimension; she could not construct a 
play, as her dismal failures in tragedy and comedy (Berta and Perdu) 
prove. The degree of dramatic force which she commanded is that in- 
herent in the ballad. The isolated dramatic scenes, the “Sprunghaftig- 
keit” that leaves much connective matter in the dark for the sake of spot- 
lighting the crucial points, the brief, tense dialogue, the suggestive back- 
ground of nature and local history and the supernatural—all these ear- 
marks of the folk-ballad are also characteristics of Annette’s narrative 
art. Of her ballads proper, the best have a rudimentary dramatic struc- 
ture of three “‘acts’’: exposition and preparation, clash of opponents, and 
dénouement; Der Tod des Erzbischofs Engelbert von Kéln is an excellent 
example of this triadic arrangement—to which the equally undramatic 
Heine also was partial. 

But, though she was a fine balladist, Annette’s supreme distinction 
does not lie in her ballads, or even in those superlatively wrought pictures 
of her native heath that made her the northern peer of Lenau and 
Stifter. She saw reality sharply; but she was at her best only when she 
could see visions and dream dreams,*” when with rapt gaze she could 
discern and depict that inner landscape that to her was more real than 
reality. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


37 Apparently some things came to her full-fledged in dreams. To Junkmann she writes, 
August 4, 1837, of a “Stoff . . . zu einem Gedicht, von mehreren Gesingen, den ich garz 
volistindig getrdéumt, durch alle Gesiinge, die ich zu lesen glaubte” (Bfe., 123, t.). The 
strange Vermdchtnis des Arztes might well have originated in a dream, though possible 
literary antecedents have been pointed out (cf. Sdmtl. Wke., ed. Kemminghausen, 11, 
298 f.). 





DICKENS AND THE PSYCHOLOGY OF DREAMS 


By WARRINGTON WINTERS 


HE long and curious letter to a certain Dr. Stone, in which Dickens 

discusses his theories of dream psychology, was not published until 
1938.' Containing approximately seventeen hundred words, it provides 
us with an ample platform from which to observe the novelist’s fictional 
use of dreams. Oddly enough, the letter, like the whole subject of Dickens’ 
dream fiction, has not yet attracted students of Victorian fiction. 

After discussing the relationship between Dickens and Dr. Stone, and 
after outlining the,novelist’s theory of dreams, I should like to show how 
this theory is exemplified in the fiction. It would then seem appropriate 
to ask whether critical opinion has been justified in insisting that Dickens 
gives us only the external part of his characters. ‘“‘Of psychology—a word 
unknown to Dickens—we, of course, have nothing,” said George Gissing; 
“to ask for it is out of place.” We shall see that other critics—both those 
who preceded Gissing and those who followed him—have usually taken 
substantially the same stand. It is the ultimate purpose of this paper to 
show that these critics are not entirely just, indeed to suggest that 
Dickens should be distinguished among his predecessors and con- 
temporaries for a brand of psychological writing which, however melo- 
dramatic and derivative the associated narrative may have been, is 
based on a faithful and sensitive first-hand observation of life. 

Dr. Stone* had submitted to Dickens an article on the topic of dreams, 
and the letter with which we are concerned is Dickens’ reply (dated 
February 2, 1851, from Devonshire Terrace) in which he criticizes several 
of Stone’s theories and suggests a conference for the purpose of discussing 
alterations: 


If you think any of these random remarks worth your consideration, I should be 
happy to appoint a time for discussing the subject still further with you. I shall 


1 Nonesuch Dickens (London, 1938), x1, 267-270. (The letters are collected in volumes 
x-x11. These volumes are also numbered 1-3.) The letter was in the library of the Count 
de Suzannet. 

2 Charles Dickens (New York, 1898), p. 140. 

* Dr. Stone (whom I have not been able to identify) had previously collaborated with 
W. H. Wills, Dickens’ assistant-editor, on an article entitled “Household Emergencies,” 
which appeared in Household Words for Oct. 5, 1850. Dickens mentions the article in a let- 
ter to Wills, Sept. 17, 1850. See R. C. Lehmann, Charles Dickens, Editor (New York, 1912), 
p. 41. The only critical reference which I have seen, either to Dickens’ 1851 letter or to 
“Dreams,” is Walter Dexter’s footnote in the Nonesuch Dickens: “Dr. Stone’s article, en- 
titled Dreams, appeared in Household Words on 8th March. It embodies many of Dickens’ 
ideas and suggestions.” Dr. Stone’s name does not appear, either at the beginning or at the 
end of the essay. It may have been printed on the cover of the magazine. 
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be happy to insert the paper, as it stands, if you prefer it, but in that case I 
should desire to pursue it with my own hints of experience and opinion, and if 
we could agree, we might dispatch the subject in one paper. 


Thus Dickens seems to suggest a collaboration. When the article, entitled 
“Dreams,” finally appeared in Household Words (March 8, 1851), it was 
partly the original manuscript, and partly a revision incorporating many 
of Dickens’ ideas, some of his phraseology, and even some of his dreams. 
We can identify Stone’s original contributions only in those passages 
which had obviously elicited Dickens’ criticism. As for the novelist’s 
contribution, all we can say is that certain sections of ‘‘Dreams’’ are 
taken over from the letter. We have no way of knowing what other 
ideas or actual passages may have been added. We can say, however, that 
“Dreams” is in a sense a collaboration between Dickens and Dr. Stone. 

Dickens’ reliance on a first-hand observation of life is accentuated by 
contrast with Stone’s reverence for previous literary and scientific 
theorizing. Thus the novelist refers as follows to Stone’s original manu- 
script: “If I venture to say that I think it may be made a little more 
original, and a little less recapitulative of the usual stories in the books, 
it is because I have read something on the subject, and have long ob- 
served it with the greatest attention and interest.’ Thereupon Dickens 
proceeds to support his views with frequent reference to his own observa- 
tions, especially to his own dreams. Dr. Stone may have been somewhat 
annoyed by the novelist’s self-reliance, and particularly by his descrip- 
tion of the original article as “recapitulative of the usual stories in the 
books.” At any rate, in a final paragraph in “Dreams,” obviously written 
by Stone himself after he had received Dickens’ letter, the doctor points 
out (perhaps dryly) that he too has ‘“‘a repertoire, from which” he ‘“‘could 
select a host of narratives,”’ but that he prefers, “at the risk of being 
thought recapitulative,” to “dwell upon those which have been recorded 
upon unimpeachable authority.” Persons “unknown in the scientific or 
literary world,” he says, find it easy “unintentionally to deceive them- 
selves in recalling their dreams’ experiences.””> Well, Stone may have been 
as he implies, unknown and of impeachable authority. Dickens, however, 
was and is so well known in the literary world that—whether or not he 
deceived himself in recalling his “‘dreams’ experiences’””—his dreams, and 
his theories, and especially their exemplification in his fiction, are of real 
interest today, and the more so because of that very fact that he chose to 
rely upon his own observations rather than upon “the usual stories in 
the books.” 

* His reading on the subject was probably sparse. See note 13. 

5 Even if we should grant that persons known in “the scientific or literary world’”’ do not 
deceive themselves, the point is invalidated by the fact that the authorities whom Stone 
cites frequently quote other dreams than their own. 
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In his letter to Dr. Stone, Dickens emphasizes three points: first, that 
we do not ordinarily dream of recent events, or of problems recently oc- 
cupying our waking minds, except, as he says, “‘in a sort of allegorical 
manner”’; second, that, “taking into consideration our vast differences 
of mental and physical constitution,” our dreams have a “remarkable 
sameness in them’; and, third, that while we dream there is a waking 
part of the brain which knows that we are dreaming. Let us examine 
each of these ideas more closely. 

Concerning the first point, that we do not dream of recent events 
except in an allegorical manner, it would seem that Dickens’ comments 
were inspired by the following passages from “Dreams” (thus these 
passages probably existed in Stone’s original manuscript): 


... Very strong impressions received during the day may modify and very 
materially influence the character of our dreams at night... . The influence of 
the day’s occurrences, and the thoughts which have occupied the mind during 
the day, have been said to give a corresponding tone and colouring to our dreams 
at night. Thus the lover dreams of his mistress; the miser of his gold, the mer- 
chant of his speculations; the man of science of his discoveries. The poets of all 
ages and nations adopt this view. .. . Milton represents Eve relating to Adam 
the dreams which were very naturally the repetition of her waking thoughts . . . . 


Dickens’ reply includes material of some biographical interest: 


In the first place I would suggest that the influence of the day’s occurrences and 
of recent events is by no means so great (generally speaking) as is usually sup- 
posed. I rather think there is a conventional philosophy and belief on this head. 
My own dreams are usually of twenty years ago. I often blend my present po- 
sition with them, but very confusedly, whereas my life of twenty years ago is 
very distinctly represented. I have been married fourteen years, and have nine 
children, but I do not remember that I ever, on any occasion, dreamed of myself 
as being invested with those responsibilities, or surrounded by those relations.s 


6 Twenty-seven years earlier, the Dickens family had moved to the Marshalsea prison 
and Charles was placed in a house in Little College Street, Camden Town. Soon he was 
employed at Warren’s Blacking. “I often forget in my dreams,” he said later, “that I have 
a dear wife and children; even that I am a man; and wander desolately back to that time 
of my life.” See John Forster, The Life of Charles Dickens, ed. J. W. T. Ley (London, 1928), 
p. 26. Perhaps the best record of Dickens’ own dreams is in his fiction. Certainly he has left 
us relatively few non-fictional dream records. And yet the letter to Dr. Stone makes it 
abundantly clear that he had a rich dream-life and that he had observed it carefully. His 
theory concerning recent events seems to be illustrated by his lifelong dream recollections 
of the Marshalsea period and also by his dreams in connection with “The Battle of Life” 
(see below). But the odd dream prophecy regarding a Miss Napier (Forster, p. 841) refers 
to the future and not to the past. As for the recurring dream of Mary Hogarth, which 
Forster speaks of as having been “with him all his days,’’ Dickens seldom describes this 
dream in detail. When he does (as in the Genoese version—bid., pp. 348-350), the formality 
and sentimentality render the dream almost as absurd as C. E. B. Robert’s “psychoanalyti- 
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And the novelist further supports his arguments by citing the testimony 
of his friends: 


This would be so remarkable if it were an idiosyncrasy, that I have asked many 
intelligent and observant men whether they have found their dreams usually of 
the same retrospective character. Many have thought not, at first, but on con- 
sideration have strongly confirmed my own experience. 


In those pre-Freudian days, Dickens did not hesitate to discuss the sub- 
ject even with ladies of his acquaintance: ‘Ladies, affectionately and 
happily married, have often recalled, when I have made the same remark 
in conversation, that while they were engaged—though their thoughts 
were naturally much set on their engagement—they never dreamed of 
their lovers.” 

His statement concerning the allegorical nature of dreams involves 
some comment on the psychology of the creative imagination: 


I should say the chances were a thousand to one against anybody’s dreaming of 
the subject closely occupying the waking mind—except—and this I wish par- 
ticularly to suggest to you—in a sort of allegorical manner. 

For example, if I have been perplexed during the day in bringing out the in- 
cidents of a story as I wish, I find that I dream at night, never by any chance 
of the story itself, but perhaps of trying to shut a door that will fly open, or to 
screw something tight that will be loose, or to drive a horse upon some very im- 
portant journey, who unaccountably becomes a dog and can’t be urged along, 
or to find my way out of a series of chambers that appears to have no end. I 
sometimes think that the origin of all fable and allegory, the very first concep- 
tions of such fictions, may be referable to this class of dreams.’ 


Five years earlier Dickens’ literary difficulties had been specifically 
allegorized in that same dream of attempting to escape from a series of 
chambers. Writing from Geneva in October of 1846, while a religious 
revolution was taking place in that city, he made the following remark 
concerning the writing of his current Christmas book: 

I dreamed all last week that the Battle of Life was a series of chambers impossi- 


ble to be got to rights or got out of, through which I wandered drearily all night. 
On Saturday night I don’t think I slept an hour. I was perpetually roaming 





cal” explanation of it at the conclusion of This Side Idolatry (London, 1938). Dickens’ 
Yorkshire dream of Mary, and his method of exorcising it by telling it to others, is recorded 
for the first time, I believe, in the letter to Dr. Stone (see note 15). 

7 Since dreams, according to Dickens, do not ordinarily directly represent recent prob- 
lems, they could not help to solve such problems. Therefore, he seems to say, such ap- 
parent assistance must actually have some other source: ‘“The assistance supposed to be 
furnished in sleep, towards the solution of problems, or invention of things that had baffled 
the waking mind, I take to be the result of a sudden vigorous effect of the repressed intel- 
lect in waking.” 
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through the story, and endeavoring to dovetail the revolution here into the plot. 
The mental distress quite horrible.* 


And even if dreams are occasionally directly to be traced to recent oc- 
currences, the point is that they are uncontrollable and irrational: 


Did you ever hear of any person who, by trying and resolving the mind on any 
subject, could dream of it, or who did not, under such circumstances, dream 
preposterously wide of the mark? When dreams can be directly traced to any 
incidents of recent occurrence, it appears to me that the incidents are usually of 
the more insignificant character, such as made no impression, of which we were 
conscious at the time, such as present themselves again in wildest eccen- 
tricity ....° 


Thus Dickens can only conclude that the poets, as Dr. Stone has repre- 
sented them, must have been in error: ‘““The obvious convenience and 
effect of making the dreams of heroes and heroines bear on the great 
themes of a story as illustrated by their late experiences, seems to me to 
have led the Poets away from the truth on this head, and to have estab- 
lished the conventional belief from which I differ.’’° 

Dickens’ second point is this, that, considering how strikingly human 
beings differ, it is surprising how similar they are in their dreams. I think 


8 Forster, p. 432. 

® The chaotic nature of dreams is elsewhere described as follows: “Are not the sane and 
insane equal at night as the sane lie a dreaming. ... Do we not nightly jumble events 
and personages and times and places, as these do daily?” (“Night Walks,” All The Year 
Around, July 21, 1860; reprinted in The Uncommercial Traveler). A similar point of view, 
though expressed in a more literary style, may be seen in “The Chimes”’: “Black are the 
brooding clouds and troubled the deep waters, when the Sea of Thought, first heaving from 
a calm, gives up its Dead. Monsters uncouth and wild, arise in premature, imperfect resur- 
rection; the several parts and shapes of different things are joined and mixed by chance; 
and when, and how, and by what wonderful degrees, each separates from each, and every 
sense and object of the mind resumes its usual form and lives again, no man—though every 
man is every day the casket of this type of the Great Mystery—can tell.” 

0 Almost all of Dickens’ ideas on this subject were incorporated into the article in 
Household Words. Compare our quotations from Dickens’ letter to the following passage 
from “Dreams”: “There can be no doubt that the dreams of many persons are very greatly 
influenced by the reflection and emotion they have experienced the preceding day; but this 
is by no means invariably the case. We have known persons whose dreams refer habitually 
to events which occurred to them, perhaps, twenty years ago, and upon whom recent events 
seem to possess no such influence. We have often been told by ladies happily and affec- 
tionately married, that while they were engaged, although their thoughts were naturally 
much set on their engagement, they never dreamt of their lovers. So, also, the father of a 
family, habitually impressed with a sense of his responsibility and affection towards his 
offspring, will sometimes dream often enough of his neighbor’s children, but seldom, or, 
perhaps, never, of his own. Try to dream on a given subject—resolve and fix the attention 
upon it—going to sleep, and no sooner are our eyelids closed, than fantastic fancy will con- 
jure up the most opposite and incongruous imagery.” 
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that his observations on this point may have been inspired by Dr. Stone’s 
rather naive assertion that a virtuous person could not commit a crime 
in his dreams: 


It has been said—we think by Sir Thomas Browne—that some persons of vir- 
tuous and honourable principles will commit, as they fancy, actions in their 
dreams which they would shudder at in their waking moments; but we cannot 
believe that the identity of moral goodness can be so perverted in the dreaming 
state. 


Thereupon Dr. Stone cites Byron’s Manfred, whose guilty conscience, 
he says, caused him to suffer in his dreams. “If we remember right,’’ he 
adds, “it was Bishop Newton, who remarked that the sleep of innocence 
differed essentially from the sleep of guilt.” 

Dickens cannot agree: 


Are dreams so very various and different as you suppose? Or is there, taking 
into consideration our vast differences of mental and physical constitution, a 
a remarkable sameness in them? Surely it is an extremely unusual circumstance 
to hear any narrative of a dream that does violence to our dreaming experience 
or enlarges it very much." 


Particularly interesting is the subsequent list of dreams which are 
“common to us all”’: 


And how many dreams are common to us all, from the queen to the costermonger! 
We all fall off that Tower, we all skim above the ground at a great pace and 
can’t keep on it, we all say “this must be a dream, because I was in this strange, 
low-roofed, beam-constructed place once before, and it turned out to be a dream,” 
we all take unheard of trouble to go to a Theatre and never get in, or to go toa 
Feast which can’t be eaten or drunk, or to read letters, placards or books, that 
no study will render legible, or to break some thralldom or other, from which 
we can’t escape, we all confound the living with the dead, and all frequently 
have a knowledge or suspicion that we are doing it, we all astonish ourselves in 
telling ourselves, the most astonishing and terrific secrets, we all go to public 
places in our night dresses and are horribly disconcerted lest the company 
should observe it.” 


1l This passage was incorporated as follows into “Dreams”: “Are dreams so much varied 
as is generally supposed? Or, taking into consideration our different mental and physical 
constitutions, is there not rather a remarkable sameness in them. It is certainly a very un- 
usual circumstance to hear of any dream that does violence to the common experience of 
mankind.” 

12 The dream of attempting to read illegible writing recalls Dickens’ remark, elsewhere 
in this letter, that “language has a great part in dreams. I think, on waking, the head is 
usually full of words.” In connection with the part which words play in dreams, note his 
comments on the dreams of a deaf and dumb girl: “It is very remarkable that as we dream 
in words, and carry on imaginary conversations, in which we speak both for ourselves and 
for the shadows who appear to us in those visions of the night, so she, having no words, 
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Now it is true that this survey of dreams ‘“‘common to us all’’ contains 
no explicit comment concerning the innocent and the guilty. But in the 
following year Dickens himself published an article in Household Words 
which sometimes so closely echoes the above passage that one must al- 
most regard it as, in part, a kind of supplement to the letter to Dr. 
Stone. And here he does indeed tell us that the virtuous may commit 
crimes while they sleep, and suffer for them—in other words, that the 
innocent and the guilty share a common world of dreams. Consider his 
comparison between his own dreams, those of Queen Victoria, and those 
of Winking Charlie, a vagrant in “‘one of her majesty’s jails’’: 


It is quite common to all three of us... to hold, with the deepest interest, 
dialogues with various people, all represented by ourselves; and to be at our wit’s 
ends to know what they are going to tell us; and to be indescribably astonished 
by the secrets they disclose. It is probable that we have all three committed 
murders and hidden bodies. It is pretty certain that we have all desperately 
wanted to cry out, and have had no voices; that we have all gone to the play and 
not been able to get in; that we have all dreamed more of our youth than of our 
later lives.8 


If we take these two passages together, then, we find Dickens asserting 
that all men share very much the same dream world, and that even the 
innocent and the guilty do not differ fundamentally when they are asleep. 

The third point—that there is a waking part of the brain which knows 
that we are dreaming—was apparently suggested, not by any passage 
in Dr. Stone’s original manuscript, but rather by Dickens’ own discus- 
sion of dreams “common to us all.’”’ Let us look again at certain sections 
of that passage. For example, “‘we all say ‘this must be a dream, because I 
was in this strange, low-roofed, beam-constructed place once before, and 
it turned out to be a dream.’” And again, “‘we all confound the living 
with the dead, and all frequently have a knowledge or suspicion that 
we are doing it.” It is such dream experiences as these which Dickens 
has in mind when he refers to “the occasional endeavor to correct our 
delusions, made by some waking and reasoning faculty of the brain.” 
When we dream, he says, of attending some public place in our night 
dresses, the waking part of the brain will admit that we are in our night 





uses her finger alphabet in her sleep. And it has been ascertained that when her slumber is 
broken, and is much disturbed by dreams, she expresses her thoughts in an irregular and 
confused manner on her fingers: just as we should murmur and mutter them indistincily, 
in the like circumstances” (American Notes, Ch. m1). 

13 “Tying Awake,” Household Words (Oct. 30, 1852). See also Reprinted Pieces. It will 
be remembered that Dickens had mentioned to Stone the possibility of himself writing an 
article on dreams. This may originally have been intended as such an article. It opens 
with a reference to the dream theories of Washington Irving and Benjamin Franklin. 
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dresses (for we are, of course), but it will not admit that we are in a public 
place. The idea is summed up as follows: 


I cannot help thinking that this observant and corrective speck of the brain sug- 
gests to you “my good fellow how can you be in this crowd when you know you 
are in your shirt?” It is not strong enough to dispel the vision, but is just strong 
enough to present this inconsistency.“ 


Now this waking part of the brain is not only capable of criticizing the 
dream; it may also serve as a medium through which sounds external to 
the dreaming process may nevertheless radically affect that process. For 
example, Dickens attributes one of his dreams of Mary Hogarth to the 
bells which were being rung while he slept: “I was living in Italy, and it 
was All Souls’ Night, and people were going about with Bells, calling on 
the Inhabitants to pray for the dead, which I have no doubt I had some 
sense of in my sleep, and so flew back to the Dead.’’* This point is much 
more clearly brought out in the final article which appeared in Household 
Words: 


Impressions may be made on the mind during sleep, by speaking gently to a 
person, or even whispering in the ear. . . . A case of this description is recorded 
by Dr. Abercrombie. . . . The accidental jarring of a door, or any noise, will, at 
the same moment it awakens a person, suggest the incidents of an entire dream. 
Hence some persons—Lord Brougham in particular—have supposed that all 
our dreams take place in the transition or interval between sleep and waking. 


Though the last passage was presumably written by Dr. Stone—note the 
reverence for authority—the concepts themselves are very much in 
Dickens’ vein, and are often exploited in his creative works. 

It is interesting to notice that this state of mind, in which we dream 
and at the same time know that we are dreaming, had been described by 
Dickens as early as 1837 in an expository passage in Oliver Twist: 


There is a drowsy state, between sleeping and waking, when you dream more in 
five minutes with your eyes half open, and yourself half conscious of everything 


14 Notice also a passage from “Night Walks”: “Are we not sometimes troubled by our 
own sleeping inconsistencies, and do we not vexedly try to account for them or try to ex- 
cuse them.” 

4% This narrative reappeared in “Dreams” as follows: “We ourselves, when in Italy, 
could on one occasion trace the origin of a very remarkable dream to our having heard, in 
an obscure and half-conscious manner, during sleep, the noise of people in the streets, on 
all Souls’-night, invoking alms for the dead.” The following passage in the letter to Dr. 
Stone is also concerned with Dickens’ many dreams of Mary Hogarth: “Recurring dreams 
which come back almost as certain as the night—unhealthy and morbid species of these 
visions—should be particularly noticed. Secrecy on the part of the dreamer, as to these il- 
lusions, has a remarkable tendency to perpetuate them.” This concept seems to resemble 
certain modern psychotherapeutic theories. 
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that is passing around you, than you would in five nights with your eyes fast 
closed, and your senses wrapt in perfect unconsciousness. At such times, a mortal 
knows just enough of what his mind is doing, to form some glimmering concep- 
tion of its mighty power, its bounding from earth and spurning time and space, 
when freed from the restraint of its corporeal associate."* 


Twenty chapters later the young novelist returned to the topic in order 
to observe that in such a state of mind the dreamer is unusually sus- 
ceptible to the influence of external words and sounds: 


There is a kind of sleep that steals upon us sometimes, which, while it holds the 
body prisoner, does not free the mind from a sense of things about it, and enable 
it to ramble at its pleasure. So far as an overpowering heaviness, a prostration of 
strength, and an utter inability to control our thoughts or power of motion can 
be called sleep, this is it; and yet, we have a consciousness of all that is going on 
about us, and, if we dream at such a time, words which are really spoken, or 
sounds which really exist at the moment, accommodate themselves with surpris- 
ing readiness to our visions, until reality and imagination become so strangely 
blended that it is afterwards almost a matter of impossibility to separate the 
two. 


Even silent external objects, he said, may exert such an influence: 


Nor is this, the most striking phenomenon incidental to such a state. It is an 
undoubted fact, that although our senses of touch and sight be for the time 
dead, yet our sleeping thoughts, and the visionary scenes that pass before us, 
will be influenced and materially influenced, by the mere silent presence of some 
external object; which may not have been near us when we closed our eyes: and 
of whose vicinity we have had no waking consciousness. 


In quoting these passages from Oliver Twist we have already made the 
transition from Dickens’ exposition to his fiction. The following pages 
will show us how the novels and stories give reality to the three principles 
of dream psychology discussed above. In turning to the fiction, I think 
we must agree that the dream passages—however melodramatic the 
plot may be—carry a quality of conviction which reflects Dickens’ habit 
of taking his material directly from life itself. 

We do not ordinarily dream of recent events, says Dickens, except in 
an allegorica] manner. In the earliest works this principle is not always 
faithfully observed. Thus a semi-fictional item entitled “‘A Visit to New- 
gate’’” describes the dreams of a prisoner who has been condemned to 
death: ‘Worn with watching and excitement, he sleeps, and the same 
unsettled state of mind pursues him in his dreams.” But there is no al- 
legory in these dreams and (except for a brief dream-memory of happier 
days with his wife) they are mainly concerned with his recent trial and 


6 Ch. 1x. "7 Sketches By Boz. 
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with an imaginary jail-break. Something in the nature of allegory begins 
to emerge, however, in “The Old Man’s Tale of The Queer Client.’ The 
dominant passion of Heyling’s life is vengeance upon the father-in-law 
who had driven him to prison. In his dreams, however, this passion is 
often transmuted into seemingly irrelevant scenic effects: 


... a boundless expanse of sea, with a blood-red sky above . . . the scorching 
sands of a mighty desert . . . its fine thin grains entered the very pores of his 
skin, and irritated him almost to madness. Gigantic masses of the same material, 
carried forward by the wind, and shone through, by the burning sun, stalked in 
the distance like pillars of living fire. 


And it is only after a shipwreck at sea—or after the desert has been 
traversed—that Heyling’s dreams attain to the murder of the father- 
in-law.'® 

Probably Dickens’ most striking descriptions of dream-allegory may be 
seen six years later in Martin Chuzzlewit. Here we frequently find that 
the dream is almost purely allegorical—that is, the dreamer wakes up 
just at the point when the allegory seems about to be converted into a 
dream of the actual problem itself. Thus Jonas has been planning to kill 
Tigg with a club. In a dream, the impending murder is allegorized in 
terms of an elaborate public festival in a strange city. Eventually the 
allegory almost dissolves, in favor of a realistic vision of the projected 
crime. And at that point the dream comes to an end: 


[He entered] a strange city, where the names of the streets were written on the 
walls in characters quite new to him; which gave him no surprise or uneasiness, for 
he remembered in his dream to have been there before. Although these streets 
were very precipitous, in so much that to get from one to another, it was neces- 
sary to descend great heights by ladders that were too short, and ropes that 
moved deep bells, and swung and swayed as they were clung to, the danger gave 
him little emotion beyond the first thrill of terror; his anxieties being concen- 
trated on his dress, which was quite unfitted for some festival that was about to 
be holden there and in which he had come to take part... . Already great 
crowds began to fill the streets, and in one direction myriads of people came 
rushing down an interminable perspective, strewing flowers and making way for 
others on white horses, when a terrible figure started from the throng, and cried 
out that it was the Last Day for all the world. The cry being spread, there was 
a wild hurrying on to Judgment; and the press became so great that he and his 


18 Pickwick Papers, Ch. xx1. 

19 We noticed above that Dickens dreamed all his life of the Warren’s Blacking period, 
the Marshalsea period, the period in which he lodged for a while in Little College Street, 
Camden Town. It is significant, then, that Heyling’s final revenge against the father-in- 
law who drove him to prison, is to force on the latter a lingering death in the same street 
of the same town. Moreover, young Paul Dombey’s ogress guardian was modelled on the 
landlady of the same lodging (Forster, p. 27). 
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companion (who was constantly changing, and was never the same man two 
minutes together, though he never saw one man come or another go), stood aside 
in a porch, fearfully surveying the multitude; in which there were many faces 
that he knew, and many that he did not know, but dreamed he did; when all at 
once a struggling head rose up amongst the rest—livid and deadly, but the same 
as he had known it—and denounced him as having appointed that direful day 
to happen. They closed together. As he strove to free the hand in which he held 
a club, and strike the blow he had so often thought of, he started to the knowl- 
edge of his waking purpose and the rising of the sun.?° 


An equally striking dream anticipation of the same crime, to be quoted 
later, is experienced by Jonas’ partner in crime, Montague Tigg. 

Most frequently these dream allegories take the form of some unknown 
horror. Said the younger Barnaby Rudge: ‘‘I dreamed just now that 
something—it was in the shape of a man—followed me—came softly 
after me—wouldn’t let me be—but was always hiding and crouching, 
like a cat in dark corners, waiting till I should pass; when it crept out 
and came softly after.”*" In the same novel Mr. Haredale is haunted in 
his dreams by a dread figure which leaves him with a fear that even his 
waking mind cannot dispel: 


Such conditions of the mind as that to which he was a prey when he lay down to 
rest, are favourable to the growth of disordered fancies, and uneasy visions. He 
knew this, even in the horror with which he started from his first sleep, and threw 
up the window to dispel it by the presence of some object, beyond the room, which 
had not been, as it were, the witness of his dream. But it was not a new terror of 
the night; it had been present to him before, in many shapes; it had haunted 
him in bygone times; and visited his pillow again and again. If it had been but an 
ugly object, a childish spectre, haunting his sleep, its return, in its old form, might 
have awakened a momentary sensation of fear, which, almost in the act of wak- 
ing, would have passed away. This disquiet, however, lingered about him, and 
would yield to nothing. When he closed his eyes again, he felt it hovering near; 
as he slowly sank into a slumber, he was conscious of its gathering strength and 
purpose, and gradually assuming its recent shape; when he sprang up from his 
bed, the same phantom vanished from his heated brain, and left him filled with a 
dread against which reason and waking thought were powerless.” 


The object of dread in David Copperfield’s slumbers is quite intangible; 
it is merely an “indefinable horror,’”’ an ‘“‘objectless and unintelligible 
fear.”*> Stephen Blackpool, however, is under the specific necessity of 
seeking, or of concealing, some unknown but fearful object: 


Wandering to and fro, unceasingly, without hope, and in search of he knew not 
what (he only knew that he was doomed to seek it), he was the object of a name- 


20 Bk. mu, Ch. xx. 21 Barnaby Rudge, Ch. tiv. 
3 Ch. LXXXI. %3 David Copperfield, Ch. tv. 
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less horrible dread, a mortal fear of one particular shape which everything took. 
Whatsoever he looked at, grew into that shape sooner or later. The object of his 
miserable existence was to prevent its recognition by anyone among the various 
people he encountered. Hopeless labour! If he led them out of rooms where it was, 
if he shut up drawers and closets where it stood, if he drew the curious from places 
where he knew it to be secreted, and got them out into the streets, the very chim- 
neys of the mills assumed that shape, and round them was the printed word.* 


Or again—and here the anticipation of Kafka is notable—Stephen, like 
Jonas, finds himself, in the midst of a tremendous throng, publicly 
charged with some dreadful but unknown crime: 


They stood in the daylight before a crowd so vast, that if all the people in the 
world could have been brought together into one space, they could not have 
looked, he thought, more numerous; and they all abhorred him, and there was 
not one pitying or friendly eye among the millions that were fastened on his face. 
He stood on a raised stage, under his own loom; and, looking up at the shape the 
loom took, and hearing the burial service distinctly read, he knew that he was 
there to suffer death.* 


If we turn now to the dreams which accompany delirium, again we find 
the sleeper labouring under the burden of some nameless fear. Thus Dick 
Swiveler is haunted by “some fearful obstacle,” ‘some carking care,” 
which haunts him “like an evil conscience”’: 


Rambling, ever, through deserts of thought where there was no resting place, no 
sight or sound suggestive of refreshment or repose, nothing but a dull eternal 
weariness, with no change but the restless shifting of his miserable body and the 
weary wanderings of his mind, constant still to one ever-present anxiety—to a 
sense of something left undone, of some fearful obstacle, to be surmounted, of 
some carking care that would not be driven away, and which haunted the dis- 
tempered brain, now in this form, now in that, always shadowy and dim, but 
recognizable for the same phantom in every shape it took; darkening every vision 
like an evil conscience, and making slumber horrible .. . .* 


A more obscure young man (Mrs. Gamp’s delirious patient in Martin 
Chuzzlewit) must drag his “‘chain of care” through public places: 

Oh, haggard mind, groping darkly through the past; incapable of detaching itself 
from the miserable present; dragging its heavy chain of care through imaginary 
feasts and revels, and scenes of awful pomp: seeking but a moment’s rest among 


the long-forgotten haunts of childhood, and the resorts of yesterday; and dimly 
finding fear and horror everywhere !?” 


Again, Esther Summerson must climb “‘colossal stair-cases”’: 
I laboured up colossal stair-cases, ever striving to reach the top, ever turned, as I 


°4 Hard Times, Ch. xu. % Ibid. 
26 The Old Curiosity Shop, Bk. 11, Ch. 1x. 27 Bk. 1, Ch. xxv. 
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have seen a worm in a garden path, by some obstruction, and labouring again. . . . 
I would find myself complaining “‘O more of these never-ending stairs, Charley, 
—more and more—piled up to the sky, I think.” 


Sometimes these dreams in delirium assume the chaos of nightmare. 
Esther Summerson, again: 


Dare I hint at that worse time when, strung together somewhere in great black 
space, there was a flaming necklace, or ring, or starry circle of some kind, of which 
I was one of the beads! And when my only prayer was to be taken off from the 
rest, and whenit was such inexplicable agony and misery to be a part of the dread- 
ful thing.?* 


And Pip in Great Expectations: 


... that I was a brick in the house wall, and yet entreating to be released from 
the giddy place where the builders had set me; and I was a steel beam of a vast 
engine, clashing and whirling over a gulf, and yet that I implored in my own per- 
son to have the engine stopped, and my part in it hammered off. . . .?° 


The ingenuity of Dickens’ allegorical dream-passages could probably be 
illustrated by quoting from almost every one of his novels. But this is a 
task better left to the reader. 

Let us turn now to the second principle of dream psychology. Stating 
that dreams are not so “various and different” as we might suppose, 
Dickens, in his letter to Dr. Stone, offers a list of dreams which are “‘com- 
mon to us all.’”’ If we re-examine five of those dreams, we shall see that 
they are all exploited, and some of them frequently, in the fictional works. 
(1) We remember, for example, Dickens’ reference to “letters . . . that no 
study will render legible” and to places which one remembers, even in 
dreams, that he has visited before. In the same manner, we have seen 
how Jonas Chuzzlewit enters “a strange city, where the names of the 
streets were written on the walls in characters quite new to him; which 
gave him no surprise or uneasiness, for he remembered in his dream to 
have been there before.” (2) The letter to Dr. Stone gives attention also 
to that typical dream in which we experience painful difficulties in public 
places. Similarly, it is before an enormous throng that Jonas finds him- 
self unsuitably attired, and that Stephen Blackwell is condemned to 
death; and Mrs. Gamp’s patient drags his “heavy chain of care through 
imaginary feasts and revels, and scenes of awful pomp.” (3) According 
to the letter, we all have a dream of falling from some great height. Thus 
Madeline Bray’s father dreams that “the floor sank with me, and after 
falling from such an indescribable and tremendous height as the imagina- 
tion scarcely conceives of except in dreams, I alighted in a grave.’’*° And 


23 Bleak House, Ch. Xxxv. 2° Ch. LvIt. 
%° Nicholas Nickelby, Ch. tiv. 
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the younger Barnaby: “So I have been asleep. ... There have been 
places to creep through . . . high churches to fall down from.’ Also, 
Stephen Blackpool had no sooner perceived that the burial service was 
being read than ‘‘what he stood on fell below him, and he was gone.’’” 
(4) “We all confound the living with the dead,” said Dickens, “and all 
frequently have a knowledge or suspicion that we are doing it.’’ Let us 
recall a very early sketch by Dickens in which the narrator dreams that 
he is in a stage-coach: “‘you are closely muffled up, inside, and have just 
recognized in the person of the guard an old school-fellow, whose funeral, 
even in your dream, you remembered to have attended eighteen years 
ago.”** And Stephen Blackpool, during another phase of his dream, 
“recognized among the witnesses some whom he knew to be living, and 
many whom he knew to be dead.’™ (5) Most notable among Dickens’ 
typical dream experiences is the effort ‘‘to break some thralldom or other, 
from which we can’t escape.”’ Certainly this is an experience common to a 
large number of Dickens’ dreamers. We have seen characters enslaved 
to a variety of phantoms, to hopeless labors; we have seen them balked 
by obstacles, condemned to climb stair-cases, and enchained in a kind of 
celestial necklace, or fixed as a brick in a wall or as a steel beam in a vast 
engine. 

Now Dickens not only maintains the general assertion that we all 
share pretty much the same world of dreams; he also indicates, more 
specifically, that the dreams of the innocent do not particularly differ 
from the dreams of the guilty. This principle also is reflected in the 
fiction. We have seen, for instance, that some of the dreams which 
Dickens acknowledges as his own in his letter to Dr. Stone are also to be 
found in the sleeping experiences of the villain, Jonas Chuzzlewit. Like- 
wise, there is no significant distinction to be made between the dreams 
of Jonas and Tigg, and those of a “good” man such as Stephen Black- 
pool. Dr. Stone would have recommended, I am sure, that a “good” man 
should not be allowed to suffer in his dreams, as if, like Manfred, he were 
expiating a crime. And yet the predominant characteristic of all ‘‘good” 
Dickensian dreams is suffering. I think the only characters who escape 
are children, such as Little Nell and Paul Dombey. We have seen that 
the paramount sensations of such characters as young Barnaby, Haredale, 
Copperfield, Blackpool, Swiveler, Esther, and Pip are “horrible fear,” 
“horrible dread,” “mortal fear,” ‘miserable existence,’’ ‘hopeless 
labour,” “carking care,” “inexplicable agony and misery.” 

As a matter of fact, there is one distinction to be made between the 
villains and the heroes and heroines—the villains seldom dream at all! 


1 Barnaby Rudge, Ch. vt. % Hard Times, Ch. vm. 
3 “Farly Coaches,” Sketches by Boz. % Hard Times, Ch. xm. 
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The dreams of Jonas Chuzzlewit (and those of Montague Tigg and John 
Jasper, to be quoted later) are rare exceptions. This fact surprises us at 
first, for if a villain is to suffer for his sins, what retribution could be more 
severe than a typical Dickensian dream? We realize, however, on second 
thought, that if painful dreams are common to us all, if they are the 
typical mental experiences of the “‘good” characters—and if they are, 
in addition, merely the “insanity of each day’s sanity”—then it would 
mean little, in the way of retribution, to attribute such dreams to a vil- 
lain. 

And yet the villains do pay for their sins, and through intense psycho- 
logical suffering. For, despite the melodramatic overtones, Dickens was a 
master in the depiction of qualms of conscience. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose, as Chesterton did, that all of his villains are so purely evil as to be 
incapable of remorse.* But it was necessary that the villain should suffer 
those qualms consciously, if his suffering was to set him apart in any way 
from the “good” characters. It is as if Dickens had decreed that his “‘bad” 
men should pay for their sins by suffering waking nightmares. And in- 
deed their waking terror and remorse so closely resemble the dreams of 
the “‘good” characters that if Dickens had described their sleeping ex- 
periences as well, his efforts would have been not only meaningless but 
also repetitious. I am sure Dickens did not reason it all out in this man- 
ner, but his artistic instincts undoubtedly told him that “enough was 
enough.” 

On the other hand, if Dickens was concerned with rewarding virtue 
and punishing vice, why did he permit his “good” characters to suffer, 
even in their dreams? Certainly it was hardly with the intention of 
demonstrating that ‘the sleep of innocence” does not differ “essentially 
from the sleep of guilt.’ Possibly there is some justice in pointing out 
that Haredale and the younger Barnaby are haunted in their sleeping 
experiences by a half-conscious awareness of the guilt of the latter’s 
father; that Stephen’s restless sleep is not surprising when we remember 
how he was robbed and degraded by his wife and tormented by his fellow- 
workmen; that bitter memories and waking conflicts would undoubtedly 
disturb the slumbers of David and Pip. 

I am inclined to think, however, that Dickens’ psychological passages 
have very little to do with character development. Granting that the 


% Charles Dickens (New York, 1917), p. 289. Dickens does have purely evil villains, 
such as Chesterton’s favorite, Quilp (The Old Curiosity Shop), Blandois (Little Dorrit), 
Riderhood (Our Mutual Friend), and Jasper (The Mystery of Edwin Drood). In others, 
however, the qualms of conscience are described at great length. One has only to remem- 
ber Fagin’s last night, the flight of Bill Sikes, Ralph Nickleby’s suicide, Carker’s flight 
(Dombey And Son), and the remorse of Jonas Chuzzlewit. 
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villains’ qualms of conscience superficially fulfill the Victorian require- 
ment that a “‘bad’”’ man must pay for his sins, nevertheless it seems to me 
that the purpose—or at any rate the effect—of those passages was 
primarily theatrical. It was also necessary—particularly since literary 
virtue tends to be rather pallid—to impart some theatrical coloring to 
the ‘‘good”’ characters, and, since Dickens could hardly equip them with 
qualms of conscience, possibly he resolved that at least he would in- 
troduce some fireworks into their dreams. If he stopped to wonder 
whether this was just, conceivably he may have excused himself with the 
thought that, in fiction as in life, we are all condemned to the same world 
of dreams. More likely, however, he merely assumed that if he, a “‘good”’ 
man, could suffer ‘mental distress quite horrible’—-as he did in the 
Battle of Life dreams—then there would be nothing unjust or inap- 
propriate in permitting his heroes and heroines to do the same.*” 


% FE. E. Stoll recognizes these qualms of conscience, but maintains that the characters 
are not really sorry, that they have merely an “external conscience,” and that Dickens’ 
power lies in his psychological inconsistency. See From Shakespeare to Joyce (New York, 
1944), pp. 307-327. As a matter of fact, it may be questioned whether any fictional explora- 
tion of the “unconscious” is a proper method of developing character. Surely Ulysses and 
Finnegans Wake are not character studies. C. S. Lewis tells us that “to explore the inner 
world” has nothing to do with the depiction of character. “The gaze turned inward,” he 
says, “does not discover character. No man is a ‘character’ to himself . . . . Character is what 
he has to produce; within he finds only the raw material, the passions and emotions which 
contend for mastery.” See The Allegory Of Love (Oxford, 1936), p. 61. 

37 Insofar as we may generalize on the basis of insufficient evidence (see footnote 6), it 
would seem that Dickens’ own dreams, like those of his characters, were seldom happy 
or pleasant, that they almost always involved anxiety and frustration. Is there any psy- 
chological significance in this fact, if fact it be? It is not the business of this paper to psycho- 
analyze. Perhaps such dreams are quite “normal.” On the other hand, an unusual number 
of unhappy dreams would not be surprising in a man of Dickens’ temperament. Consider 
the record which Forster has left—the painful memories of childhood, which, throughout 
his life, he desperately attempted to exorcise; the constant struggle with insomnia; the 
almost hysterical love which he felt for his young sister-in-law, Mary Hogarth (after her 
death, he actually made arrangements to steal her body from its grave); the life-long pre- 
occupation with the psychology of murder; and, during the last years of his life, his almost 
insane determination, in opposition to the advice of his doctors, to continue those public 
readings of the murder scene in Oliver Twist. We have since discovered other evidence of 
the hectic character of the novelist’s life—for example, his frequent hypnosis of an epileptic 
English lady (Nonesuch Dickens, xu, 752-753). The almost neurotic character of their re- 
lationship is evident in the reminiscences of Dickens’ daughter, Kate (see Gladys Storey, 
Dickens and Daughter (London, 1939], pp. 65-71). There is also the theory that Dickens 
engaged in a love affair with a young actress, Ellen Ternan, for whom he abandoned his 
wife, by whom he had a son, and with whom he maintained a household for the last twelve 
years of his life. The evidence is summarized and rejected by Edward Wagenknecht in a 
book review in Modern Language Quarterly, 111 (1942), 161-166. All the details here men- 
tioned, however, are apparently accepted by Una Pope-Hennessy, Charles Dickens (Lon- 
don, 1945), pp. 390-391. 
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Dickens’ third point is this, that there is some waking part of the 
brain which knows that we are dreaming. This principle, too, is frequently 
reflected in the novels, stories, and sketches. We remember, for in- 
stance, how the narrator in “Early Coaches” recognizes, even in his 
dream, that the guard in the stage-coach has been dead for eighteen 
years. Likewise Stephen Blackpool is aware that some of the witnesses 
in the throng before him are in actuality dead. And in another phase of 
his dream we find this passage: “He thought that he, and someone on 
whom his heart had long been set—but she was not Rachel, and that 
surprised him even in the midst of his imaginary happiness—stood in 
the church being married.’”** 

Often this waking part of the brain, instead of functioning as a kind of 
Freudian “censor,” is merely conscious of certain facts which, although 
they do not actually enter into the dream, will, as it were, hover in the 
vicinity. In Barnaby Rudge Dickens describes the ‘“‘vague consciousness”’ 
which ‘‘a sleeper has of pain’’: 


It pursues him through his dreams, gnaws at the heart of all his fancied pleas- 
ures, robs the banquet of its taste, music of its sweetness, makes happiness itself 
unhappy, and yet is no bodily sensation, but a phantom without shape, or form, 
or visible presence; pervading everything but having no existence; recognizable 
everywhere, but nowhere seen, or touched, or met with face to face, until the sleep 
is past, and waking agony returns.*® 


Such a vague awareness of events external to the dream is particularly 
effective in the psychological treatment of stage-coach journeys. We find, 
for example, an extensive description of the strange blending of “reality 
and imagination” as Nell travels by night with her grandfather.* Again, 
for a whole chapter we observe the villain Carker, as he flies from justice 
in a stage-coach, ‘‘musing and brooding over what was past and distant, 
and seeming to take no notice of the actual objects which he encountered, 
but with a wearisome, exhausting consciousness of being bewildered by 
them, and having their images all drowned in his hot brain after they 
were gone... .’”*! Likewise Mr. Lorry, of Tellson’s bank, is traveling to 
Paris by stage-coach to free Dr. Mannette, who has been imprisoned for 
eighteen years. In his dream Mr. Lorry fancies that the man has been 
buried for eighteen years and must be disinterred. And yet, amidst his 
sleeping visions of the open grave and the corpse, the stage-coach is also 
present “‘in a confused way, like the presence of pain under an opiate.” 


38 Hard Times, Ch. xin. 89 Ch. Lx. 

© The Old Curiosity Shop, Ch. xxxxrx. 

| The Old Curiosity Shop, Bk. u, Ch. xxv. 

“® 4 Tale of Two Cities, Bk. 1, Ch. 111. The psychological quality of these stage-coach pas- 
sages is certainly based directly on Dickens’ own experience. See the very similar depiction 
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In the latter years of his career, Dickens became interested in using 
this dreaming awareness of external events for purposes of plot. As early 
as Little Dorrit (1855) we find that the basic secret of the story is con- 
cealed in the “‘dreams”’ of Mistress Affery. Although it turns out in the 
end that those “dreams” were not dreams at all, the technique is none 
the less significant. Again, in ‘‘No Thoroughfare” Obenreizer has drugged 
Vendale, and, while the latter sits dozing in his chair, the villain searches 
him for certain papers in his billfold: 

. whatever he dreamed of . . . something importunate in these papers called 
him out of that dream, though he could not wake from it... . He was ship- 
wrecked in an open boat at sea, and having lost his clothes, had no other covering 
than an old sail; and yet a creeping hand, tracing outside all the other pockets of 
the dress he actually wore . . . warned him to rouse himself.“ 


And in a parallel scene from The Mystery of Edwin Drood (1870) Jasper 
and the comic drunkard Durdle enter into the vaults beneath the 
cathedral. Jasper, like Obenreizer, has introduced a drug into his victim’s 
liquor in order that he may be free to remove something from the 
drunkard’s person—not papers, but keys. And even as he dreams, 
Durdle is remotely aware of the removal of those keys. 

This waking part of the brain, then, may function as a kind of ‘“‘cen- 
sor”; or it may merely represent an awareness of external events. We 
have noticed that it may also serve as a medium through which external 
sounds can alter the course of a dream. Let us return to ‘Early Coaches.” 
Here the narrator has left strict orders for his servant to wake him at 
4:30 so that he may catch the early coach. Having fallen into a deep 
sleep, he imagines himself to be apprenticed to a trunk-maker, his task 
being to paste the linings into portmanteaus. The other apprentice has 
been hammering away in the back room for half an hour: ‘‘Rap, rap, rap 
again—he’s talking now—what’s that he said? Five o’clock! You make 
a violent exertion, and start up in bed. The vision is at once dispelled; 
the trunk-maker’s shop is your bedroom, and the other apprentice your 
shivering servant.’ 

Likewise, as Dickens observed in Oliver Twist, “the mere silent pres- 
ence of some external object” may materially influence the dream: 


Oliver knew, perfectly well, that he was in his own little room; that his books 
were lying on the table before him; that the sweet air was stirring among the 





of mental experiences throughout one entire chapter of an autobiographical travelogue 
(“An Italian Dream,” Pictures From Italy). 

* Act Im. 

* Dickens’ life-long dream memories of the Marshalsea, Little College Street, and War- 
ren’s Blacking are reflected here in the fact that the young Dickens’ duty as an apprentice 
was to paste labels on blacking bottles. 
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creeping plants outside. And yet he was asleep. Suddenly the scene changed; the 
air became close and confined; and he thought, with a glow of terror, that he was 
in the Jew’s house again. There sat the hideous old man, in his accustomed 
corner, pointing at him... .© 


The alteration in the dream was due, of course, to the fact that Fagin 
himself was in that moment visible at Oliver’s window. Six years later, 
in Martin Chuzzlewit, Dickens’ ability to describe this particular phenom- 
enon has matured amazingly. In this novel Jonas’ murder of Tigg is 
anticipated, not only in the murderer’s dreams, as we have seen, but also 
in the dreams of his victim. Tigg’s dream occurs at a time when the two 
murderers occupy adjoining rooms in a hotel. For some time Tigg has 
had reason to fear for his life at the hands of Jonas. Consequently his 
dream allegory is concerned with the door which separates the two 
rooms. And his fears are not without foundation, for, during the progress 
of the dream, Jonas does actually open the door and approach his future 
victim’s bed. And the mere silent presence of Jonas, though he was not 
there when Tigg closed his eyes, has a profound influence on the progress 
of the dream. The passage is well worth quoting at length: 


His fears or evil conscience reproduced this door in all his dreams. He dreamed 
that a dreadful secret was connected with it; a secret which he knew, and yet 
did not know... . Incoherently entwined with this dream was another, which 
represented it as the hiding place of an enemy, a shadow, a phantom; and made 
it the business of his life to keep the terrible creature closed up, and prevent it 
from forcing its way in upon him. With this view Nadgett, and he, and a strange 
man with a bloody smear upon his head (who told him that he had been his play- 
fellow, and told him, too, the real name of an old school-mate, forgotten until 
then) worked with iron plates and nails to make the door secure, but though they 
worked never so hard, it was all in vain, for the nails broke, or changed to soft 
twigs, or what was worse, to worms, between their fingers; the wood of the door 
splintered and crumbled, so that even nails would not remain in it; and the iron 
plates curled up like hot paper. All this time the creature on the other side— 
whether it was in the shape of man, or beast, he neither knew nor sought to know 
—was gaining on them. But his greatest terror was when the man with the 
bloody smear upon his head, demanded of him if he knew the creature’s name, 
and said that he would whisper it. At this time the dreamer fell upon his knees, 
his whole blood thrilling with inexplicable fear, and held his ears. But looking 
at the speaker’s lips, he saw that they formed the utterance of the letter “J”; 
and crying out aloud that the secret was discovered, and they were all lost, he 
awoke. Awoke to find Jonas standing at his bedside watching him. And that very 
door wide open.“ 


Dickens was equally fascinated by this phenomenon up until the very 
end of his career. If the reader will turn to the first long paragraph in 


Ch. xxxIv. 4 Bk. u, Ch. xvu. 
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Edwin Drood, he will find that an extensive and complicated description 
of one of John Jasper’s opium dreams derives exclusively from the fact 
that the dreamer is unconsciously aware of “the rusty spike on the top 
of the post” of the bed in which he is lying.” 

In the opinion of Opium Sal, the old hag who provides Jasper with 
opium, dreams could also be influenced by touching a person. It was in 
Jasper’s opium dreams that the mystery lay concealed—the mystery, 
still unsolved today, concerning the apparent death of Edwin Drood. And 
frequently Sal would intrude upon her client’s dreams, stirring him with 
her hand, in the hope of eliciting that secret: 


The woman kneels upon the floor, with her arms crossed on the coverlet of the 
bed, close by him, and her chin upon them. In this crouching attitude she 
watches him. The pipe is falling from his mouth. She puts it back, and, laying her 
hand upon his chest, moves him slightly from side to side. Upon that he speaks, 
as if she had spoken... . 

Once more he lapses into silence. Once more she lays her hand upon his chest, 
and moves him slightly to and fro, as a cat might stimulate a half-slain mouse. 
Once more he speaks, as if she had spoken... unmeaning gestures; but they 
trail off into the progressive inaction of stupor, and he lies a log upon the bed. 


47 John Jasper’s opium dreams differ radically in technique and style from all other 
Dickensian dreams. It may be that they reflect a new dream experience on the part of the 
writer. During his American tour as a reader Dickens writes from Portland (March 29, 
1868) : “Last night here, I took some laudanum; and it is the only thing that has done me 
good, though it made me sick this morning” (Forster, pp. 792-793). And in a letter dated 
May 12, 1870: “Last night I got a good night’s rest under the influence of Laudanum, but 
it hangs about me very heavily today”’ (Nonesuch Dickens, x11, 776). Somehow one thinks 
of Jasper, arising from the opium dream which opens Edwin Drood: “Shaking from head 
to foot, the man whose scattered consciousness has thus fantastically pieced itself together 
at length arises, supports his trembling frame upon his arms, and looks around.” 

But in addition to any personal experience which he may have had, Dickens had certainly 
also closely observed the process of opium smoking in others, as we see from this letter of 
May 5, 1870: “The opium smoking I have described, I saw (exactly as I have described it, 
penny ink bottle and all) down in Shadwell this last autumn” (Nonesuch Dickens, xu, 775). 
James T. Field left the following record of the visit: “In a miserable court at night . . . we 
found a haggard old woman blowing at a kind of pipe made of an old ink-bottle; and the 
words that Dickens puts into the mouth of this wretched creature in Edwin Drood, we 
heard her croon as we leaned over the tattered bed in which she was lying” (Forster, p. 
844). 

We do not know how Dickens felt, as he leaned over that bed, unless his feelings resem- 
bled those of Jasper as he ‘‘bends down his ear” to listen to the same muttering of the same 
woman in the same room. Jasper’s feeling, as an experienced opium user, is to merge him- 
self somehow with the woman’s dreams: ‘‘He bends down his ear, to listen to her mutter- 
- As he watches the spasmodic shoots and darts that break out of her face and 
limbs, like fitful lightnings out of a dark sky, some contagion in them seizes upon him, inso- 
much that he has to withdraw himself to a lean armchair by the hearth . . . and to sit in it, 
holding tight, until he has got the better of this unclean spirit of imitation”’ (Ch. 1). 
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The woman, however, is still inquisitive. With a repetition of her catlike action, 
she slightly stirs his body again, and listens. Finding it past all rousing for the 
time, she slowly gets upon her feet, with an air of disappointment, and flicks the 
face with the back of her hand im turning from it. 


“Impressions may be made on the mind during sleep,”’ says Dr. Stone— 
in the article in Household Words—“by speaking gently to a person, or 
even whispering in the ear.” Thus Opium Sal also sometimes pursues 
her intrusion into Jasper’s dreams by sly and quiet questions. On one 
occasion, talking in his sleep, Jasper almost betrays himself. “I did it 
here,” he says, ‘“‘hundreds of thousands of times. What do I say? I did it 
millions and billions of times. I did it so often and through such vast ex- 
panses of time that, when it was really done, it seemed not worth the 
doing, it was done so soon.’”** 

But even in his dreams some waking speck of the brain prevents him 
from revealing to the old woman just what crime it was that he had 
committed so many billions of times in his sleep. She seems to feel, how- 
ever, that with persistence, she will eventually uncover the truth. And 
yet she never succeeds, for it was on a day after writing the second of 
those long dream scenes that Dickens died. 


By examining Dickens’ letter to Dr. Stone, and related expository 
pieces, we have outlined the novelist’s theories of dreams, and we have 
seen how these theories are widely exemplified in the fictional works. Let 
me add, at this point, that the works are almost equally rich in the depic- 
tion of other psychological phenomena, such as insanity, hallucination, 
split personality, and in a kind of writing which is closely akin to what 
we now describe as the stream-of-consciousness. In conclusion, we must 
ask whether Dickens may in any sense be described as a psychological 
novelist. The critics appear to say no. Thus George Henry Lewes: “... 
one is reminded of the frogs whose brains have been taken out for physio- 
logical purposes.”’*® And Taine: Dickens is prevented from “reaching all 
the parts of a soul, and from sounding its depths.’®° We have quoted 
already Gissing’s statement: “Of psychology—a word unknown to 
Dickens—we, of course, have nothing; to ask for it is out of place.’ 


8 Ch. xxi. 

4° “Tickens in Relation to Criticism,” The Fortnightly Review ( Feb., 1872), pp. 141-154. 

5° History of English Literature (New York, 1879), p. 597. But he also says that “Dickens 
is admirable in depicting hallucinations” (p. 588). 

5t But Dickens knew the word. He refers, for example, to the “psychological part” of 
The Scarlet Letter as being “very much overdone” (Forster, p. 505). He also refers to “a 
prevalent want of courage, even among persons of superior intelligence and culture, as to 
imparting their own psychological experiences.” See ‘The Trial for Murder,” a story in 
“Dr. Marigold’s Prescriptions,” All The Year Around (Christmas, 1865), reprinted in 
Christmas Stories. 
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Later critics have taken much the same tone. Consider Henry James, 
who says that “‘one of the chief conditions of his genius” is ‘‘not to see 
beneath the surface of things.’*? And Paul Elmer More: “... he de- 
scribes his people from the outside and not from within.” Notice Stefan 
Zweig: 

... not his the special power of one who plumbs the depths of men’s minds, to 
find there the seeds of light or of darkness . . . . His psychology begins with the 
visible; he gained his insight into character by observation of the exterior. . . 
Dickens does not discern the souls of his characters where they rise out of the 
night of the unconscious.™ 


Lord David Cecil states that he “does not tell us much of the inner 
life,”* and Andre Maurois that he “does not register the currents of 
souls.’ Finally George Orwell remarks that “‘Dickens’ characters have 
no mental life.’’57 

It seems to me that Wilhelm Danzel, an obscure German critic, writing 
over one hundred years ago, evaluated Dickens the psychologist much 
more clearly. He pointed out that the stories do ‘“‘not develop logically 
from characters, because they themselves have no development. The 
whole characterization is poor; it is not always a psychological unity that 
is set before us.”” Whereupon he proceeded to praise “most highly his 
descriptions of psychological conditions; characters in states of extreme 
emotion, especially fear.”’** In short, although Dickens cannot present a 
“psychological unity,” he is unusually skillful in the depiction of “‘psy- 
chological conditions.” 

Perhaps the explanation for this paradox—if it is a paradox—must be 
sought in the fact that these psychological passages are in a melodramatic 
tradition of English literature. Here we are no longer concerned with 
Fielding or Smollett, with such writers of sentiment as Richardson, 


8 Views And Reviews (Boston, 1908), p. 159. 

58 “The Praise of Dickens,’’ Shelburne Essays, 5th Series (New York, 1908), p. 38. 

4 Three Masters (London, 1930), pp. 77-79. 

5 The Early Victorian Novelists (New York, 1935), p. 53. 

5 Dickens (New York, 1935), p. 150. 

57 Dickens, Dali and Others (New York, 1946), p. 69. 

58 T am using the words—partly translation and partly paraphrase—of Ellis N. Gum- 
mer, Dickens’ Works in Germany (Oxford, 1940), pp. 32-33. The Danzel article appeared 
first in Blatter fiir Literarische Unterhaltung (August, 1845). It was later reprinted in Dan- 
zel’s Gesammelte Aufsdtze (Leipzig, 1855), pp. 99-117. (The italics are mine.) 

Note also Wilhelm Dibelius, the modern German authority on Dickens, who, praising 
the description of Fagin’s last night and Sikes’ flight, writes as follows: “Grosse psycho- 
logische Situationen dieser Art gelingen Dickens fast immer: es sei nur erinnert an Fagins 
letzte Nacht, an Sikes qualvolle Flucht . . . . Wo er psychologische Bilder gibt, wie z.B. der 
Schilderungen der Gewissensqual des Mérders, arbeitet er mit erstaunlicher Sicherheit.” 
See Charles Dickens (Leipzig und Berlin, 1926), pp. 343, 113. 
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Sterne, and Goldsmith, or with Victorian novelists such as Thackeray, 
Eliot, and Trollope. These latter, though they are of course much 
superior to Dickens in their analyses of motivation, are comparatively 
lacking in extended descriptions of dreams, delirium, insanity, and so on. 
Dickens’ depiction of mental conditions is more akin to that of the 
Gothic romancers and of such later sensationalists as Ainsworth, Bulwer, 
Disraeli, and Wilkie Collins.5* In Ainsworth, for example, we find psy- 
chological passages laid out on much the same scale as are those in 
Dickens. They lack, however, the intensity and tone of conviction which 
Dickens often achieves. More impressive are similar passages in Bulwer 
and Disraeli.® 

Dickens may have taken his cue from the sensationalists, and it is 
true that his psychological writing contributes to theatrical effectiveness 
rather than to the development of character. Nevertheless, in his de- 
scription of psychological conditions, the tone of conviction which he 
achieves is incomparably superior to anything else which was written 
in the same tradition, simply because, in the final analysis, Dickens de- 
pended for his material on a close observation of life, particularly of his 
own mental experience. He was not content to repeat “the usual stories 
in the books.” 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE OF BROOKLYN 


59 Dibelius tells us that Scott, Godwin, Lewis, Marryat, Hook, Ainsworth, and Bulwer 
all helped to develop the technique (ibid., pp. 113-115). 

6 Still more interesting—but in a style recalling German romanticism rather than Eng- 
lish sensationalism—are certain passages in the works of Charlotte and Emily Bronté. 
The striking delirium chapter in Charles Kingsley’s Alton Locke seems to be influenced by 
current evolutionary theory. 

6 Dibelius tells us that this accuracy of psychological observation was one of the main 
differences between Dickens and his predecessors: “Godwin, Lewis, und Bulwer hatten 
eingehende Schilderungen von Angst und Gewissensqual gegeben; aber solche psycho- 
logische Treffsicherheit [as that of Dickens] hatte keiner besessen”’ (ibid., p. 113). Praising 
the psychological descriptions of Fagin’s last hours he writes: ‘‘Das ist eine grosse kiinst- 
lerische Leistung, das ist auch ein epochemachendes Ereignis in der Geschichte der eng- 
lischen Literature” (ibid., p. 115). Likewise Edmund Wilson has attributed to Dickens a 
“probing of the psychology of the murderer which becomes ever more subtle and intimate.” 
See “Dickens and the Marshalsea Prison (I),” Atlantic Monthly, ctxv (April, 1940), 478— 
reprinted in The Wound and The Bow (Cambridge, 1941). And Edward Wagenknecht has 
found in the later Dickens “more than a hint of what we know as ‘stream of consciousness’ 
fiction.” See The Man Charles Dickens (Cambridge, 1929), pp. 31-32. 
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IMPACT OF FRENCH NATURALISM ON AMERICAN 
CRITICAL OPINION 1877-1892 


By WILLIAM C. FRIERSON AND HERBERT EDWARDS 


HEN Main Street met with a startling good reception in 1920, 

Lewis was writing for a public that was ready for him. The way 
had been prepared by Huneker and Mencken and Shaw and George 
Moore and a self-critical national consciousness induced by idealistic 
extravagances during a war. Lewis neatly capped a progression. Back of 
him was Dreiser and back of Dreiser were Frank Norris. Hamlin Garland, 
Stephen Crane and the French naturalists. This line of development, of 
course, is sufficiently well known. It is also well known that American 
novelists of the nineties who were influenced by the French naturalists 
had a hard time getting started, even though they adopted a decorous 
treatment of sex and unconventional situations. Crane unsuccessfully 
sought for three years to find a publisher for Maggie before deciding to 
publish it himself. Hamlin Garland waged war against sentimentality 
and sensationalism in order to win a public for his own incisive writings 
of western life. He even tried to make the controversy one between a 
democratic and fact-loving West and an aristocratic East tied to tradi- 
tions and sentiments. In order to attract support, Norris sought to 
emulate the epic qualities of Zola’s writings by having each novel cen- 
tered about some major enterprise or feature of American life, but his 
novels in the early 1900’s had to make their way against a considerable 
amount of critical disapproval. 

The casual deduction one is likely to make is that critical opinion in 
America was narrow and provincial, and that the naturalistic novelists— 
Crane, Garland, and Norris—deserve the credit not only for literary 
pioneering but also for bringing about a change in critical standards. 
However, the credit for bringing about the change of standards belongs 
largely to others. By the time these writers began to publish, a major 
controversy had already taken place. An aspiring young American 
naturalist still had a rough road to travel, but American critics had been 
made familiar with new criteria for fiction and they had virtually ac- 
cepted Zola—largely, it is true, because of his humanitarian leanings. In 
examining the controversy we note the rather striking fact that the 
American reaction to Zola and other French naturalists during the 
middle and late ’eighties was more liberal than the reaction in England 
during the same time. In America the pivotal year in the acceptance of 
Zola was 1888. In England it was 1893.! During 1888 the antipathy to 


1 William C. Frierson, PMLA, xii (June, 1928), 545 ff. 
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Zola in England was still mounting, and a wide-spread vituperation 
was climaxed in 1889 by the trial and conviction of Zola’s publisher for 
selling obscene literature. 

Giving an exact date for changes in critical opinion is, of course, 
hazardous. Changes occur slowly; still, the periodicals of a decade reveal 
rather striking shifts. They also reveal strange facts. For one thing, 
American critical opinion during the ’eighties was less unified in con- 
demning Zola than were the English critics. At the time that Howells and 
Henry James were speaking well of the French naturalists during the 
eighties, they were highly regarded as novelists and critics. During the 
same decade no English writer of even fair repute would comment favor- 
ably in British publications. Sir Edmund Gosse wrote in 1890 a glowing 
tribute to Zola, but it was not published in a British periodical, so great 
was the odium attached to Zola’s name after the trial and conviction of 
his British publisher, Vizetelly. The article was published in June, 1890, 
in an American magazine, the Forum, which reached a wide public. 
Gosse later, in 1893, published it in England with a group of other 
essays in Questions at Issue. 

These and other facts need to be placed in proper perspective. It will 
be immediately evident that James and Howells, whose delicacy and 
decorum are now considered somewhat of a reproach, take on added 
stature. To read today the critical essays and reviews of James and 
Howells without considering their proper background of blatant contro- 
versy hardly does them justice. They seem evasive and over refined, 
whereas in proper perspective they are bold if diplomatic. A discussion 
of the controversy, moreover, brings to light certain forgotten but worthy 
men. 

Any treatment of the impact of French naturalism on American critical 
opinion should be prefaced by the comment that Americans took cog- 
nizance of the naturalists—Flaubert,? Maupassant, Zola, and the 
Goncourts—over an extended period of years and that they reacted 
favorably from the first to Flaubert, and to Maupassant as soon as his 


? English critics generally considered the Flaubert of Madame Bovary a naturalist, and 
most American critics did likewise. However, the matter was not settled to anyone’s satis- 
faction in France. Zola’s inclusion of Balzac as well as Flaubert among the naturalists would 
indicate that Zola intended the term naturalist to be all-inclusive. David Sauvageot felt 
that Flaubert was more of a naturalist than Zola; he felt that “réalisme indifférent” was 
that of Flaubert and his school; ‘“‘réalisme didactique” that of Zola, Proudhon, and oth- 
ers. G. Lanson agreed with Zola that Flaubert founded the type of the naturalistic novel. 
On the other hand, Retinger, Martino, and Lalou did not consider Flaubert a naturalist. 
For exhaustive treatment see the following by William C. Frierson: L’Influence du natural- 
isme francais sur les romanciers anglais (Paris, 1925); ‘““The Naturalistic Technique of Flau- 
bert,” French Quarterly, Sept. and Dec. 1925; Naturalism in French Fiction (Columbus, 
Ohio, 1930). 
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stories were translated. Their almost exclusive reproach was directed 
against Zola, and this centered around the years 1879-83. As early as 
1874 the moral lesson of Madame Bovary was so immediately evident to 
an American critic that he recommended it for “‘young people wavering 
between virtue and vice.”’* James’s chapter on Flaubert in French Poets 
and Novelists (1878) tended to a better understanding,‘ and when in Les 
Romanciers Naturalistes Zola included Flaubert in the group, the im- 
plication that Flaubert was a naturalist was flatly denied by the Literary 
World, as it was later by the Nation. When Madame Bovary was printed 
in translation in 1881, Howells called it “one impassional cry of the 
austerest morality,” and no one questioned him. Maupassant, in spite 
of the fact that he had no discernible moral purpose and never claimed 
any, escaped criticism even though James in his Partial Portraits of 
1888 had plainly pointed out that Maupassant relied largely on the 
senses. The Goncourts were introduced to America through an im- 
partial and judicious essay written by a Frenchman, Reclus, and pub- 
lished in February, 1878 (x11, 180), in the Adlantic Monthly. Altogether 
they attracted very little attention. Daudet was generally well liked, but 
Sapho came in for very occasional thrusts. 

To treat the fiction of the Feminine Seventies, of which the fiction of 
the Reverend E. P. Roe is somewhat representative, is beyond the scope 
of this article. The Civil War had given the country an abundance of 
tragedy, and readers were interested in a refined and idealized society 
and in romantic themes. Even James and Howells during this period 
were writing fiction that contrasted strongly with their later writings. 
Bret Harte was dealing with noble villains and generous strumpets while 
Mark Twain was doing jovial extravaganza. During the latter part of 
the ’seventies, and up to 1879, Zola’s novels were available only in 
French, and not many of them were noticed. L’Assommoir was reviewed 
by the Nation in March, 1877 (xxiv, 162), and the critic felt anger and 
disgust. In May of the same year the Aélantic Monthly (xxx1x, 610) 
commented on Zola’s lack of delicacy. In June the same magazine said 
(p. 761) that Zola blackened every human being he could lay hands upon. 
In 1879 a translation of L’Assommoir appeared,® years before one ap- 


3 Nation, xvut (June 4, 1874), 365. 

4 Oliver Wendell Holmes was never won over. As late as 1890 he commented of Madame 
Bovary in the Atlantic Monthly, txv (April, 1890), 555, as follows: “That it has a serious 
lesson there is no doubt, if one will drink down at the bottom of the cup. But the honey 
of sensuous description is spread so deeply over the surface of the goblet that a large pro- 
portion of its readers never think of its holding anything else. All the phases of unhallowed 
passion are described in full detail. That is what the book is bought and read for, by the 
great majority of its purchasers, as all but simpletons very well know.” 

5 For full treatment of American reactions to L’Assommoir as well as to other works of 
Zola, see Albert J. Salvan, Zola aux Etats-Unis (Providence, 1943), pp. 32-36. 
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peared in England. In spite of the fact that the translation was, accord- 
ing to the preface, ‘“‘toned down with literary ability combined with tact, 
delicacy and refinement to suit the American public,” L’ Assommoir was 
condemned unconditionally by Harper’s: “Its atmosphere is loaded with 
moral contagion . . . . We would as soon introduce the smallpox into our 
homes as permit this unclean volume to come into contact with the pure- 
minded maidens and ingenuous youth who form their chiefest orna- 
ment.”® The Boston Literary World “would not advise anyone to read 
L’Assommoir.”’* However, many people evidently read it and it was 
talked about. The Aélantic Monthly narrated the episode of a sweet- 
faced old lady who, feeling that she must read L’Assommoir to keep up, 
apologetically asked for “‘the most decent translation, the one with the 
least shocking bits of realism.’”® 

In the review entitled ““The Rougon-Macquart Family” in the Nation 
for September, 1879 (xxix, 213), Zola was criticized for delineating 
“‘moral baseness unvaried by even a gleam of rectitude”’ and for “offering 
neither help or suggestion of anything better as possible.” A critic for the 
Literary World objected that Zola’s vice had no fascination in it. It is, 
he said, “low, sordid, stupid, vulgar.’’® And a stage rendering of L’As- 
sommoir in the same year fared somewhat worse.’° 

There was no break until 1884 in the torrent of abuse. The translation 
of Nana in 1880 provoked the storm. The Nation rejoiced that it was 
written: “it is a blow from which the cult of M. Zola will hardly re- 
cover.”"" The Literary World said that the publisher assumed a grave 
responsibility.’* Thomas S. Perry castigated Nana at great length in the 
Atlantic Monthly, avowing, “‘It is not a figure of speech to call his books 
nauseous, for they really arouse physical repulsion.”"* Nana was the 
inspiration of a long article in the North American Review: ‘These 
foreign purveyors of infection turn the gutters into our wholesome 
gardens and cast the uncleanliness of the divorce court about our 
hearthstones,’* (These comments, it will be well to note, are not dis- 
similar from those which greeted the appearance of Zola’s novels in 
France. And Flaubert, we recall, was prosecuted for the publication of 
Madame Bovary.) 

By 1881 Zola’s theory of fiction writing, as expounded in Le Roman 
expérimental, was available and there was some discussion, mostly con- 
demnatory, in the leading literary periodicals. The Atlantic Monthly 


6 trx (July 1879), 309. 7x (June 21, 1879), 202. 

8 xiv (April, 1880), 571. ® x (Nov. 8, 1879), 359. 

10 For a full account see Salvan, Zola aux Etats-Unis, pp. 36-39. 
4 xxx (April 22, 1880), 312. 2 x1 (Feb. 14, 1880), 58. 

13 xiv (May, 1880), 696. 44 cxxxI (July, 1880), 79. 
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stated that ‘‘Whenever a French novelist claims to have a purpose with a 
large P, it is safe to assert that he intends to be particularly indecent.’ 
The Nation declared, ‘“‘The moral of these works is that vice brings its 
own punishment, and the demonstration of this hackneyed theme leads 
us through unsuspected and undesirable depths of wickedness.’’® The 
North American Review stated that the aim of literature is to help people 
keep reason above passion. Zola’s works, on the other hand, were de- 
scribed as “insect growths, infesting certain unwholesome spots.’”!? Much 
the same view was expressed by the Literary World.'* 

The years 1882 and 1883, however, may be considered the high points 
of American denunciation of Zola, corresponding in England to the year 
1889 when Vizetelly was sent to prison for publication of Zola’s novels 
in translation. The Critic headed off by stating in March, 1882 (11, 72), 
that Zola’s methods “‘are those that lead to the mad-house.’’ Two months 
later it said that Zola was ‘“‘on his way to the mad-house.””* A year later 
it declared that “his sincerity, his force of character, his strength of will 
are all rotting away ... he seems to be smitten with an awful disease. 
... For the author we may have pity.’”° Zola’s humanitarian claims 
were denied. ““The mock-morality which is occasionally struck is only 
another disagreeable element,” avowed the Critic.2! The Literary World 
thought Au Bonheur des Dames of no value as a sermon ‘‘except possibly 
for some people of loose and low principles.’’” Pot-Bouille was designated 
by the Critic as “filthy, immoral garbage,” and the same magazine 
called loudly for the corrective activities of Anthony Comstock. The 
conservative Literary World labelled the same book ‘‘Zola’s stink pot,”’ 
and said that it would smear anyone who touched it.*4 

The fact should be noted that these comments coincided with an 
adversely critical reception accorded to the novels of James and Howells 
which in the early ’eighties began toleave romantic themes for a closer con- 
cern with the realities of contemporary life, although both authors main- 
tain their usual decorum. Furthermore, there was a distinct tendency, 
even in periodicals of a liberal flavor, to criticize novels which questioned 
conventions. We are somewhat surprised in reading an article entitled, 
“A Certain Dangerous Tendency in Novels,” to note that the four novels 
singled out for attack were Anne by Constance Fenimore Woolston, 
An Echo of Passion by George Parsons Lathrop, Through One Adminis- 
tration by Frances Hodgson Burnett, and Two on a Tower by Thomas 


% xiv (Sept., 1881), 432. 16 xxxiv (March 16, 1882), 233. 
1 (Oct., 1882), 324 ff. 18 xi (Nov. 18, 1882), 401. 

19 17 (May 20, 1882), 140. 20 11 (March 10, 1883), 104. 

21 1 (Dec., 1883), 354. 22 x1v (April, 1883), 109. 


23 11 (May 20, 1882), 140. *4 xm (June 3, 1882), 175. 
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Hardy. All of these novels, said the critic, “betray a disposition, which 
may well be called alarming, to trifle with the marriage relation. Their 
plots hinge, for the most part, upon an attempted disregard of, or a pos- 
sible escape from, its restraints.” So, said the critic, ““The unwary and 
ignorant are inevitably deceived thereby, and the glamor of convention- 
alism and fashion is thrown around the incipiency of social crime.” 

Such was the atmosphere in which James’s defense of the naturalists 
was cautiously expressed in an article entitled “Ivan Turgénieff” in the 
Atlantic Monthly for January, 1884 (11, 42 ff.). As we look at the article 
today it strikes us as a masterpiece of evasion and diplomacy, in marked 
contrast with James’s forthright statements in letters to Howells. 
James was really trying to show that art has no more to do with morality 
“than it has with astronomy and embryology.” James got in a good slap 
at Americans for their timidity: ‘‘We have not in general made up our 
minds as to whether life in general may be described.” Turgénieff he 
said, understood Zola “‘and rendered perfect justice to the extraordinary 
solidity of much of the work . . . . His attitude at such times was admir- 
able.” James had much to say of “the French writers who grouped them- 
selves about Flaubert,” knowing that Flaubert was well liked in America; 
and he pointed to Turgénieff’s favorable opinion of Flaubert, conscious 
that Turgénieff’s view would impress Americans (he had been popular 
in America for over a decade). In this article James called Madame 
Bovary a masterpiece, which contrasts strongly with the opinion that he 
expressed in 1878: “everything in the book is ugly.’”’ 

This article was followed in May of the same year by a long unsigned 
essay in the Aélantic in which James (for he undoubtedly wrote it)** 
told of a meeting of novelists—Goncourt, Zola, and Daudet—at Daudet’s 
house. These writers are referred to as “the most celebrated men in 
modern French literature,” and, later on, as “literary men of the highest 
grade.” The greater part of the article was taken up with the concern of 
these men for style, for the exact word, and for subjects not worn out 
and threadbare. The author explains that “often the ignoble aspects 
seem to captivate their attention, principally,” by saying that French 
literary men are generally men of humble origin who have made their 
way by sheer force of talent. The French writer concerns himself with 


* R. O. Beard, Dial (Chicago), 11 (Oct., 1882), 130. 

*6 “They do the only kind of work, today, that I respect; and in spite of their ferocious 
pessimism and their handling of unclean things, they are at least serious and honest... . 
Read Zola’s last thing, La Joie de vivre . . . the work is admirably solid and serious.”’ Let- 
ters of Henry James, 1, 104-105. 

27 French Poets and Novelists (London: Macmillan, 1878), p. 102. 

*8 Salvan, Zola aux Etats-Unis, p. 68. The Boston Fublic Library was kind enough to 
consult indexes in an unsuccessful attempt to determine the authorship of the unsigned 
article, 
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“political life, theatrical life, boulevard and club life, which he knows 
about, more or less, owing to his original social position.” 

The Literary World was not at all convinced by James’s article on 
Turgénieff, for it blasted away at Zola’s La Joie de Vivre some three 
months afterwards, pronouncing it “utterly contemptible, a disgrace to 
literature, to science, to civilization.’”® Still, not much else seems to have 
been said at the time. Next follows James’s well-known ‘“‘The Art of 
Fiction,” in Longman’s Magazine for September, 1884. Today we may 
consider James’s attempt to win the cause for the “experimental! novel”’ 
over delicate. At any rate, he expressed his view that art should be a cos- 
mic commentary on observed human phenomena, and this was definitely 
something. Few critics would care to oppose him openly. And yet the 
Nation commented in April, 1885 (x1, 286), that Zola had “thrown mud 
on every class of Frenchman,” and in the same month the Critic affirmed 
(111, 158): “‘Dissolution never ceases in nature; but these are not pleasant 
processes to follow.” But there was now no chorus of dissent. 

The change in the popular view dates from 1886. In March of that 
year a favorable review of Zola’s Germinal, published in the London 
Athenaeum, was quoted in the Critic (v, 159). It was written by a French- 
man, Francis de Pressensé, and it quoted Jules de Lemaitre: “If Germinal 
was the chef d’oeuvre of uncompromising realism, it was also the fruit 
of a truly epic inspiration.’”” He asked what men can deny that the great 
scene of the strike, when the workmen were gathered en masse in the 
clearings of the forest, is animated with that grand poetry that can 
breathe a soul into material things and awaken the sublime harmonies 
of nature and humanity. But perhaps of most importance was the fact 
that J. W. Davidson, who had written several volumes of literary criti- 
cism and was looked upon as a critic of some importance at the time, 
came out with a remarkably strong indorsement of Zola. Although Pro- 
fessor Davidson’s remarks were to a limited audience (it was a speech 
delivered before the “Concord School,” a group of men interested in 
literature), the speech was quoted in the Literary World, and so strong 
was the case put by Davidson that the Nation temporized with the 
comment, “We are willing to concede that the view may be defended 
with some force.”’ Davidson in speaking of Zola’s total effect, referred to 
the irony of conversation in Socrates and continued: 


I can think of only four other men whose irony has the same characteristic— 
Aristotle, Jesus, Goethe, and Zola. I know it will surprise most of you to hear me 
include Zola in this noble company, but I do so with knowledge of cause. Zola is 
much decried at present for an over-devotion to truth, which he persists in te!ling 
in its entirety, yea, even when he uses irony. Let us not join in the cry, remember- 
ing that Socrates, in his day, was put to death for atheism and for corrupting 
the youth of Athens, that Aristotle had to flee for similar reasons, and that Jesus 


29 xv (April 19, 1884), 127. 
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was crucified for blasphemy . . . . That howl is mostly hushed, nowadays, and so 
will the present howl against Zola be. In the whole range of literature I know of 
no more cool, calm, terrible irony than that of Zola. It is the very irony of truth 
itself.%° 


The Boston Advertizer editorially questioned the acceptance of Zola: 
“Are we, then, drifting backward toward a condition of society when the 
nastily truthful literature of the Restoration will again be in vogue?” 
Davidson replied by pointing out that newspapers merely indicate disa- 
greeable facts while Zola’s novels 


show us their causes in existing social or other institutions, and their effects upon 
men’s lives and characters, and so at once suggest a remedy and arouse us to ap- 
ply it. No one who has read Zola’s novels understandingly will think of denying 
this. 


Within nine months the Literary World underwent a change of heart. 

This periodical, which five years before had reviewed Zola’s Pot-Bouille 
under the title of “Zola’s Stink-Pot,” now declared that “as it had 
maintained so many times in its columns... it was not Zola’s sensual- 
ity which it had condemned so much as it was his misrepresentation of 
humanity and his unmitigated pessimism.’*' In the same year, 1887, 
Howells came to life as an out and out defender of veracity of fiction. 
Month after month from the Editor’s Study of Harper’s the man 
whom Henry James had coaxed and flattered (in a letter in 1884 he 
even called Howells “the first American naturalist’’)® took up the cause 
of veracity in fiction: 
We must ask ourselves before we ask anything else, Is it true?—true to the mo- 
tives, the impulses, the principles that shape the life of actual men and women. 
. .. We cannot judge it, we do not even care for it, except as it has done this: and 
we cannot conceive of a literary self-respect in these days compatible with the old 
trade of make believe.* 


This note was often repeated, but most often he directed satire against 
literature that merely amuses. Howells was ably seconded by H. H. 
Boyesen, a Scandinavian who was a professor at Columbia and author 
of several realistic novels. In the Forum for February, 1887 (p. 616), he 
praised Howells for his fearless attacks on worn-out romantic ideals in 
fiction but included him in his general criticism of American authors for 
reticence about sex. American authors, said Professor Boyesen, write for 
women readers and avoid what is unsafe or improper according to board- 
ing-school standards: ‘‘A weak lemonade mixture, harmless and mildly 
exhilarating, adapted for the palates of ingenues, is poured out in a steady 


30 Literary World, xvu (Aug. 7, 1886), 264. 31 xvitt (May 14, 1887), 148. 
% Letters of Henry James, 1, 104. 
33 Harper's Monthly Magazine, txxtv (April, 1887). 
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stream from our presses, and we all drink it, and, from patriotic motives, 
declare it to be good.” 

In 1888 James published in the Atlantic Monthly his essay on Maupas- 
sant, which was largely his exposition of the principles stated by Maupas- 
sant in the introduction to Pierre et Jean. It was benign, even indulgent, 
and the central argument, that fiction was to provoke thought, suffi- 
ciently emphasized the purpose of naturalistic writing. This article was 
published in October, but change was already fast occurring. The Critic, 
the magazine which was certain in 1882 that Zola was headed for the 
mad house, in May, 1888 (1x, 255), not only quoted Howell’s unrestrained 
defense of La Terre, perhaps the most brutal of Zola’s works, but added 
the comment: “Mr. Howells’ statement that La Terre represented a phase 
of life which had a legitimate place in fiction has aroused almost as much 
discussion as the book itself. Mr. Howells is right in saying that the phase 
of life is one it behooves us not to ignore.”’ In addition, the magazine 
carried a full-length review of La Terre: the book was to show what 
“degradation, intolerable and irremediable poverty, and hopeless physical 
suffering will lead to.” “It strikes a wholesome note of warning.” That 
the change of heart of the Critic was not temporary is borne out in August 
of the same year (x, 63) with comments on Zola’s terrible earnestness. 

But the strongest defense of naturalism ever printed in English came 
out in the Forum in June 1890 (1x, 391-400). This was the article by Sir 
Edmund Gosse which evidently no British periodical would publish. 
Limitations of space prevent our treating it adequately, but Gosse em- 
phasized that Anglo-Saxon criticism must consider naturalism not as a 
monstrous canker but as a natural and timely growth: “It has been made 
the vehicle of some of the loftiest minds of the age .. . It is difficult to 
overrate its good influence upon literature.”’ This article neatly capped 
the controversy. Delicate sensibilities, like those of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, were likely still to be displeased with Zola’s coarseness,™ but 
the tide had changed. There would be more praise of Zola from now on, 
and less vituperation. The Literary World came into line in 1892 with 
the publication of Zola’s La Debdcle,® and by this time the Critic was 
saying that it was a brilliant idea for Zola “to introduce the scientific 
spirit of the age into literature.’** The Dial was commenting, “Let things 
be shown as they are and they convey their own lesson.’’*? And the North 


%4 “When a realistic writer like Zola surprises his reader into a kind of knowledge he 
never thought of wishing for, he sometimes harms him more than he has any idea of do- 
ing. He wants to produce a sensation, and he leaves a disgust not to be got rid of. Who does 
not remember odious images that can never be washed out of the consciousness which they 
have stained? A man’s vocabulary is terribly retentive of evil words, and the images they 
present cling to his memory and will not loose their hold.”—Atlantic Monthly, txv (April, 
1890), 556. % xxii (July 16, 1892), 245. 

% xvii (Aug. 27, 1892), 103. 37 ximt (Aug., 1892), 105. 
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American Review was commenting, “Some of his [Zola’s] books are dis- 
tinctly and powerfully of a most moral tendency.””** 

The leading periodicals had finally been persuaded that Zola was a 
humanitarian. Their approval, once gained, continued. The weight of 
critical opinion had kept Anthony Comstock and his New York Society 
for the Suppression of Vice strictly away from Zola’s novels. Comstock 
recounted that between 1888 and 1890 he had secured almost 500 con- 
victions of publishers for printing obscene literature and that the elec- 
troplates and illustrations of 225 books had been confiscated and de- 
stroyed.*® Zola’s publishers were not molested in spite of the fact that the 
Vigilance Society in England had successfully set the precedent in 1889 
by securing the conviction of Vizetelly. It would not do, however, to 
suggest that the acceptance of Zola in America produced any general 
transformation of literary standards. Critics felt free to attack realists 
not so well defended and for whom a case as humanitarians had not been 
made. When Tess of the D’Urbevilles appeared in 1892 it was soundly 
panned by the Critic, the Nation, and the Dial. Howells’ books of the 
period were criticized for monotony and lack of imagination, as were 
those of Hamlin Garland, which were sometimes criticized for indiffer- 
ence to morality. America had acquired no taste for naturalism. When 
Stephen Crane published at his own expense the first typically naturalis- 
tic American novel, Maggie, A Girl of the Streets (1893), he sold only 100 
of the 1100 copies published, in spite of the fact that a laudatory intro- 
duction by Howells was appended. It was not until 1899, when Frank 
Norris’s McTeague appeared, that a fair reception for incisive work was 
possible. Nevertheless, events were occurring which foreshadowed change. 
Other Zola novels were favorably received in America, and Zola won 
popular acclaim by his defense of Dreyfus. Howells wrote much as an 
outright champion of veracity in general and the naturalists in particu- 
lar; George Moore was being read; and the country was acquiring just a 
bit of the stomach ache from the reading of too many pseudo-historical 
novels of the “God wot’ school which mushroomed into an amazing 
popularity beginning with 1894. Even then opinion on Norris was divided. 
It took several years for opinion to veer in his favor. In Norris we still 
have reticence. In Henry James we have reticence with clothes on. And 
American criticism is sometimes unpredictable. It surprises us to read 
in the Atlantic Monthly of 1903 (xc1, 81): “Certain of Mr. James’s later 
and more elaborate novels of English life . . . are as full of covert sug- 
gestions of foulness as the worst French novel of the last forty years.” 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


38 crv (Jan., 1892), 91-92. *9 North American Review, cuit (Aug., 1891), 161. 
40 Nation, trv (April 28. 1892), 326; Critic, xvi (July 9, 1892), 13; Dial (July, 1891). 
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THE INFLUENCE OF LONDON ON THE DYNASTS 
By GEorGE WITTER SHERMAN 


UCH appraisals as Samuel C. Chew’s, that Hardy knew the Southern 
Counties as Gilbert White knew Selborne or Arnold Bennett the Five 
Towns,' require no affidavits. But Mrs. Hardy’s assertions that he had a 
knowledge of the city “like a born Londoner,” ‘“‘as only a young man can 
get it,’ and that there is more autobiography in a hundred lines of his 
poetry than in all his novels*—such statements warrant more study than 
they have hitherto received. 

As a result of the prevailing Wessex winds in Hardy criticism, the 
influence of London on his life and writings has been comparatively 
neglected—not entirely, of course. The conspicuously regionalistic title 
of Weber’s centenary study, Hardy of Wessex (1940), confirms Blunden’s 
remark that few people think of Hardy as a Londoner. With all due re- 
spect to Blunden’s deductions that Hardy’s biological loneliness as a 
youth in London developed his pessimism and that his duties at Blom- 
field’s strengthened his macabre and un-Victorian humor;‘ and Chew’s 
ethical interpretation of Hardy’s quarrel with “society” in the narrower 
sense of the word as is shown in “‘his feeble satiric sketches in the London 
portions’” of the lesser novels; and Quiller-Couch’s economic interpreta- 
tion of Hardy’s indignation with society in the larger sense as it ‘‘finally 
explodes in Jude the Obscure’’ ;* and Granville Hicks’ lament that so little 
is known of Hardy’s life between 1862 and 1866;’ and Carl J. Weber’s 
ingenious attempt to get at this period of Hardy’s life by reconstructing 
his lost or destroyed novel, The Poor Man and the Lady “‘By the Poor 
Man,” from An Indiscretion in the Life of an Heiress and other of his 
early novels—there still remain deeper and subtler influences of London 
on Hardy than have been taken cognizance of. 

By influences I do not mean Hardy’s historical research at the British 
Museum, or the presence for him of “Royal Ghosts” in the city, or the 
dwindling band of Chelsea pensioners, whom he visited frequently—these 
are too well known to need restatement—but rather his observations and 
reflections on urban life given in journal notes and in Mrs. Hardy’s 
biography, which not only enriched his historical materials, but also 


1 Thomas Hardy (New York: Knopf, 1929), p. 104. 

2 F. E. Hardy, The Early Life of Thomas Hardy (New York: Macmillan, 1928), p. 82. 

3 F. E. Hardy, The Later Years of Thomas Hardy (New York: Macmillan, 1930), p. 196. 
4 Edmund Blunden, Thomas Hardy (London: Macmillan, 1942), pp. 28 and 20. 

5 Op. cit., p. 20. 

® The Poet as Citizen and Other Papers (New York: Macmillan, 1935), p. 207. 

7 Figures of Transition (New York: Macmillan, 1939), p. 115. 
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integrated them into the supernatural framework of The Dynasts. Indeed, 
they contributed much to Hardy’s idiosyncratic conception of history 
and to the metaphysic of the drama itself. 

One need look no further than the dramatis personae of The Dynasts 
with its hundreds of characters and its one hundred and thirty scenes, of 
which not more than half a dozen are laid in Wessex, to appreciate Hardy’s 
artistic dilemma when he was wavering between the medium of a ballad 
sequence in 1875 for his “Iliad of Europe’’® and his “Drama of Kings” 
project, 1889, as the result of his need for “a larger canvas” and 
“a spectral tone.”® These are evidences of the capaciousness and mo- 
bility of his dramatic intention and the limitation of the conventional 
literary forms which had more or less retarded his efforts at composi- 
tion. 

In developing the technique of the panoramatist, London was to offer 
him considerably more scope and practice than Wessex, as one can see 
from reading his observations of people and places in London during 
these years. Wherever he went in London investigating life at music 
halls, police courts, museums, and horse races for extrinsic materials in 
his novel writing, he developed an insatiable curiosity about urban people 
and noted vividly suggestive details about them with an eye as observing 
as but more philosophical than Dickens’. His eye had already acquired 
its careful skill of observing nature and human nature in Wessex, it is 
true, but the stimuli in the urban scene were different and perhaps his 
being a rural person accounts for the discriminating and, in some 
instances, uniquely pastoral qualities of many of his perceptions in the 
city. Of the dancing girls at the “Empire” Music Hall he wrote: “One 
can see drawn lines and puckers in their young flesh. They should be 
penned and fattened for a month to round out their beauty.’”® At Epsom 
on Derby Day, he observed “the jockeys in their great-coats; little 
ghastly men looking half putrid, standing silent and apathetic, while 
their horses were rubbed down and saddles adjusted.”” Coming home from 
seeing Irving in The Bells, he commented on the brilliancy about Picca- 
dilly Circus and “the kiln-dried” features of the crowd. ‘‘Cold weather,” 
he noticed, “‘brings out upon the faces of people the written marks of their 
habits, vices, passions, and memories, as warmth brings out on paper 
a writing in sympathetic ink. The drunkard looks still more a drunkard 
... the hectic blush becomes a stain now, the cadaverous complexion is 
reduced to its lowest terms.’”’ At a ballet at the Alhambra, he discerned 
“the air of docile obedience on the faces of some of the dancing women,” 
or the reflex mechanism with which “the Premiére Danseuse strokes each 
calf with the sole of her other foot like a fly—on her mouth hanging a 


8 The Early Life, p. 140. ® Tbid., p. 290. 10 The Later Years, p. 14. 
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perpetual smile.” At Bizet’s Carmen, he was struck by “the possessed, 
maudlin, distraught” manner of the players on the stage, “‘as if they 
lived on a planet whose atmosphere was intoxicating.’”’ At the British 
Museum, he reflected on “‘the crowds parading and gaily traipsing round 
the mummies, thinking to-day is forever, and the girls casting sly glances 
at young men across the swathed dust of Mycerinus. They pass with 
flippant comments the illuminated MSS.—the labours of years—and 
stand under Rameses the Great, joking.’’ He noted “‘the round-hatted 
young men gaping at the stage, with receding chins and rudimentary 
mouths”’; or heard a man coaxing money from a prostitute in slang lan- 
guage outside the Temperance Hotel, and commented, ‘‘Rural life may 
reveal coarseness of considerable leaven; but that libidinousness which 
makes the scum of cities so noxious is not usually there.” “‘In Regent 
Street, which commemorates the Prince Regent,” he noted: “‘It is in the 
fitness of things that The Promenade of Prostitutes should be here. One 
can imagine his shade stalking up and down every night, smiling ap- 
provingly.””" 

Such examples might be extended, but these are sufficient to show the 

practice London afforded Hardy in studying humanity. This training in 
observing and reporting was to prove of inestimable value when he 
came to writing The Dynasts with its multitude of thumb-nail sketches 
and dumb shows that required an extraordinary selection and compres- 
sion of detail. This skill enabled Hardy to vivify even his minor charac- 
ters by an illuminating gesture or word so that they live as unforgettably 
as Shakespeare’s drunken porter or Macduff’s son. A reviewer in the 
London Times Literary Supplement especially commended Hardy for 
his realization of characters: 
All the persons for whom space allowed and dramatic need demanded character, 
even down to the nameless mother of a nameless girl who fell in love at the 
Duchess of Brunswick’s Ball, and the Vicar of Durnover, who has only to speak 
twice and to spit twice, are as roundly human as could be.” 


Anyone familiar with The Dynasts will think of many other examples: 
the conversation in front of the London Guild Hall between the two 
citizens and the boy who blames Pitt for the death of his uncle John’s 
parrot; the Prince Regent’s verbal tantrum in the London Opera House, 
“Oh, damn the peace, and damn the war, and damn Boney, and damn 
Wellington’s victories!—the question is, how am I to get over this infer- 
nal woman!” The Spirit Ironic’s retort at the Carlton Ball, ‘“The gloom 
upon their faces is due rather to their having borrowed these diamonds 
at eleven percent than to their loyalty to a suffering monarch!”"* 


1 The Early Life, pp. 180, 295, 231, 297, 296, 309, 296, 270, 216, 273. 
12 February 27, 1908, p. 65. 31, 5, v; m1, 4, viii; 1, 6, vii. 
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These satiric sketches of society are less feeble than those mentioned 

by Chew in the London novels, but, like them, they derive from Hardy’s 
experiences in the social world. They had a more important influence, 
however, in the synthesis of Hardy’s un-Carlylese theory of history. After 
Hardy discarded his anonymity with the publication of A Pair of Blue 
Eyes (1873) and began to yield to the blandishments of the magazine 
reading public, he was increasingly “lionized” by London society. Fre- 
quently he was a guest of Lord and Lady Carnarvon. At one of their 
affairs, which Mrs. Hardy says were “‘nominally social but really political 
parties,” in the spring of 1885, the guests were greatly excited over the 
recent murder of General Gordon by the Sudanese. A conservative peer- 
ess remarked she was ashamed of her party. ““They are actually all hoping 
that General Gordon is murdered, in order that it may ruin Gladstone!” 
“‘Auberon Herbert,” Mrs. Hardy says, “told Hardy privately that it 
was true’’; while the Dowager Viscountess Galway “‘half-believed Gordon 
was still alive, because no relic, bloody rag, or any scrap of him had been 
produced, which from her experience of those countries she knew to be 
almost the invariable custom.” Mrs. Hardy credits a note about history 
made by Hardy at this time to his appraisal of the political talk at the 
Carnarvons: 
History is rather a stream than a tree. There is nothing organic in its shape, 
nothing systematic in its development. It flows on like a thunderstorm-rill by a 
road side; now a straw turns it this way, now a tiny barrier of sand that. The off- 
hand decision of some commonplace mind high in office at a critical moment in- 
fluences the course of events for a hundred years. Consider the evenings at Lord 
Carnarvon’s, and the intensely average conversation on politics held there by 
average men who two or three weeks later were members of the Cabinet. A row 
of shopkeepers in Oxford Street taken just as they came would conduct the af- 
fairs of the nation as ably as these.® 


Hardy was frequently annoyed by the mediocrity and banality of 
political talk at social functions of the upper classes: ‘‘of when the next 
election would be—of the probable Prime Minister—of ins-and-outs—of 
Lord This and the Duke of That—everything,” he noted in his diary 
July 19, 1891, ‘‘except the people for whose existence alone these politi- 
cians exist: Their welfare,’ he concluded, “is never once thought of.’”® 
One is reminded of the Spirit of the Years’ comment in The Dynasts: 
“The ritual of each party is rehearsed,/Dislodging not one vote or preju- 
dice;/The ministers their ministries retain,/And Ins as Ins, and Outs as 
Outs, remain”; as well as of the Spirit of the Pities’ observation: ‘Each 
for himself, his family, his heirs;/for the wan weltering nations who con- 


“ The Early Life, pp. 224-225. 16 [bid., p. 225. % Tbid., p. 312. 
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cerns, who cares?” and of the Chorus of the Pities’ reflection after Na- 
poleon’s abdication at Fontainebleau: “‘Yet is it but Napoleon who has 
failed./The pale pathetic peoples still plod on/Through hoodwinkings to 
light !’"27 

These experiences in London were valuable in supplying Hardy with 
both content and attitudes, recognizable in the historical vignettes in the 
drama and his cinematographic presentation of cities and nations as 
well as with his idiosyncratic historical sense; but there were other 
experiences in London which led him into philosophical reflections about 
God and man, and developed his almost physicist’s treatment of human 
mass in a naval engagement or land battle in The Dynasts and influenced 
more deeply and subtly the metaphysic of the drama. These arose, it is 
significant, from his observations of London crowds. On May 9, 1890, he 
wrote: 
In the streets I see patient hundreds labouring on, and boxes on wheels packed 
with men and women. There are charcoal trees in the squares. A man says: 
‘When one is half-drunk, London seems a wonderfully enjoyable place, with its 
lamps, and cabs, moving like fire-flies.’ Yes, man has done more with his mate- 
rials than God has done with his."® 


This note seems like evidence for an opinion he had expressed April 7, 
1888: 


A woeful fact—that the human race is too extremely developed for its corporeal 
conditions, the nerves being evolved to an activity abnormal in such an environ- 
ment. Even the higher animals are in excess in this respect. It may be questioned 
if Nature, or what we call Nature, so far back as when she crossed the line from 
invertebrates to vertebrates, did not exceed her mission.'® 


Nothing puzzled or distressed Hardy more than “the intolerable an- 
tilogy of making figments feel!’° This complaint is persistently reiter- 
ated by the Spirit of the Pities in its conversations with the Spirit of the 
Years, and it is the whole burden of the argument in The Dynasts as 
well as the theme of The Mother Mourns and other poems. The thought 
of Sue in Jude the Obscure (1896) that “‘at the framing of terrestrial 
conditions there seemed never to have been contemplated such a develop- 
ment of emotional perceptiveness among the creatures subject to those 
conditions as that reached by thinking and educated humanity,’ which 
Chew declares “anticipates precisely and succinctly the philosophy of 
The Dynasts,’”’™ is an echo of Hardy’s philosophical reflections on London 


17 The Dynasts, 1, 1, iii; 1, 6, v; 11, 4, iv. 18 The Early Life, p. 295. 
19 Tbid., pp. 285-286. 20 The Dynasts, 1, 4, vi. 

"1 Jude, Part vi, Chap. 3, p. 413 (Wessex edition, London, 1912). 

22 Thomas Hardy, p. 178. 
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crowds. Other “quaint imaginings” of Sue’s also arise out of Hardy’s 
observations of London people. Her idea, for instance, that “the world 
resembled a stanza or melody composed in a dream,”’ which ‘‘was wonder- 
fully excellent to the half-aroused intelligence, but hopelessly absurd at 
the full waking,” and “that the First Cause worked automatically like a 
somnambulist, and not reflectively like a sage,” developed from the 
practice that the stream of humanity in London afforded his metaphysi- 
cal eye long before Jude was written. On street corners, in art salons, at 
society gatherings, wherever Hardy observed groups of people, they 
began to take on the appearance of somnambulists for him. At the begin- 
ning of December, 1886, he wrote, “I often view society-gatherings, 
people in the street, or in a room, or elsewhere, as if they were in a som- 
nambulistic state, making their motions automatically—not realizing 
what they mean.’ Again, in May, 1890, when Hardy and his wife were 
in London on their customary rounds of picture galleries, luncheons, calls, 
dinners, and receptions, he recalled, according to Mrs. Hardy, “the years 
in which there was a rail round Frith’s pictures, and of the curious effect 
upon an observer of the fashionable crowd—seeming like people moving 
about under enchantment, or as somnambulists.’* Of the spectacle of 
Marie Louise’s marriage to Napoleon in the Grand Gallery of the Louvre 
in Part II of The Dynasts, the Spirit of the Years comments to the Spirit 
of the Pities, “Yet see it pass, as by a conjuror’s wand.’ Nowhere else 
in Hardy’s writings does one counter comparisons of Wessex people to 
automatons or somnambulists. The two old men tending Rainbarrows 
Beacon on Egdon Heath in The Dynasts are giants beside the historical 
celebrities, who are mere marionnettes in comparison. One of Max 
Beerbohm’s objections to the inclusion of the Wessex peasants in the 
drama was that they destroyed the unity of effect.?” Of all the human 
characters they alone are exempt from the workings of the Will. 

To Hardy, London was a collective personality. On March 28, 1888, 
he observed: “London appears not to see itself. Each individual is con- 
scious of himself, but nobody conscious of themselves collectively, except 
perhaps some poor gaper who stares round with half-idiotic aspect. There 
is no consciousness here,”’ he added, “‘of where anything comes from or 
goes to—only that it is present.’”* This is the distinguishing characteris- 
tic of the Will: “groping tentativeness.” The most explicit instance of it 
is contained in the Spirit Ironic’s reply to the Spirit of the Pities’ obser- 


°3 Jude, Part v1, Chap. 3, p. 413. 24 The Early Life, p. 241. 

3 Ibid., pp. 294-295. °6 11, 5, viii. 

27 “Hardy as Panoramatist,” Saturday Review, Jan. 30, 1904, p. 137. 
°8 The Early Life, p. 271. 
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vation of a temporary truce between the combatants at the battle of 
Talavera: 

It is only that Life’s queer mechanics chance to work but in this grotesque shape 
just now. The groping tentativeness of an Immanent Will (as grey old Years 
describes it) cannot be asked to learn logic at this time of day!?® 


It was an urban phenomenon that suggested this trait of the Will to 
Hardy; and it was his sympathy for the frustrated human beings in 
London, whom he had once termed “four million forlorn hopes,” which 
enriched and deepened his sensibilities, for he had been one of them dur- 
ing his youthful struggles there. ‘‘Since I discovered, several years ago, 
that I was living in a world where nothing bears out in practice what it 
promises incipiently’”—was he thinking of his own disappointments in 
his early twenties?—“I am content with tentativeness from day to day.’’*° 

It is a mistake to attribute these ideas to Hardy’s later philosophical 
reading as the earlier critics of Hardy have done in building up their 
case of pessimism against him. Their view of him is colored too much 
from the intellectual climate of their age. Although Schopenhauer’s 
World as Will and Idea and von Hartmann’s Philosophy of the Uncon- 
scious were among Hardy’s books according to Dr. Rutland, who had 
access to Hardy’s library after his death, it should be remembered that 
Hardy did not read German and that Haldane and Kemp’s translation 
of Schopenhauer did not appear till 1883, and W. C. Coupland’s of von 
Hartmann not till 1884. Chew has noted, ‘‘The earlier novels, in which 
these ideas were already implicit, were written before Schopenhauer was 
known in England.’ There is a description of the crowd in the Strand 
on the periphery of Manston’s vision in Desperate Remedies (1871), 
Hardy’s first published novel, that contains indubitable proof that these 
ideas had a more primary and living source that antedated his knowl- 
edge of the German philosophers: 


tall men looking insignificant; little men looking great and profound; lost 
women of miserable repute looking as happy as the days are long; wives, happy 
by assumption, looking careworn and miserable. Each and all were alike in this 
one respect, that they followed a solitary trail like the inwoven threads which 
form a banner, and all were equally unconscious of the significant whole they col- 
lectively showed forth.” 


Here is as early proof in prose of “the unconscious unweeting mind”’ of 
The Dynasts that “moulds the time with mortals for Its fingers,’’ as is 
found in the poem Hap (1866) of the purblind Doomsters, who in their 


$9 1, 4, v. 8° The Early Life, p. 201. 31 Thomas Hardy, p. 135. 
32 Desperate Remedies, p. 354 (Wessex edition, London, 1912). 
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predilection for scattering pain instead of blisses, are regarded as the 
prototype of the Will. 

Apparent as these characteristics were to Hardy in peacetime London, 
they were even more pronounced for him during the Boer War. In the 
poem Embarcation, he depicts a scene on the Southampton Docks in 
October, 1899: “Wives, sisters, parents wave white hands and smile,/ 
As if they knew not that they weep the while.” The hypnotic passivity 
of the soldiers is expressed in the two questioning lines in a companion 
poem, Departure, which reads like the theme of The Dynasts condensed 
into one sentence: “‘Must your wroth reasonings trade on lives like these,/ 
That are as puppets in a playing hand?” Furthermore, some old notes 
gathered while Hardy was working on The Trumpet-Major (1880), but 
not copied until May 29, 1922, indicate the military trend of his imagi- 
nation: “‘A battle. Army as somnambulists—not knowing what it is for.”™ 
All the human characters in The Dynasts with the exception of the Wessex 
peasants, from the historical celebrities to the nameless civilians, exhibit 
this singular trait of unconscious behavior which Hardy observed in 
London crowds. 

Moreover, London supplied Hardy with two of his most powerful 
metaphors in The Dynasts: the Wheel and the Beast. The wheel-like 
pattern of Piccadilly, which he often visited, doubtless suggested the 
former; the latter seems to have had its origin in a rather terrifying ex- 
perience in the spring of 1863 in a London mob in which six people lost 
their lives and in which Hardy narrowly escaped being crushed to death. 
These have not been referred to or interpreted by a single critic of Hardy. 

Of the first: in a journal note dated May 28, 1885, he viewed London 
from the Marble Arch: 


This hum of the wheel—the roar of London! What is it composed of? Hurry, 
speech, laughters, moans, cries of little children. The people in this tragedy 
laugh, sing, smoke, toss off wines, etc., make love to girls in drawing-rooms and 
areas; and yet are playing their parts in the tragedy just the same. . . . All are 
caged birds; the only difference lies in the size of the cage. This too is part of 
the tragedy.® 


In the Fore Scene of Part 1 of The Dynasts, the Spirit of the Pities re- 
marks, ““They are shapes that bleed, mere marionnettes or no,/ And each 
has parcel in the total Will.” The comparison of London to the hum of a 
wheel suggests the figure employed by the Chorus Ironic in The Dynasts 
to describe the universe of the Immanent Will. This is given in the Spirit 
of the Pities’ inquiry of the Spirit of the Years: “Why doth It so and so, 


33 Collected Poems (London, 1923), pp. 78-79. 
* The Later Years, p. 226. % The Early Life, p. 224. 
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and ever so,/ This viewless, voiceless Turner of the Wheel?’ and again 
after the Pities’ expression of sympathy for the suffering George III and 
their prayer to the “Great Heart,” in the cynical retort of the Chorus 
Ironic: 

What is Its shape? Man’s counterfeit? 


That turns in some far sphere unlit 
The Wheel which drives the Infinite?” 


The “‘wheel image”’ is also found in one of Hardy’s early Westbourne 
Park Villas poems, A Dream of the City Shopwoman (1866), which dis- 
closes the irony between man’s instincts and society’s conventions that 
is prophetic of the tragedy of Sue and Jude, and of the Spirit of the 
Pities in The Dynasts, ‘“‘O the intolerable antilogy of making figments 
feel !’’ 
O God, that creatures framed to feel 
A yearning nature’s strong appeal 
Should writhe on this eternal wheel 
In rayless grime; 
And vainly note, with wan regret 
Each star of early promise set; 
Till Death relieves, and they forget 
Their one Life’s time !** 


As a symbol of the monotonous mechanism of city life and the inquisi- 
torial routine of existence there, the wheel was an apt metaphor. Rich in 
both modern and classical connotations, it suggests both the machinery 
of an industrial age and the mythological instrument on which Ixion was 
tortured for his insult to Hera. Besides, so strong is the insistence on 
chance in Hardy’s philosophy, that a second image is invoked almost au- 
tomatically: that of the gambling device. One recalls the lines from 
Hap (1866), one of Hardy’s earliest poems: ‘‘and Dicing Time for glad- 
ness casts a moan,’ and also the lines in Departure (1899) already re- 
ferred to: ‘Must your wroth reasonings trade on lives like these,/That 
are as puppets in a playing hand?”’ Hardy seems to have been rather 
interested in gamblers and gambling. His appreciation of the historical 
character of the Willis Rooms, formerly Almack’s, which he frequented 
as a youth, may have had something to do with this. At Almack’s the 
goddess of Chance was even more popular than the goddess of Terpsi- 
chore. Gibbon, whom Hardy commemorates in his poem Lausanne, 
mentions Charles James Fox delivering a speech in Parliament on a reli- 
gious question after having prepared himself by “‘passing twenty-two hours 


%* 1, Fore Scene. 7 11, 6, v. 81, 4, iv. 
3° Collected Poems, p. 577.  Tbid., pp. 7, 79. 
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in the pious exercise of hazard” at Brooks’s Club, formerly Almack’s.“! 
Hardy describes a man “‘possessed of the veritable gambling fever,”” whom 
he met at dinner in a London hotel on September 23, 1896, whose system 
consisted of watching for numbers which have not turned up in a long 
time. On the following morning Hardy not only glimpsed him outside 
the hotel entrance ‘“‘without a hat, looking wild, and by comparison with 
the previous night like a tree that has suddenly lost its leaves’’; but also 
noted his appearance as he was carefully installed in a third class carriage 
by his friend at the hotel in his “‘green-grey suit and felt hat, looking 
bleak-faced and absent, and seemed passive in the other’s hands.’’” 
The passivity of human beings in the hands of chance is the distinguishing 
feature in all of Hardy’s writings. It reaches its greatest expression in 
The Dynasts. 

Like James B. V. Thomson, Hardy suffered from insomnia in London. 
This resulted from an “eerie feeling,” according to Mrs. Hardy, “which 
sometimes haunted him, a horror of lying down in close proximity to 
‘a monster whose body had four million heads and eight million eyes.’”’ 
On the night of May 19, 1880, when the Hardys were residing at Upper 
Tooting, Hardy wrote in his diary: “In upper back bedroom at daybreak: 
just past three. A golden light behind the horizon; within are the Four 
Millions.” It will be remembered that he had referred to London once 
as “four million forlorn hopes.’ There is another description of London 
by daylight which contains an even more graphic comparison of the city 
to a monster. In the fall of 1879, the Hardys viewed the Lord Mayor’s 
show from the upper window in the office of Good Words, a periodical 
published in Ludgate hill. To Mrs. Hardy, who had never seen the spec- 
tacle before, the surface of the crowd seemed like “‘a boiling cauldron of 
porridge,” but to Hardy it was the beast which caused his insomnia: 


as the crowd grows denser it loses its character of an aggregate of countless units, 
and becomes an organic whole, a molluscuous black creature having nothing in 
common with humanity, that takes the shape of the streets along which it has 
lain itself, and throws out horrid excresences and limbs into neighbouring alleys; 
a creature whose voice exudes from its scaly coat, and who has an eye in every 
pore of its body. The balconies, stands, and railway bridge are occupied by small 
detached shapes of the same tissue, but of gentler motion, as if they were the 
spawn of the monster in their midst.“ 


41 Percy H. Boynton, London in English Literature (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1913), p. 164. 

* The Later Years, pp. 55-56. 

43 The Early Life, pp. 179 and 285. 

“4 Tbid., p. 171. The image of a crowd or mob as a many-headed monster is of course an 
ancient one, going back to Plato, Horace, and others, and conspicuously found in Shake- 
speare. Hardy did not necessarily get it from his own experiences in London. 
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This aerial view of the movement of London traffic bears a resemblance 
to the description of the Russian army whose ‘undulating columns 
twinkle as if they were scaly serpents,” invading France and also to the 
Allied armies converging on the Continent, both described in The Dy- 
nasts: ““They glide on as if by gravitation, in fluid figures, dictated by the 
conformation of the country, like water from a burst reservoir; mostly 
snake-shaped, but occasionally with batrachian and saurian outlines.’’® 
One can see how much the view of the Lord Mayor’s show from Ludgate 
Hill in 1879 contributed to the perspective from which Hardy depicts 
the movements of military forces in Part III of The Dynasts in 1908. The 
monster glimpsed by the Spirit of the Pities following the battle of Ligny 
is recognized by the Spirit of the Years as Devastation: 

. .. loosely jointed, 

With an Apocalyptic Being’s shape 

And limbs and eyes a hundred thousand strong, 

And fifty thousand heads; which coils itself 

About the buildings there.” 

Hardy’s harrowing experience in a London crowd as a youth in London 

in the spring of 1863 may account for the origin of the beast metaphor. 
He gives a good reporting of it in a diary note: 
March 10. Went into the streets in the evening to see the illuminations on the 
occasion of the P. of Wales’s marriage. By the fortunate accident of beginning my 
walk at the city end of the route I had left the neighbourhood of the Mansion 
House before the great mass of people got there, but I had enough to hold my own 
at the bottom of Bond Street, where my waistcoat buttons were torn off and my 
ribs bent in before I could get into a doorway. Molsey and Paris [two pupils of 
Ferrey’s, friends of Hardy’s] were in the Mansion House crush, having started 
from the West End, like most of the spectators. Six people were killed close to 
them, and they did not expect to get out alive.” 

It is very possible that the shock produced from this experience re- 
mained in Hardy’s subconscious mind and increased his feeling of sen- 
sitivity to one of hypersensitivity from which the image of London as a 
beast developed. Certainly a beast is as valid an image for the irrational 
force of a mob as a wheel for the mechanism of city life. If one accepts 
Hardy’s experience in the London crush as the source of the beast image, 
the less terrifying aspect of the Monster Devastation in The Dynasts 
is readily explained by the interval of time between the two in which 
the effect of the shock was diminished. Wordsworth’s description of 
poetry as emotion recollected in tranquillity has a peculiar application 
in Hardy’s case. We know something of the workings of Hardy’s mind 
from his account of Jn the Time of the Breaking of Nations. This poem, he 


i, 4, i. int, 6, v. “7 The Early Life, pp. 48-49. 
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tells us, was engendered by an emotion experienced while he was observ- 
ing an agricultural scene in Cornwall at the time of the Franco-Prussian 
war, but it was not written until after 1915. Hardy says of himself, “I 
believe it would be said by people who knew me well that I have a 
faculty (possibly not uncommon) for burying an emotion in my heart 
or brain for forty years, and exhuming it at the end of that time as fresh 
as when interred”; then he adds characteristically, “Query: where was 
that sentiment hiding itself during more than forty years?’’** One would 
not wish either to exaggerate or to minimize Hardy’s experience in the 
London mob. Possibly he was not entirely conscious of its importance 
and influence, yet it is the only incident, so far as is known, to account for 
his apprehension and insomnia in London. 

Both consciously and unconsciously Hardy’s life in London influenced 
his attitudes and images in The Dynasts. His observations of the stream 
of humanity cultivated his perceptions of human mass and perspective 
that helped to perfect the technique of the scenarioist and panoramatist. 
From his reflections on the inanity of political conversations at the Car- 
narvons, he arrived at his extraordinary conception of history. Most 
important of all, the somnambulistic and unconscious traits of the 
“unweeting mind” that ‘moulds the times with mortals for Its fingers’’*® 
arose from his observations and reflections on London people. The 
influence of London on The Dynasts—the comparison is not an over- 
statement—was as considerable as the influence of London on Shake- 
speare’s plays or Dickens’ novels. 
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«8 The Later Years, p. 178. The Dynasts, 1 2, iii. 
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LE LANGAGE DE GIRAUDOUX 
By Ruts E.izABEtTH MCDONALD 


Jaime beaucoup les premiéres phrases de chapitre qui vous donnent par leur 
tenue une pleine satisfaction de vous-méme, vous délivrant en une seconde de 
toute appréhension d’unanimisme, de passéisme, de populisme, et habillent les 
personnages pour les vraies tragédies du cceur,—la premiére phrase de ce chapitre, 
par exemple. La voici, ample et réelle: Nancy Rolla, adorablement coiffée par 
Rose Desca, ses jambes croisées mettant en valeur de minuscules souliers en 
serpent de Perugia, un rouge Antoine spécial et des yeux violets composant sur 
son visage mat une alliance de couleurs qu’aucun pavillon national jamais ne 
réalisera, dans le fond de sa Bugatti, et tout en contemplant un magnifique ciel 
signé lui aussi, attendait Maléna que le chauffeur était monté prévenir, et se 
demandait pourquoi sa jeune amie l’avait convoquée si tét—des aiguilles de 
diamant marquaient dix heures a sa montre de rubis,—dans ce matin de printemps 
débutant dont les premiers effluves caressaient, sur une gorge ravissante, les 
revers et les fronces du manteau de marocain noir livré la veille par Chanel. . . 
Au moins !’on sait, avec une pareille phrase, oi |’on est, dans quelle époque, quelle 
humeur, et la littérature atteint une vérité encore supérieure aux vérités que lui 
procurent les écoles ci-dessus nommées: celle du chromo.! 


. 


OUR dénoncer la prétention d’un certain “‘style’’ 4 la mode dans le 
roman, a la scéne et au cinéma, Giraudoux était intarissable de verve 
ironique. Sous prétexte de réalisme, veut-il insinuer ici, tels romanciers 
trés goités du public ne font en somme que du reportage. Et si le poncif 
en faveur suffit 4 décrire les circonstances extérieures, 4 amasser des pré- 
cisions sur les figures, le vétement, le milieu, dés qu’il s’agit d’exprimer 
les rapports personnels et les expériences morales, quelle pauvreté! 
Parmi le petit nombre de nos auteurs 4 la recherche d’un nouveau 
mode d’expression, Jean Giraudoux se distingue par la conscience trés 
nette qu’il avait de la mission qui incombe aujourd’hui a |’écrivain. 


Ce que le monde . . . cherche en ce moment, a-t-il écrit ailleurs, c’est beaucoup 
moins son équilibre que son langage. Le développement de la lecture, le dévelop- 
pement de tout ce qui forme la sensibilité: aventures, deuils, richesses facilement 
acquises et perdues, facilités des voyages et aussi par cela méme de la solitude, 
ont rendu quelque peu caduc le langage de nos ainés. Nous en sommes réduits 
souvent, comme pour les maisons de commerce ou les groupes sportifs dont le 
titre a plusieurs mots, 4 ne nommer nos sentiments que par leurs majuscules. Le 
secret de l’avenir, c’est le secret du style. L’Europe et le monde seront ce que 
sera la langue de demain... Nous, hommes de 1930, nous ne sortirons de ce 
gouffre et n’émergerons de cette ombre et ne nous sauverons de cet inconnu, que 
si nous avons, pour nous aborder dans la rue, dans la maison, dans la passion, dans 


1 Combat avec l’ange (Grasset, 1934), pp. 80-81. 
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l’action, la clef de toutes les époques barricadées et obtuses et angoissées et en- 
ceintes: un langage.” 


Ce n’est pas qu’il ait été seul 4 noter l’absence d’un langage pour exprimer 
les scntiments de nos jours. Louis Aragon, Rolland de Renéville, André 
Breton, entre autres, ont considéré le besoin de renouvellement de la 
langue comme un des problémes capitaux de l’heure actuelle. Ils estiment 
la résolution de la crise linguistique indispensable non seulement 4 
expression des idées littéraires, mais aussi aux simples échanges hu- 
mains.* Breton et Renéville citent Rimbaud, Mallarmé, et Apollinaire 
parmi les pionniers; 4 vrai dire, depuis l’époque de la Pléiade les poétes 
francais sont constamment 4 la recherche d’un langage authentique et 
précis, mais ce qui donne a la révolution moderne son énergie et son im- 
portance c’est la nature de la société dans laquelle nous vivons. Pour 
résister 4 toutes les pressions qui menacent aujourd’hui la personnalité, il 
nous faudrait un instrument de communication beaucoup plus véridique 
que celui dont nous nous servons d’habitude. Nos philosophes le savent, 
qui étudient le réle du langage comme instrument de civilisation.‘ Ils 
signalent les ravages causés de nos jours par les superstitions verbales et 
par la dépréciation du numéraire linguistique. Et, sous le nom de sémio- 
tique ou de sémantique, ils étudient le symbolisme du langage. La crise 
de l’expression se refléte dans de trés belles pages de L’ Etre et le Néant, 
ou Jean-Paul Sartre analyse les conduites de mensonge et de mauvaise 
foi.’ Un philosophe américain voit dans la méconnaissance des valeurs 
linguistiques un signe précurseur du déclin général des institutions, et 
marque que nous sommes peut-étre 4 cet égard 4 un tournant de |’histoire 
culturelle.* Cette conviction se retrouve chez Giraudoux: 


Tout grand bouleversement des esprits et des mceurs diminue |’importance des 
genres littéraires en soi, mais il augmente au centuple le réle de |’écrivain et lui 
redonne son universalité. Notre époque ne demande plus 4 l’homme de lettres des 
ceuvres :—-la rue et la cour sont pleines de ce mobilier désaffecté—, elle lui réclame 
surtout un langage.’ 


En commun avec nombre de grands écrivains, Giraudoux a cherché 
ce renouvellement surtout dans la métaphore. Parfois il invente dans un 


2 Littérature (Montréal: Variétés, 1943), pp. 192-193. 

3L. Aragon, “La Rime en 1940,” Le Créve-ceur (London: Horizon-France Libre, 1942); 
A. Rolland de Renéville, L’Expérience poétique (Gallimard, 1938), Univers de la parole 
(Gallimard, 1944); A. Breton, Situation du Surréalisme entre les deux guerres (Fontaine, 
1945). 

*C. K. Ogden et I. A. Richards, The Meaning of Meaning (London, 1923). 

5 (Gallimard, 1943), pp. 85-111. 

®W.M. Urban, Language and Reality (Allen and Unwin, 1939). 

7 Littérature, pp. 203-204. 
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esprit humoristique. Le président Brossard, par une espéce de tabou 
linguistique digne de Lewis Carroll, ne consentira 4 appeler la guerre que 
de son nom polynésien de ‘“Li-pou-pou.” L’héroine de Suzanne et le 
Pacifique passera son temps sur une ile déserte 4 fabriquer des mots 
neufs: 


J’ai pris l’habitude de me faire des mots, et j’ai maintenant une langue a moi 
seule ... J’ai bien deux cents mots qui jamais ne me portent hors de J’ile odils 
sont nés, méme ceux qui signifient Nostalgie ou Attente. Langage fluide, car 
toujours paresseuse je me suis épargné jusqu’a la peine d’y loger des x et des 
nasales. Pas de ces h aspirés non plus que j’ai toujours détestés et qui collent le 
mot sur votre visage comme un masque pour une opération. Langage sans suf- 
fixes, ni préfixes, ni racines, ot les étres qui se ressemblent le plus ont les noms les 
plus différents. Noms sifflants toujours suivis d’une belle épithéte qui les nourrit 
comme un tender. Noms roulants dont je forge beaucoup devant |’écho, les cri- 
ant et les modifiant jusqu’a ce qu’il me revienne du rocher un nom sans alli- 
age .. . Glaia, le sentiment que |’on éprouve quand toutes les feuilles rouges du 
manguier sont retournées par le vent et deviennent blanches; Kirara, le mouve- 
ment de l’4me quand les mille chauve-souris, pendues 4 un arbre mort comme des 
figues, se détachent une a une; Hiroza, quand elles partent toutes ensemble et 
prennent un oiseau dans leur groupe. Ibili, la rencontre d’une liane qui s’est glis- 
sée jusqu’a la gréve et qu’or pourrait lier 4 un cable. Koiva, pour tous les gestes 
faits par un bras humain; et des noms identiques pour les désirs les plus dif- 
férents: Youli pour la faim 4 la fois et le sommeil; Azié pour cette caresse sur moi, 
incessante, des ailes d’oiseau, et pour l’amour. Moi, je suis Veloa, la reine, et il ne 
faut pas me confondre avec Velloa, le manque de cassis et d’eau de coings. Puis, 
cela me fait moins seule, les mots les plus féminins de l’ancien monde, je les mets 
au masculin; la mer, la terre, la nuit sont devenues des étres d’un autre sexe que le 
mien; la lune est Sikolé, mot quatre jours femelle et trois jours male; imaginez 
aussi que la mangue, la cerise, la poire changent de genre pendant que vous les ap- 
prochez de vos lévres.® 


Giraudoux, qu’effarouche un excés de gravité, a l’air de se donner en 
parodie 4 travers ces inventions fantaisistes. Pourtant ses jeux d’esprit 
ont bien un aspect sérieux. En lisant ses ceuvres on est frappé par |’emploi 
répété de certains mots en dehors de leur sens normal: citons, par ex- 
emple, le mot élue. L’acception donnée par le dictionnaire ne convient 
pas au contexte; il est évident que l’écrivain attache au mot en question 
une signification qui tout d’abord échappe au lecteur. C’est que le mot 
est devenu symbole d’une expérience personnelle chargée de sens. De 
plus, la fréquence méme de ces mots de prédilection semble indiquer 
qu’ils constituent une sorte de clef 4 la pensée de Giraudoux. I) faut, 
pour en apprendre la signification, lire trés attentivement ses ceuvres. 
L’auteur d’une récente étude de la symbolique du langage a indiqué 


8 (Emile-Paul, 1921), pp. 240-241. 
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importance de reconnaitre chez deux poétes contemporains les mots- 
clefs qui peuvant nous initier 4 l’univers de leur discours.® L’étude de ces 
mots-clefs est un travail essentiel pour l’intelligence de |’ceuvre de Girau- 
doux, aussi est-il étonnant que ses critiques les aient passés sous silence.’ 

“De la confrontation nait toute vérité,” disait le roi des Ondins, prince 
des illusionnistes:" des parallélismes textuels, qu’il faut chercher dans 
l’ceuvre entiére de |’écrivain, offrent en effet le meilleur moyen de dé- 
chiffrer les expressions ésotériques. Ensuite on essayera de reconnaitre 
les ‘‘dominantes,” c’est 4 dire les signes autour desquels il y a lieu de 
grouper certains autres. Telle est la tache que nous nous sommes propo- 
sée. I] s’agissait moins de dresser un inventaire du vocabulaire de Girau- 
doux—aussi n’avons-nous pas jugé utile de présenter au lecteur un ap- 
pareil statistique—que de distinguer un nombre limité de signes qui 
jalonnent les chemins de sa pensée. Car il y a une pensée de Giraudoux: 
une pensée souriante, mais fonciérement sérieuse. Des philosophes |’ont 
trouvée intéressante.’* Elle s’exprime en un langage 4 la fois trés person- 
nel et trés précis. Cela a valu 4 l’écrivain d’étre taxé d’obscurité: nous 
tenons 4 montrer |l’injustice de cette accusation. L’analyse du langage 
de Giraudoux rend sensible, dans le déroulement de sa pensée, un rythme 
immanent dont le caractére nous parait significatif. Nous réservons d’ex- 
aminer si ce rythme ne se retrouve pas dans la rhétorique et la composi- 
tion de ses ouvrages. Pour le représenter, il nous suffira de définir le 
contenu de trois mots-clefs qui se sont imposés a notre choix. 


Le premier, le mot absence appela notre attention. Que d’exemples on 
pourrait citer de l’emploi fait par Giraudoux de ce terme de prédilection! 
Jupiter parle d’Alcméne comme de “la seule femme dont l’absence égale 
exactement la présence.’"* Dans le roman Choix des élues, ou le mot re- 
parait souvent, Claudie, aprés qu’elle est devenue étrangére 4 sa mére, 
“de toute sa présence . . . avouait une absence qui serrait le coeur.”"* Un 
troisisme exemple se trouve dans Cantique des cantiques, quand Florence 
dit au Président: 


Vous n’étes jamais la tout entier, quand vous étes présent; ce qui me restait de 
vous, dans votre absence, était beaucoup. C’était une absence douce, pleine, pré- 


® M. Carrouges, Eluard et Claudel (Editions du Seuil, 1945), pp. 25-28. 

10M. Gabriel du Genét n’a pas tenté l’analyse indispensable du langage de Giraudoux. 
Jean Giraudoux ou un essai sur les rapports entre l’écrivain et son langage (Jean Vigneau, 
1945). 

" Ondine (Grasset, 1939), p. 202. 

2 A.-M. Petitjean, “Electre et Giraudoux,” N.R.F., xtrx (1937), 482-490. J. -P. Sartre, 
“M. Jean Giraudoux et la philosophie d’Aristote: 4 propos de Choix des élues,” N.R.F., 
Liv (1940), 339-354. 

13 Amphitryon 38 (Grasset, 1929), p. 100. 4 (Montréal: Variétés, 1944), p. 155. 
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sente... Cela tenait de l’attente, de la typhoide, de la béatitude. C’était votre 
absence.'5 


Simple oxymoron? non pas. C’est littéralement que, chez Giraudoux, la 
personnalité semble projeter une absence, c’est 4 dire une image idéale, 
épurée de la présence du réel. 

Lisons Littérature: nous verrons que cette abstraction correspond ex- 
actement au concept esthétique de pureté. Les études littéraires ont été 
pour Giraudoux ce qu’il a appelé des “‘vacances dans I’altitude”’; chacune 
d’elles, explique-t-il, l’a “‘soustrait aux débats et aux soucis de |’époque, 
comme aux miens propres.” “‘Au lieu de livres, je me donnais Racine 
lui-méme, Laclos, La Fontaine, Ronsard eux-mémes. Cette présence 
instante qui est la leur devenait pour quelques jours mon absence.””"* Et 
c’est la faculté d’envoyer un reflet plus ou moins identique 4 la présence 
du poéte qui déterminerait la vertu libératrice d’une ceuvre littéraire. 

Giraudoux a appliqué le principe de pureté a la création des person- 
nages de ses romans et de ses piéces de théatre. Le réle principal n’est 
jamais joué, dans ses ouvrages, par des étres faconnés sur la réalité que 
nous voyons de nos yeux. Le monde qu’habitent les personnages de 
Giraudoux n’est pas le monde de la faim et de la nourriture, du froid et 
des vétements. Le génie du poéte nous a créé, au-dessus du monde réel, 
un autre monde: une sorte de double éthéré, un mirage, qui ressemble sous 
tous les rapports 4 l’univers de la réalité mais en y ajoutant une quatri¢me 
dimension. On ne s’y préoccupe que de questions que nous abordons rare- 
ment dans la vie pratique. 


Des orgies d’idées générales tout au plus..., dit Léda. Le langage abstrait, 
heureusement, ne doit pas étre votre fort. Vous comprendriez le mot archétype, 
les mots idées-forces, le mot ombilic? ... Vous me comprendriez si je vous 


racontais qu’étendues sur la roche ou sur le gazon maigre piqué de narcisses, il- 
luminées par la gerbe des concepts premiers, nous figurons toute la journée une 
sorte d’étalage divin de surbeautés, et que, au lieu cette fois de concevoir, nous 
sentons les élans du cosmos se modeler sur nous, et les possibles du monde nous 
prendre pour noyau ou pour matrice? Vous comprenez?!” 


A quelles sources Giraudoux a-t-il puisé la conception de personnages 
aussi irréels et aussi surhumains? la critique littéraire s’est peu inquiétée 
de le savoir. Ce sont plus que des marionnettes allégoriques: ils vivent, 
mais d’une vie de |’esprit; leur nourriture consiste en problémes moraux, 
leurs vétements, en qualités spirituelles. “Il faudra écrire un jour une 


18 (Grasset, 1939), pp. 44-45. 

16 Littérature, p. 9. Pour mesurer |’importance capitale de la tradition classique dans la 
formation de Giraudoux il suffit de lire les essais sur “Racine” et sur “Laclos.” 

17 Amphitryon 38, pp. 144-146. 
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psychologie de Jean Giraudoux; on verra que personne n’a jamais été 
plus éloigné de nous hors le Henri Heine des Reisebilder ou Arthur Rim- 
baud. Ses personnages sont vraiment des anges, au sens ov les jeunes dis- 
ciples de l’auteur des J//uminations prennent ce mot. Aucun ne travaille, 
aucun ne souffre, aucun ne se meut sur le plan qui nous voit nous mou- 
voir.’’!8 

Déja dans ses ceuvres de jeunesse,’® Giraudoux semble partager les 
personnes de sa connaissance en deux groupes. Le premier groupe, le 
plus nombreux, comprend tous ceux 4 qui manquent |’imagination et 
esprit poétique. Préoccupés de réalités matérielles, ils ont peut-étre de 
bonnes intentions, mais sur le plan spirituel ils paraissent a peine exister. 
Quand on les regarde avec les yeux de |’esprit on est étonné de découvrir 
qu’ils ne possédent pas une forme nettement dessinée. Ce sont des étres 
“amorphes” ;”° ils ne comptent pas. 


C’était une petite personne charmante, a voix légére, a nez fin, a belles lévres. Ce 
n’était rien. Elle avait une jolie gorge, un cou svelte, des mains gracieuses et en 
éveil. Elle n’avait rien. II fallait, pour la dépeindre, des adjectifs. Aucun nom ne 
lui allait. Elle n’était pas un repos, une inquiétude, un désir . . . Les libertés, les 
ingénuités, les arbitraires que Jacques découvrait dans son rire, son pas, sa parole 
ne le cédaient en rien, pensait Edmée, aux gestes automatiques d’une fourmi.. . 
Son avenir était prévu pour chacune de ses minutes jusqu’a sa mort. 


Nombre de ces personnages paraissent dans l’ceuvre de Giraudoux. 
Cependant jamais ils n’en sont les héros ou les héroines. Que ce soient 
Jéréme dans Cantique des cantiques, Ménélas dans La Guerre de Troie, 
Pierre dans Choix des élues, ou Carlos Pio dans Combat avec l’ange, leur 
mission est de mettre en relief certaines significations dont sont chargés 
les premiers réles. Du moment que ces personnages n’existent pas sur 
le plan de l’irréel, il s’ensuit qu’on ne saurait créer d’eux une image qui 
les remplace en leur absence. Mais leur présence a un poids plus grand 
que celle des individus de |’autre groupe. Ils se trouvent en effet tout 
entiers dans leur présence; ils ne vivent que dans un monde immédiat. 
A défaut de volonté, ils sont gouvernés par des forces extérieures. Sur 
les pages de l’ceuvre de Giraudoux ils sont peu en évidence, bien qu’en 
fait ils constituent la plupart des habitants de la terre. 

Le second group, celui qui comprend tous les personnages principaux 
de Giraudoux, se compose d’étres complétement différents. Héléne le dit: 


Il m’a toujours semblé qu’ils (les humains) se partageaient en deux sortes. Ceux 
qui sont, si vous voulez, la chair de la vie humaine. Et ceux qui en sont |’ordon- 


18 E. Jaloux, L’Esprit des livres (Plon, 1923), pp. 125-126. 
1” L’Ecole des indifférents (Grasset, 1911), p. 43. Nous citons la réédition de 1934. 
% Electre (Grasset, 1937), p. 58. "\ Choix des Elues, p. 236. 
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nance, l’allure. Les premiers ont le rire, les pleurs, et tout ce que vous voudrez en 
secrétions. Les autres ont le geste, la tenue, le regard.” 


Et c’est de ces autres que se préoccupe Giraudoux, de ces étres de moin- 
dre densité, dont l’absence |’emporte sur la présence. Qualité qui charme 
Edmée: 


Parmi ces hommes innombrables et inoffensifs, Edmée ne laissait pas de préférer 
une catégorie ... Tous avaient cette caractéristique: ils étaient légers. I] ne 
s’agissait pas seulement d’une légéreté de langage, de conduite. I! s’agissait de 
leur poids, de leur densité. Ils ne pesaient pas sur la vie. Ils avaient, dans leur 
corps ou leur Ame, cette poche d’air qui permet aux oiseaux ce voler. 


“Serviteur de l’esprit,’’* chacun d’eux a si bien la forme de son Ame qu’on 
peut trés facilement évoquer un double pendant son absence corporelle. 
Ce reflet, cette absence, aux yeux de |’élu qui la pergoit, résume la spiri- 
tualité de l’individu. A la différence de ceux qui agissent sur le seul plan 
matériel, déja la maniére d’étre de ces créatures légéres comporte des 
significations. Electre ‘‘ne fait rien. Elle ne dit rien. Mais elle est li.”™ 
“Elle n’est jamais plus absente que du lieu oi elle est.”™* C’est que sans 
un seul mot, un seul acte, sans méme étre présent, un tel personnage 
mobilise des énergies indestructibles. Il représente une vérité, il manifeste 
une force morale: la liberté, la justice, l’intelligence. 

Quoique les grands personnages de Giraudoux soient des abstractions, 
des puretés, il ne les a jamais privés d’une individualité toute humaine. 
Ils symbolisent avec des qualités morales, et cependant ils sont plus que 
des symboles. Ils ont une chaleur qui émane de la vie. Et Giraudoux a 
constamment en vue les possibilités de réalisation des valeurs dont ces 
personnages sont la métaphore vivante. En vertu de leur spiritualité, 
l’idée de ces hommes et de ces femmes domine leur présence: c’est pour- 
quoi eux seuls sont capables d’assumer la direction des grandes entre- 
prises humaines. Giraudoux a souvent prévenu ses compatriotes du 
danger de confier l’avenir 4 des hommes sans vision. Incapables de juger 
des fins vers lesquelles toute société doit diriger ses efforts et sensibles 
aux seuls intéréts matériels, ils laissent le pays en proie 4 toutes les forces 
de caractére automatique qui ménent 4 la désagrégation sociale.”’ Tels 
sont, dans Bella, les Rebendart. Tous les grands personnages qui peu- 
plent les livres de Giraudoux sont au contraire conscients de la nature de 


2 La Guerre de Troie n’aura pas lieu (Grasset, 1935), p. 144. 

3 Choix des élues, p. 26. 

* Les éléves de l’Ecole Normale sont “les serviteurs de |’esprit, c’est a dire les adversaires 
de la matiére. Ils n’acceptent pas le poids du monde, ni sa contrainte physique.” Listérature, 
p. 139. % Electre, p. 26. 6 Ouvr. cité, p. 61. 

7 “La bétise des hommes et des éléments.” La Guerre de Troie, p. 12. 
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leur mission, et tachent de |’accomplir non pour des considérations ma- 
térielles, mais parce qu’ainsi seulement ils peuvent réaliser leur destinée. 
Et c’est dans la mesure oi ils sont présents dans une absence qu’ils y 
réussissent. Le meilleur exemple de ce type de personnalité se trouve dans 
le réle d’Electre; cependant Isabelle dans Intermezzo, Ondine, Edmée 
dans Choix des élues, et d’une facgon générale toutes les héroines de Girau- 
doux, projettent cette sorte de reflet idéal. 

Projection qu’accompagne trés souvent le sentiment d’amour. Quand 
Héléne parle de Ménélas qu’elle n’aime pas, elle dit qu’elle peut le toucher 
et pourtant qu’elle ne |’a jamais vu, “ce qui s’appelle vu.’** Mais pour 
Paris, qui aime vraiment Héléne, “l’absence d’Héléne dans sa présence 
vaut tout.’”*® Le mot absence, chez Giraudoux, se trouve particuliére- 
ment affecté 4 la psychologie de l’amour; sous ce rapport, le terme parait 
constamment sous sa plume depuis son premier ouvrage, Provinciales, 
jusqu’a La Duchesse de Langeais qui est l’un de ses derniers. C’est que 
Giraudoux voit dans la passion une recherche de l’idéal; comme Proust, 
il analyse ce dédoublement de la personnalité qui donne 4 l’amour sa 
noblesse. Quand on est loin de celui qu’on aime, on commence a évoquer 
un personnage idéalisé, qui prend la place de la personne absente et qui 
semble valoir plus qu’elle. Selon Giraudoux, c’est la premiére phase du 
véritable amour: le conflit de cette présence imaginaire ou affective et 
de la réalité peut étre infiniment douloureux. Aprés un temps cependant, 
notre sensibilité s’élargit, nos sympathies se font beaucoup moins ex- 
clusives. Les peines des autres ne nous laissent plus indifférents. Ainsi le 
grand amour, qui exalte les généreux instincts du cceur, nous incite 4 
réaliser notre destinée personnelle.*° Giraudoux, tout idéaliste qu’il est, 
nous met souvent en garde contre le danger de méconnaitre les droits 
du réel. Il ne platonise pas. I] nous donne un exemple de cette erreur dans 
le roman Combat avec l’ange, en nous peignant Jacques Blisson en train 
de remplacer la vraie Maléna par une ‘‘Maléna de l’absence et de la 
solitude”’ ;*' ce jeune homme risque de passer 4 c6té du bonheur. C’est que 
Giraudoux croit possible d’atteindre au bonheur pendant la vie mortelle, 
en conciliant les valeurs idéales et les exigences raisonnables de la réalité. 

Le contenu du mot absence embrasse d’ailleurs chez Giraudoux toute 
activité qui peut se soutenir sur le plan moral—en somme, toute activité 
intelligente et libre, de celles qui donnent 4 l’homme son humanité. Paul 
Valéry, dont il s’est peut-étre souvenu en écrivant |’épisode de Combat 
avec l’ange que nous venons de citer,™ s’est toujours servi du méme terme 


28 La Guerre de Troie, p. 72. 29 Ouvr. cité, p. 72. 

% Simon le pathétique (Grasset, 1918) et Combat avec l’ange. 

3. Combat avec l’ange, p. 65. 

2 Le crime poétique de Jacques Blisson sur un pont de la Seine (Combat avec l’ange, pp. 
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afin d’exprimer la capacité de l’homme a s’évader de la réalité par l’acti- 
vité créatrice: la poésie, par exemple. ‘“L’>homme a inventé le pouvoir des 
choses absentes, par quoi il s’est rendu puissant et misérable.”* C’est ce 
pouvoir qui donne a |’homme la primauté sur le régne animal: lui seul 
en effet sait diriger ses efforts vers la réalisation d’une aspiration qui ne 
reléve pas de circonstances directement présentes, lui seul est conscient 
du risque de faillir. Sans doute faut-il expliquer l’impression d’étrangeté 
qu’on éprouve en explorant le monde de Giraudoux par le fait que tous 
ses personnages sont en train de suivre de hautes destinées spirituelles. 
Presque tous peuvent se représenter par des absences. L’air raréfié qu’on 
respire dans la compagnie de Giraudoux vient des altitudes sur lesquelles 
il aimait 4 demeurer. “La vraie vie est absente. Nous ne sommes pas au 
monde.’ 

L’ceuvre de Giraudoux est essentiellement une reconnaissance des 

valeurs de la personnalité. Le terme que Giraudoux emploie pour la 
réalisation active de la personnalité, c’est le verbe se déclarer, ou faire 
signe. Quand l’individu prend conscience de son étre et qu’il dirige sa 
volonté vers le réle qu’il doit jouer dans la vie, il est en train de devenir 
en acte ce 4 quoi ses capacités d’intelligence et d’Ame |’ont déja destiné. 
S’il réussit 4 incarner cette essence pure qui fut auparavant son absence, 
il se déclare, selon Giraudoux. Et, ce faisant, il manifeste 4 l’univers son 
destin. Un des plus frappants exemples de cette expression se trouve dans 
Electre: 
LE MENDIANT.—I] ne signifie rien, mon mot se déclarer? Qu’est-ce vous comprenez, 
alors, dans la vie! Le vingt-neuf de mai, quand vous voyez tout a coup les guérets 
grouillant de milliers de petites boules jaunes, rouges et vertes, qui voltigent, qui 
piaillent, qui se disputent chaque ouate de chardon, et qui ne se trompent pas, 
et qui ne volent pas aprés la bourre du pissenlit, il ne se déclare pas, le chardon- 
neret? Et le quatorze de juin, quand, dans les coudes de riviére, vous voyez sans 
vent et sans courant deux roseaux remuer, toujours les mémes, remuer sans arrét 
jusqu’au quinze de juin,—et sans bulle, comme pour la tanche et la carpe—, il ne 
se déclare pas, le brochet? Et ils ne se déclarent pas, les juges comme vous, le 
jour de leur premiére condamnation a4 mort, au moment ot le condamné sort, la 
téte distraite, quand ils sentent passer le godt du sang sur leurs lévres? Tout se 
déclare, dans la nature!* 


Giraudoux est trés sensible au fait que souvent la voix d’un homme ne 


dit pas les mémes choses que sa présence. I! dénonce par la bouche du 
Mendiant le langage de la mauvaise foi. “Moi, dit-il, j’ai une qualité. 





64-76) rappelle le récit “London Bridge,” publié en 1930 dans les A phorismes de Valéry 
(N.R.F., xxxv, 305-306). 

% P. Valéry, Moralités (Amis des Livres, 1931), p. 141. 

% A. Rimbaud, Cuvres com plétes (Pléiade, 1946), p. 215. % Elecire, pp. 53-54. 
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Je ne comprends pas les paroles des gens . . . Jecomprends les gens . . . ”™ 
Ailleurs, il envisage toute personnalité humaine comme un signe, et 
s’amuse du contraste entre le convenu du langage et la sincérité de la 
présence. 


On a tort de croire au hasard, au bonheur du hasard. Les étres ne se dérangent 
dans la vie que pour vous apporter des lecons, des signes, ou des devoirs ... 
Quand vous retrouvez dans une gare votre ancienne métayére, ou sur un bac 
quand le maréchal Joffre s’assied prés de vous, ce n’est pas une rencontre; ils sont 
des messagers. Ce qu’ils disent par leur voix n’est pas du tout ce qu’ils disent par 
leur apparition ... Quel beau temps, dit le maréchal Joffre . .. Descends du 
bac 4 ma station et suis-moi, dit l’apparition du maréchal Joffre; sur le chemin tu 
trouveras la raison de ta vie . . . Car les étres qui surgissent viennent en général 
pour vous emmener . . . Le champion des Kidnappers est toujours Dieu.*’ 


L’activité spontanée de la personnalité libérée ne va pas sans danger. 
Un homme ou une femme qui manifeste au monde une vérité a défié les 
dieux au combat. II porte témoignage contre le malheur et la misére de la 
condition humaine. Du ciel on voit le corps d’Alcméne éclairer la nuit 
grecque, et Mercure lui demande: “‘Croyez-vous échapper aux dieux a 
retrancher tout ce qui dépasse de vous en noblesse et en beauté?’’** 
L’individu qui aspire jamais 4 un but élevé doit courir le risque de faire 
descendre sur lui les grandes catastrophes, mais toute beauté, toute 
noblesse ont quelque chose de lumineux. 


Il n’est pas deux facons de faire signe, président; c’est se séparer de la troupe, 
monter sur une éminence, et agiter sa lanterne ou son drapeau. On trahit la terre 
comme on trahit une place assiégée, par des signaux. Le philosophe les fait de sa 
terrasse, le poéte ou le désespéré les fait de son balcon ou de son plongeoir . . . Il 
n’y a plus présentement dans Argos qu’un étre pour faire signe aux dieux, et 
c’est Electre.*® 


Les signaux des grands esprits sont les guides de nos voyages spirituels. 

Dans la psychologie de Giraudoux, M. Sartre a étudié l’influence d’ Aris- 
tote.” Il est certain que les personnages de Giraudoux évoquent la 
forme aristotélicienne passant en acte. D’autre part, la morale d’Aristote, 
fondée sur le libre exercice des pouvoirs intellectuels de |’individu, la 
rigueur de ses classements logiques, ont da solliciter la sympathie du 
rationaliste en Giraudoux. II est tout aussi évident que, comme 4 Sartre, 
le déterminisme de la psychologie moderne est profondément antipa- 
thique a l’auteur de Choix des élues. L’étude de Sartre sur Giraudoux nous 


* Ouvr. cité, p. 49. 37 Choix des élues, p. 221. 

38 Amphitryon 38, p. 124. 39 Electre, pp. 45-46. 

40 J. -P. Sartre, “M. Jean Giraudoux et la philosophie d’Aristote: 4 propos de Choix des 
dues,” N.R.F., tiv (1940), 339-354. 
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parait probante sauf sur un point: comment représenter un écrivain aussi 
vivant comme un esprit du Moyen-Age? Dans le domaine des sciences, 
analyse de l’atome et la physique d’Einstein ont indiqué la présence 
dans l’univers de forces invisibles de caractére spontané; et ces découver- 
tes ont profondément ébranlé la confiance de nos philosophes en la loi de 
causalité et ont remis 4 la mode—le progrés de |’existentialisme le prouve 
assez“—les spéculations d’Aristote en ce qui concerne I’activité libre et 
créatrice. Ces é6vénements épargnent au lecteur de Giraudoux |’impression 
d’une discordance avec les vérités intellectuelles de notre époque, et 
donnent au contraire 4 sa psychologie un intérét trés actuel. 

L’allusion faite dans Amphitryon 3§ aux idées-forces® invite 4 com- 
parer la psychologie de Giraudoux et celle de Fouillée.* Fouillée a fondé 
sa psychologie sur |’activité de la volonté. II envisage les idées elles-mémes 
comme des forces volontaires qui peuvent influencer les individus, et, a 
travers eux, la société. Elles aident l’homme 4 réaliser la plénitude de son 
étre par le libre exercice de l’intelligence. Selon Fouillée la vie de l’esprit 
consiste en l’acceptation ou le rejet des idées diverses qui se présentent a 
la conscience de l’individu. Ces forces qui habitent le domaine de la 
pensée, et qui dirigent nos actions, meurent ou survivent selon une loi 
de sélectionnement: la concurrence des émotions et des volitions pour 
atteindre 4 |’expression par un acte spontané constitue une sorte d’évolu- 
tionnisme psychologique. Les personnages de Giraudoux, par |’énergie 
de leur action morale et par leur pouvoir de transformer le milieu social, 
évoquent souvent des idées-forces. Il y a dans Siegfried et le Limousin 
une page qui est du pur Fouillée: c’est celle ot Giraudoux parle de 
V Allemagne comme “un pays ou les espéces sentimentales sont ce point 
matérielles qu’il est aussi nécessaire d’en posséder les appellations que 
celles du pain et de la biére.” “J’avais besoin, poursuit-il, d’une race od 
les mots qui signifient Ame, ou Intime, ou Moteur-animal, sont les 
premiers du Baedeker, au vocabulaire pour cochers.’“ 

Giraudoux a donc d’illustres compagnons de route; et cependant son 
ceuvre demeure une entreprise créatrice et personnelle. C’est sur Je plan 
idéal qu’il a toujours cherché les forces décisives et permanentes de la 
vie. Pour lui, la grandeur d’4me se mesure 4 la noblesse des idées qui 
commandent les actes; de sorte que si le nom de |’individu est exactement 
adéquat a une idée, si le monde, en entendant par exemple le mot France, 


“| Le mot absence est chez Sartre synonyme de néant. 

# Voir n. 17. A. Fouillée, La psychologie des idées-forces, 2 vols. (Alcan, 1912). 

“4 Siegfried et le Limousin (Grasset, 1922), p. 19. Ce n’est pas ici le lieu d’examiner les 
harmonies sentimentales de Giraudoux. Ov Sartre voit des analogies substantielles, nous re- 
connaissons “‘desdirections et des déterminations de la volonté en réaction a l’égard des ob- 
jets extérieurs.” La psychologie des idées-forces, 1, v. 
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en trouve un synonyme dans le. mot Frangais, c’est que le citoyen, ou 
homme, a atteint 4 son étre pur, qu’il a réalisé son absence.® 

Une espéce d’absence qui intéresse particuliérement |’écrivain, c’est 
justement le mot. De la préoccupation humaine de |’absent, métaphore 
et symbole tirent leur origine. ‘‘Je dis: une fleur! et hors de l’oubli ot ma 
voix relégue aucun contour... musicalement se léve, idée méme et 
suave, l’absente de tous bouquets.’ Car le mot est en réalité une abstrac- 
tion. Tout systéme d’éducation repose sur le fait que le mot peut rem- 
placer l’expérience de premiére main. Le mot est notre principal outil de 
communication. Il rappelle au lecteur des expériences identiques ou 
voisines. Chacun de nous interpréte ce qu’il lit selon sa propre connais- 
sance. Mais pour que le mot soit efficace comme moyen de transmission, 
il est absolument nécessaire qu’il posséde une acception générale que 
tout lecteur puisse saisir. A-t-on connu une expérience, physique ou 
morale, dés qu’on tache de la décrire et d’exprimer ses réactions elle perd 
sa qualité personnelle et unique. Elle devient universelle. Car le mot n’est 
pas la chose elle-méme; il exprime, 4 propos de l’objet, une généralité qui 
correspond 4 un concept. Par exemple, le mot “arbre” peut désigner 
beaucoup d’objets différents: ]’érable, le sapin, l’orme—et d’ailleurs un 
certain érable, sapin, ou orme. C’est 4 ce point que fonctionne |’imagina- 
tion. L’écrivain use du mot comme d’un symbole, qui représente une 
somme d’expériences individuelles. A cet égard, le mot est notre plus 
beau symbole, riche en significations variées, et jouant un grand réle dans 
la vie de tous les hommes. Du fait qu’il rappelle 4 tout lecteur le souvenir 
d’une présence différente, le mot est véritablement une absence. II ne 
comporte pas seulement une image, il en réserve une pour chaque per- 
sonne qui le lit. Or Giraudoux, l’étude de son langage le démontre, cultive 
comme Mallarmé cette imprécision du mot abstrait qui laisse 4 l’imagina- 
tion du lecteur le maximum d’indépendance. II fait dire 4 un de ses 
personnages, Jacques |’Egoiste, qui serait le modéle des lecteurs: 


Un mot abstrait me donnait je ne sais quel vertige. Au nom seul du Jour, je le 
sentais onduler silencieusement entre ses deux nuits comme un cygne aux ailes 
noires. Au nom:seul du Mois, je le voyais s’échafauder, arcbouté sur ses Jeudis et 
ses Dimanches. Je voyais les Saisons, les Vertus marcher en groupes, dormir par 
dortoirs. J’avais pour le monde entier la tendresse et l’indulgence qu’inspirent les 
allégories.*” 


Mais pour Giraudoux comme pour Mallarmé, il existe un langage plus 
pur que celui de la parole. C’est le langage du silence et de la stase. II 
arrive quelquefois des instants de calme et de repos ow |’Ame elle-méme 


% Pleins pouvoirs (Gallimard, 1939), pp. 175-176. 
“ Mallarmé, Divagations (Gallimard), p. 251. ’ L’ Ecole des indifférents, pp. 41-42, 
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semble parler. On pense a la voix de la conscience de Dieu. Giraudoux a 
toujours soutenu la transcendance de ce langage. Notre plus profonde 
connaissance du monde et de nous-méme ne nous vient pas distincte- 
ment; elle nous arrive a travers un silence mystérieux et vivant. Nous 
nous sentons en rapport avec un univers ou la vérité est la seule voix qui 


parle. 
Nous étions submergés par cette vérité que le destin de l’humanité n’est pas la 
parole ... Le fait qu’il mourait était la parole de Brossard, une parole ample, 


tendre, prometteuse. Le fait qu’elle était jeune, belle, généreuse était 'a parole 
de Maléna. Le fait que j’étais l’ami du mourant, l’amant de la vivante était la 
mienne. Nous nous abandonnions 4 ce bavardage, a cette discussion, 4 ce trio... 
A trois points divers de notre vie, les affinités suprémes nous prenaient et nous 
unissaient, mais peu importait que ce fussent les derniéres heures de |’un, ou des 
heures prises 4 méme la jeunesse ou |’4ge adulte des autres. Nousétions égaux dans 
le temps; aucun de nous trois ne mourrait avant l’autre dans ce fragment de la 
vie heureuse . . . Il suffisait seulement de n’y laisser admettre aucun intrus. Par 
les fenétres ouvertes, nous permettions encore aux roses de s’annoncer 4 nous par 
ce qui ressemblait le plus 4 notre mode de langage, par leur parfum. 


Giraudoux, pour désigner ces instants de calme nombreux dans son 
ceuvre ou le temps semble s’arréter, se sert d’un signe trés caractéristique. 
C’est le mot écluse. Car il ne s’agit pas chez lui d’un développement 
temporel du caractére, d’un systéme d’évolution morale. La personnalité 
n’atteint point 4 l’étre par une série de pas ordonnés qui se suivent selon 
le rythme de |’écoulement du temps. Le devenir marque au contraire un 
certain nombre de repos imprévus, qui arrivent chaque fois que l’individu 
réalise 4 un nouveau degré son entéléchie. Giraudoux appelle chacun de 
ces instants de repos une “‘écluse.”’ 

Le choix du mot s’explique par le fait de la familiarité de l’auteur, dont 
le pére était un ingénieur des Ponts-et-Chaussées, avec les écluses fluvia- 
les. De plus, Giraudoux nous est garant que l’un de ses maitres au lycée 
l’entretenait souvent de ces constructions.*® On sait qu’une écluse est une 
cléture établie sur une riviére ou un canal, qui sert 4 faire passer un bateau 
d’une marche 4 ]’autre. Le fait d’indiquer 4 la fois un état de calme dans 
le courant des eaux et un changement décisif et soudain de niveau con- 
stitue le contenu du mot écluse, qui doit étre regardé comme une des 
métaphores capitales de Giraudoux, de celles qui correspondent 4 sa 
pensée la plus intime. La métaphore parait en effet dés son premier ou- 
vrage, Provinciales. L’agent voyer et son chef cantonnier, un beau matin, 
“suivaient la route nationale, oubliant qu’ils marchaient, ainsi qu’un 
bateau suit le fil d’un fleuve, et, aux villages, ils ralentissaient d’eux- 


48 Combat avec l’ange, pp. 315-316. 
‘® Juliette au pays des hommes (Emile-Paul, 1924), pp. 185-186. 
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mémes, comme dans une écluse.’”®° Notre route vers |’intelligence de la 
pensée de Giraudoux sera peut-étre facilitée si nous faisons comme eux. 

N’est il pas évident d’abord que le mot éluse comporte l’idée de tran- 
sition? Les transitions sont si importantes au théatre que, dans Jnter- 
mezzo, un personnage en est spécifiquement chargé. C’est le Droguiste: 


A mon Age, Mademoiselle, chacun se rend compte du personnage que le destin 
a entendu lui faire jouer sur la scéne de la vie. Moi, il m’utilise pour les transi- 
tions . . . Je sens que ma présence sert toujours d’écluse entre deux instants qui ne 
sont pas du méme niveau, de tampon entre deux épisodes qui se heurtent, entre 
le bonheur et le malheur, le précis et le trouble, ou inversement.™ 


L’ceuvre de Giraudoux pourrait étre classe comme une fable de con- 
tradictions, une des contradictions les plus importantes étant celle du 
changement sans activité. I] est essentiel de retenir que |’action centrale 
y a lieu dans un domaine oi les circonstances de temps et de lieu ne 
comptent pour rien. La personnalité ne ‘‘se déclare”’ pas par des stades 
visibles. A tel jour on n’est qu’une sorte d’amibe, sans contours définis; 
le lendemain on est soudain ce qu’on a été destiné 4 étre: on s’est choisi. 
Telle la Forme aristotélicienne, qui ne “devient’’ pas, mais qui tout d’un 
coup “est 1a,” épousant la matiére. Or cette facon de s’absenter de la 
vie matérielle pour se concentrer un instant entiérement sur l’idée de 
Pétre en soi, c’est ce que Giraudoux appelle une “‘écluse.” L’écluse est 
donc une discipline, un moyen de réaliser le but moral. On trouve un des 
meilleurs exemples du mot dans L’Ecole des indifférents: “A nouveau, 
avec le compartiment de premiére classe pour écluse, il pénétrait dans ce 
monde paisible oi il ne trouvait ni secrets, ni accidents.’ Le rapproche- 
ment des deux plans, le réel et l’irréel, est ici particuliérement frappant 
et suggestif; notons aussi la présence dans le texte du terme accidents, 
synonyme du contingent: de l’automate d’Aristote, précisément. C’est 
pendant des instants de sérénité, et non d’angoisse comme chez Sartre, 
que les personnages de Giraudoux prennent conscience d’eux-mémes et 
envisagent plus nettement le but de leur existence. 


Toutes les fois od je sens ma vie changer d’allure, de régime, je me mets au lit, 
dit le président Brossard. Cela m’est arrivé cinq ou six fois, et je reste couché 
chaque fois deux ou trois heures. Quand je me léve, ma pensée a un autre rythme, 
d’autres convictions; mon point d’émotion est déplacé. Tu pourras nommer cela 
ma transfusion. Je l’appelle mon éclusage, parce qu’il me semble surtout dans ces 
moments changer de niveau. Voila . . . Les portes sont refermées derriére moi. 
J’attends que celles de devant s’ouvrent.™ 


5° Provinciales (Grasset, 1909), éd. Ferenczi, p. 138. 
51 Intermezzo (Grasset, 1933), p. 69. 8 C, Piat, Aristote (Alcan, 1912), p. 34. 
53 I’ Ecole des indifférents, pp. 227-228. 5 Combat avec l’ange, p. 61. 
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Comme il en est du mot absence, autour du concept écluse se dispose 
chez Giraudoux tout un complexe d’idées. Il se sert, pour les exprimer, de 
nombre de synonymes. II y a le mot déja cité de tampon;®* le titre de la 
comédie 4 Jaquelle nous l’avons emprunté, Intermezzo, en est 4 peu prés 
la correspondance musicale. Or la métaphore tampon, comme le montrent 
les exemples suivants, a été fournie 4 Giraudoux par son métier de diplo- 
mate: 

C’était jeudi. C’était un jour amorphe et neutre, glissé entre les deux parties 
de la semaine comme un Etat tampon entre deux nations jalouses.* 


Le monde a deux tampons, |’Allemagne qui amortit les heurts du cété de I’in- 
stinct, de la vie physique, du chaos, . . . et la France, qui les empéche du cété de 
la vie théorique, sensible et logique.*” 


Dans Choix des élues Giraudoux use du mot palier pour traduire le mo- 
ment de calme qui marque une affirmation de la personnalité. Et l’on 
trouve ailleurs balcon ou terrasse. N’oublions pas que sur une de ces 
terrasses de café qu’il a toujours aimées Giraudoux rencontra, en 1909, le 
jeune philanthrope qui devait publier son premier livre. Chacun de ces 
mots posséde la méme signification de repos et de recueillement. Allusion 
est faite 4 la fugue du parc Washington, dans Choix des élues, comme a 
“cette station dans ce jardin.”’** Terme fort significatif, car il traduit la 
stase d’Aristote et de Platon. L’écluse est en effet, finalement, une im- 
mobilisation du temps, une stase dans le devenir, pendant laquelle |’in- 
dividu passe par un changement qu’améne la conscience d’étre. 

A égale distance de la faim et du repas, de la naissance et de la mort, Edmée 
trouvait une heure qui pouvait étre dérobée 4 la somme des heures, qui n’y ap- 
partenait pas, qui n’avait pas a y revenir... Le parc était petit, mais lui aussi 
en dehors du temps... .*® 


M. Sartre voit en Choix des élues le roman de |’évolution d’une person- 
nalité, dont tous les chapitres marquent une stase, un état de repos. Il 
compare ce roman 4 une suite de paliers, mais sans escaliers—on prend 
’ascenseur !—parce que, dans le domaine de la psychologie de Giraudoux, 
il n’y a pas de liens de cause 4 effet entre ce qu’on est a tel instant et ce 
qu’on sera 4a tel autre. “Dans l’Amérique d’Edmée, de Claudie, de Pierre, 
le repos intelligible et l’ordre existent d’abord, ils sont la fin du change- 
ment et sa seule justification. Ces clairs petits repos, ils m’ont frappé dés 
le commencement du livre; le livre est fait avec des repos.’*® On peut 

5% Intermezzo, p. 69. % Provinciales, p. 51. 

57 Siegfried et le Limousin, p. 166. 58 Choix des élues, p. 61. 

59 Ouvr. cité, pp. 51-52. 

6° Ce qui intéresse profondément Sartre dans Giraudoux, c’est la définition de notre li- 
berté. Il approuve la réaction de Giraudoux contrele déterminisme, mais lui en veut de main- 
tenir “la nécessité logique des essences.” 
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généraliser cette remarque pour l’appliquer 4 l’ceuvre entiére de Girau- 
doux. Chacun de ses ouvrages—roman ou théAtre—ne fournit-il pas 
quelques heures de repos, d’‘absence,”’ pendant lesquelles le lecteur peut 
se reconnaitre et faire provision de forces avant de retourner dans la 
lutte de sa propre existence? L’univers de Giraudoux nous offre un lieu 
de refuge qui favorise la contemplation des valeurs spirituelles. Nous li- 
sons ses ceuvres pour la méme raison que le Président de Cantigque des 
cantiques visite Je café: “Je viens ici parce que j’ai besoin aujourd’hui 
d’une heure supraterrestre, d’un balcon de sérénité, d’une terrasse d’eu- 
phorie.”*’ Et les moments qu’on passe dans cet univers intemporel, ce 
monde de la stase ou toutes les facultés de la conscience se replient sur 
elle-méme, on les doit aux sortiléges d’“‘un poéte, écluse du langage.’’® 


Le mot absence dénote dans |’ceuvre de Giraudoux la projection idéale 
de la personnalité; |’écluse ouvre des portes sur |’extase de la réalisation. 
Cela nous améne 4 considérer ce qui compose |’essence morale de |’uni- 
vers de Giraudoux. 

L’univers de Giraudoux? 


Je me rappelle. C’était un univers d’étincellements et d’évils, un univers de 
cristal, de prismes, d’aigrettes transparentes. I] se composait une mythologie in- 
édite ot le créateur s’appelait |’Ensemblier, le dieu malin Arthur, le tentateur 
l’Abalstitiel . . . Les sources s’y trouvaient 4 leur jaillissement, et vous inondaient 
d’une eau qui n’avait touché que |’eau. La pluie n’y mouillait pas. La lune y 
montait aussi haut que peut monter la lune. Les pas y étaient plus rapides que 
dans la vie, les choses plus agiles et plus nettes. Les chevaux y avaient des éclats 
d’or au poitrail, et les femmes des paillettes d’or dans les yeux. Elles y ressemblai- 
ent a la Victoire de Samothrace avec sa téte, 4 la Vénus de Milo avec ses bras. 
Elles y avaient des attributs de péri, des iris d’elfe, des nez d’archange, et leur 
sourire était uni par tant-de pourpre a leur pensée que leur éclat faisait paraitre 
meurtri le jour lui-méme. Elles s’avancaient vers le monde en figure de proue. 
Chacun de leurs gestes déposait un diamant, et sur les nappes, au lieu d’égrener 
des miettes, elles semaient des barrettes, des boites en or, des perles. Les bijoux 
avaient l’air jaillis de leurs personnes. Et quand elles faisaient naufrage elles 
usaient leurs jours 4 se poncer les jambes et a les frotter d’une poudre de nacre qui 
les rendait d’argent. Quand elles n’avaient plus, sur leur nudité, qu’un grand 
chapeau, elles étaient pareilles aux longues femmes laiteuses de Cranach. Toutes 
auraient pu dire: ‘J’ai quinze ans. Et je suis née depuis des siécles, et je ne mourrai 
jamais.’ Les amants s’étreignaient au point du jour, dans tout ce que le soleil peut 
offrir de plus rayonnant. Les iles désertes étaient des Eldorados, pleins d’oiseaux 
rouges, de parfums, d’arbres inconnus couverts d’aliments-rébus. Les morts 
méme, plutdét que des réminiscences et des visions avaient conscience de miroite- 
ments, de fragments de lueurs. Tout paraissait possible: marcher sur |’eau, sauter 
les gouffres, chanter au milieu des lacs ou du haut des cascades. Et, lancés au- 
dessus des foréts comme des torches échangées par des jongleurs, des oiseaux de 


$1 Cantique des cantiques, p. 11. 8 Juliette au pays des hommes, p. 186. 
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paradis survolaient l’ceuvre . . .@ 


Pour pénétrer dans cet univers irréel on a besoin d’un troisiéme mot-clef. 
C’est le mot innocence. 

Les meilleurs exemples de |’emploi de ce symbole se trouvent dans 
Electre. Cette piéce a été justement reconnue le chef d’ceuvre de Girau- 
doux: en effet c’est 14 que son langage apparait dans la plénitude de sa 
précision. Giraudoux appelle Electre ‘‘la plus grande innocence de 
Gréce.’’® Et dans le Lamento du Jardinier il donne la définition esthé- 
tique: “‘C’est cela que c’est, la Tragédie, avec ses incestes, ses parricides: 
de la pureté, c’est 4 dire en somme de ]’innocence.’”® 

Par innocence, Giraudoux entend d’abord une absence du contrefait 
et du feint. On a vu avec quelle ironie il parle des écrivains qui cachent la 
pauvreté de leurs moyens sous un clinquant littéraire qui éblouit les yeux 
sans rien dire 4 l’intelligence. Dans la préface de Littérature il adresse a 
la critique le méme reproche: “‘Le magquillage de nos auteurs a été opéré 
par la critique ou l’habitude de facon si parfaite que l’on ne peut péné- 
trer dans notre littérature que par la chance, ou |’effraction.’’® La pensée 
de Giraudoux dans Electre résulte d’ailleurs d’une progression trés ré- 
fléchie. 

Dans la Priére sur la Tour Eiffel (1924) Giraudoux nous éclaire pour 
la premiére fois sur le principe de ses créations littéraires: 


Une certaine maniére neuve d’approcher les enfants, les petits animaux, et de 
parler d’eux en leur présence. Une certaine maniére d’offrir, au lieu de votre 
bouche a une autre bouche, votre langage 4 un autre langage; mais l’on me doit 
surtout la publication de ce journal qui donne les nouvelles précises, non des 
hommes, immuables par définition, mais de tout ce qui est par rapport a eux 
éphémére, c’est 4 dire les saisons, les sentiments, les dignités non humaines de 
univers... Je suis le Rédacteur du premier journal, le vrai, de cette race 
immortelle si malheureusement déposée sur une planéte condamnée sans espoir.. . 

Je suis le sourcier de l’Eden! . . . Je vis encore dans cet intervalle qui sépara 
la création et le péché originel. J’ai été excepté de la malédiction en bloc. Aucune 
de mes pensées n’est chargée de culpabilité, de responsabilité, de liberté. Toutes 
ces catastrophes qu’a provoquées la faute, meurtre d’Abel, guerre de Troie, 
Réforme, construction des grands magasins de la Samaritaine, je peux m’en 
laver les mains, moi seul au monde je n’y suis pour rien.*” 


Plus tard Giraudoux modifiera la derniére partie de cette définition de 
l’innocence, mais sans jamais cesser d’admirer les qualités qui font la 
noblesse du monde animal. 


83 Marie-Jeanne Durry, “‘L’Univers de Giraudoux,” L’Arche (mars 1944), pp. 108-122. 

% Electre, p. 30. ® Ouvr. cité, p. 120. 

% littérature, p. 12. Cf. Hector a Héléne: “Vous doutez-vous que votre album de chromos 
est la dérision du monde?” La Guerre de Troie, p. 80. 

8? Juliette au pays des hommes, pp. 188-192. 
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De l’ocelot a l’ornithorynque, les bétes, compagnons inséparables des 
hommes, foisonnent dans les livres de Giraudoux. Un charmant essai, 
La Bete et Vécrivain, écrit en 1931, et qui compose un second art poétique, 
reconnait dans le régne animal, a |’état le plus pur, une sorte de simplicité 
que l’humanité moderne a perdue. “La vie humaine, |’inspiration hu- 


- o . . . . . . ' 
i maine, incertaine en soi, de souffle peu actif et assez mélangé, a besoin 
oe plus que jamais autour d’elle d’un induit pur et brut, qui ne peut étre 

i que la vie animale.”** La premiére qualité noble de |’animal, selon 


og Giraudoux, est la sincerité. Les bétes ne sont jamais des copies. L’ex- 
périence de la vie leur arrive fraiche et immédiate; elles ne vivent pas de 
formules transmises. Giraudoux juge sévérement l’habitude qu’ont les 
hommes de se dérober 4 chaque invite que leur adresse la vie 4 réagir 
spontanément en situation. II abhorre le lieu commun, le geste en com- 
mun, tous les poncifs qu’exalte une sinistre publicité. Les tentatives de 
l’espéce humaine pour s’engager dans la vie, le choix des fins a atteindre, 
sont aujourd’hui trop souvent déterminés, chez l’individu comme dans 
le groupe, par des considérations de convenance ou d’intérét. C’est a 
ce point que l’homme peut rarement prendre 4 leur valeur nominale les 
paroles et les actions de ses connaissances. Giraudoux voudrait une 
société libérée du mensonge, ot l’homme, sans risquer de se tromper, 
: puisse mettre sa confiance en ses semblables. Selon lui, c’est la méfiance 
internationale qui a été une des causes principales de nos guerres. Pour 
que la société accomplisse ses hautes destinées, il est nécessaire de dé- 
masquer l’homme. Giraudoux estime la sincérité essentielle surtout chez 
les écrivains: une ceuvre qui flatte le soi-disant “‘réalisme’”’ 4 la mode rend 
a la société un piétre service. 

Avec la sincérité Giraudoux mentionne les qualités de modestie et de 
ar désintéressement comme attributs de |’innocence; c’est aussi dans le 
régne animal que |’écrivain aujourd’hui doit aller les découvrir. L’>homme 
n’est pas souvent véritablement modeste et désintéressé. Quelquefois il 
montre une sorte de timidité, de pudeur, qui cache mal son égoisme 
intérieur. C’est que, concentré sur lui-méme, il s’isole trop dans |’univers. 
Il sacrifie 4 l’orgueil qu’il met 4 se dépasser de grandes valeurs morales 
nécessaires 4 son bonheur. Que ne contemple-t-il ses modestes compag- 
nons d’existence? 








Tendres précurseurs désaffectés, admirable musée du souffle et du mouvement» 
n’habitant plus la terre, depuis que l’homme est né, que comme une arche de 
Noé oi se conservent les archétypes, ils apportent, partout ov ils bondissent ou 
se posent, un désintéressement de vie antérieure. 

Le spectacle de ce refus d’exploitation intensive de soi-méme et des autres, de 
sa vie et de son éternité, résumé sous cette forme toujours parfaite, est vraiment 
le repos supréme.®® 


$8 Littérature, p. 168. 69 Littérature, p. 167. 
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Par sa sympathie pour les bétes Giraudoux rappelle tout de suite La 
Fontaine. Nombre de ses ceuvres contiennent des épisodes dont le 
charme et la pénétration soutiennent la comparaison de |’écrivain con- 
temporain avec le génial fabuliste: dans Electre, notamment, le Mendiant 
débite des apologues aussi riches de sens que les fables de La Fontaine. 
On ne cesse de reprocher 4 Giraudoux la soi-disant préciosité de son 
langage, mal que lui-méme attribue au contraire 4 des “relations per- 
sonnelles avec les saisons, les petits animaux, un excessif panthéisme, et 
de la politesse envers la création.””® Ceux qui ne lui pardonnent pas ces 
fantaisies ne manqueront pas de trouver son style artificiel. Mais en 
réalité c’est un style tout proche de celui de La Fontaine, et si l’on aime 
ce “sentiment de modestie vis 4 vis des éléments et des humains que |’on 
ne peut éprouver que dans le pays de ses péres’’” on appréciera la sin- 
cérité de Giraudoux. 

Dans l’ceuvre de La Fontaine, Giraudoux a trouvé quelque chose de 

plus important encore que le style et l’humeur du fabuliste. Les Fables 
de La Fontaine lui paraissent en effet le modéle de la sorte d’innocence 
qu’il définit sous le nom d’inconscience. La capacité qui distingue le 
poéte du reste de l’humanité est, selon Giraudoux, une “forme supréme 
de l’inadvertance, de l’impair, de la gaffe.” C’est qu’on n’arrive pas a 
étre poéte par le seul efiort de l’intelligence, mais en devenant un in- 
strument 4 travers lequel la poésie elle-méme puisse s’exprime!. 
Et chaque vrai poéte, dés qu’il foule sa terre de poéte, n’est digne du nom de 
poéte que s’il perd le souvenir de ses propres intéréts et méme de ses propres 
penchants. Le talent n’est sir, n’est pur, n’est le talent que s’il conserve une 
fraternité avec cet état qui est notre seul état commun avec les autres régnes, 
végétal ou animal, qui est justement I’inconscience.” 


A la distance oii elle se trouve de la vie consciente de l’homme se mesure, 
pour Giraudoux, la pureté de |’ceuvre de |’écrivain La Fontaine, ou 
Racine. Le génie poétique compose donc bien une espéce d’absence, 
comme toutes les formes du génie. Une destinée le fagonne, selon les 
exigences de cette destinée; et le poéte, l’é/u, choisit de s’y conformer 
spontanément. L’acte de s’absenter, pour Giraudoux comme pour 
Valéry, constitue un acte poétique. 

Cependant les ceuvres récentes de Giraudoux apportent 4 la définition 
du mot innocence d’autres éléments qui sont nouveaux et fort importants. 


7 Juliette au pays des hommes, pp. 229-230. L’ouvrage contradictoire de Madame Magny, 
concu d’un point de vue essentialiste, évoque peu la présence de Giraudoux. I] serait pro- 
fondément regrettable qu’on prenne pour une rhétorique del’ambiguité, d’essence précieuse, 
des jeux d’opposition par od s’exprime en mouvement la dialectique d’une personnalité 
originale et absolument authentique. Claude-Edmonde Magny, Précieux Giraudoux (Edi- 
tions du Seuil, 1945). 7 Siegfried et le Limousin, p. 291. 

™ Les cing tentations de La Fontaine (Grasset, 1938), pp. 171-173. 
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Aux qualités de sincérité et de modestie qu’il a toujours admirées et a 
la notion d’inconscience s’ajoute, dans le remarquable essai sur Charles- 
Louis Philippe (1937), une signification de responsabilité. Dans ses 
premiers ouvrages nous avons vu Giraudoux nier toute complicité dans 
certaines aventures humaines; le poéte semblait rejeter tout sentiment 
de culpabilité pour les infortunes qui touchent ses compatriotes. II s’est 
ravisé depuis. II finit par charger chaque individu de responsabilité pour 
tous les malheurs qui arrivent dans le monde, surtout les catastrophes 
résultant d’une lacheté ou d’une négligence morales. C’est précisément 
dans ce domaine que |’écrivain est appelé 4 reconnaitre une responsabilité 
particuliére. Il est solidaire ou coupable de tout ce qui arrive 4 ses fréres. 
Le texte suivant montre combien Giraudoux a finalement dépassé la 
pensée de la Priére sur la Tour Eiffel: le sentiment d’innocence, a l’Epoque 
ou il écrivit ses chefs d’ceuvre, parvient 4 un absolu d’adhérence qui 
n’admet plus d’exclusion. 

On ne peut guére donner de l’innocence qu’une définition: l’innocence d’un étre 
est l’adaptation absolue 4 l’univers dans lequel il vit. Elle n’a rien a voir avec la 
cruauté ou la douceur—le ioup est innocent autant que la colombe; avec la 
culpabilité ou l’état de victime,—le loup mangeant la colombe n’est pas moins 
innocent que la colombe expirante. L’étre innocent n’est pas |’étre inoffensif, il 
est dangereux dans la mesure ou sa force physique, ses ongles, ses dents sont 
dangereux, ses ongles innocents, mais il est d’une innocuité morale totale. Il 
s’ensuit que la caractéristique de l’étre innocent est l’inconscience absolue de sa 
propre innocence et la croyance a l’innocence de tous les autres étres. L’innocent 
n’est pas celui qui n’est pas condamné, c’est celui qui ne porte pas condamna- 
tion. .. . L’innocent endosse toutes les responsabilités. Le loup qui erre sur son 
plateau de |’Iran se sent responsable de la canicule, du gel, des pierres qu’on lui 
lance, et il n’en est pas plus fier, jusqu’a la minute ot soudain il devient respon- 
sable d’un charmant petit agneau égaré. L’innocence est cette insensibilité ou 
cet amour qui ne vous dénonce personne. Le sentiment de |’égalité compléte, de 
l’association absolue avec toutes les races et espéces, morales ou physiques, c’est 
cela l’innocence.” 


Charles-Louis Philippe était pour Giraudoux la personnification de 
toutes ces qualités. I] reconnait en Philippe un écrivain solidaire avec la 
vie, et qui ne cherchait pas 4 se soustraire 4 sa responsabilité pour la 
misére du monde. Dés ses premiers essais de critique littéraire, Giraudoux 
reléve comme une faiblesse chez les poétes romantiques leur tendance a 
récriminer; dans ]’article que nous citons, |’irresponsabilité de l’artiste et 
de l’individu en général lui parait une thése immorale et antisociale: 


La culpabilité de l’humanité, presque chaque humain la porte. Dans chaque 
négligence de notre esprit, chaque paresse de notre corps, dans chaque com- 
promission de notre altruisme s’est caché un crime, et par l’accumulation de ces 


73 Littérature, pp. 101-103. 
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manques parfois bénins, les sentiments et les valeurs morales de |’univers finis- 
sent par subir de terribles atteintes.” 


L’écrivain dont |’ceuvre et la personne ont servi d’inspiration a cette 
grave profession de foi représentait pour Giraudoux toute une humanité 
modeste et sincére, généreuse et dévouée, qui prend sur elle la tache 
d’améliorer le sort commun en acceptant sa responsabilité envers tous 
les hommes et toutes les espéces qui habitent la terre. L’hommage rendu 
a l’innocence de Charles-Louis Philippe indique la grandeur de l’idéalisme 
de Giraudoux et fournit une clef indispensable 4 son ceuvre. 


Pénétré de culture, de réserve, d’abnégation, tout petit, il se reconnaissait comme 
dans un miroir en ce géant déchainé, gonflé de désir, d’ignorance et de meurtre, 
qu’est l’humanité. II ne s’en distinguait pas. Je me souviens, pendant la guerre, 
avoir ressenti journellement l’absence de Charles-Louis Philippe. J’essayais de 
m’expliquer ce malaise. Je me disais que du fait de la guerre, la carriére de mon 
ami était inachevée; que c’était évidemment pour une rencontre avec elle que 
tant de douceur et de modestie avaient été créées, qu’il s’en était fallu de quatre 
ans pour que le plus grand fléau et le seul Francais innocent eussent pu avoir leur 
confrontation, que c’était vraiment dommage de ne pas voir en face de la guerre 
le petit Philippe, que le sort avait pris soin par avance de dégager du service armé 
pour qu’il ne pat en aucune sorte étre acteur dans le drame, et perdre une minute 
ou une qualité du spectateur. Pas du tout. C’est que j’étais las de cet effort outré 
de mes compatriotes, de mes amis, de mes alliés, pour nier toute parenté avec la 
guerre. C’est qu’il me fallait quelqu’un, quelqu’un de tendre, qui s’en fat senti et 
reconnu responsable.’ 


L’étude du mot-clef innocence permet de suivre dans ses grandes 
lignes l’évolution spirituelle de Giraudoux vers ce sentiment de re- 
sponsabilité sociale grace auquel les chefs d’ceuvre de son théatre réalisent 
dans un sens révolutionnaire la conception qu’il s’était faite de la mission 
de l’écrivain. 

La preuve du caractére révolutionnaire de la pensée de Giraudoux est 
dans le choix méme du symbole. Le mot innocence, en effet, reléve d’un 
vocabulaire trés spécial: celui du poéte de la Saison en enfer.”* On a 
déja constaté que “‘l’idée d’innocence explique toute ]’ceuvre de Rim- 
baud”; la moitié de la trés belle étude de Jacques Riviére a pour objet 
de montrer que cette idée est “‘la clef de sa poésie.”””7 Et Rimbaud, comme 
le précise excellemment Riviére, c’est “le révolté intégral: révolte non 
pas d’ordre social, mais d’ordre métaphysique.”’”*® II serait difficilement 
explicable que l’auteur de Litlérature n’eit jamais parlé de |’ “étre exempt 
du péché originel’”’® s’il n’avait fait bien mieux, en incarnant dans des 


% Ouvr. cité, p. 102. % Ouvr. cité, p. 104. 
76 “A pprécions sans vertige l’étendue de mon innocence.” A. Rimbaud, Cuvres com plétes 
(Pléiade), p. 211 et passim. ™ J. Riviére, Rimbaud (Emile-Paul, s.d.), pp. 51-115. 


78 Ouvr. cité, p. 31. 7° Ouvr. cité, p. 44. 
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1050 Le Langage de Giraudoux 


personnages: Jéréme Bardini, Electre, ou Edmée, une intransigeance qui 
n’est pas sans rappeler la figure de l’ange furieux. Le combat spirituel 
qui fait le sujet de toute l’ceuvre de Giraudoux a beau se présenter— 
comme la bataille d’hommes dans Adorable Clio ou Lectures pour une 
ombre—en des tableaux presque toujours souriants et délicats, le refus 
de pactiser avec la religion du bonheur facile et des vérités faciles n’est 
pas moins total chez l’auteur de Combat avec l’ange que chez le poéte 
de la Saison en enfer et des Illuminations. La “monstrueuse apparition 
dans notre monde de compromis, de relativité, de demi-mesures et de 
conciliation” du “plus prestigieux aventurier de |’idéal et du réel qui ait 
sans doute existé’’®® a laissé des traces profondes sur toute la littérature 
de notre époque: Rimbaud, qui cherchait 4 percer le voile de la moralité 
et du langage conventionnels pour trouver des vérités, est précurseur de 
Giraudoux comme de tous nos chercheurs d’innocence.™ 

Le drame de l’individu et de la cité qu’annonga Siegfried et le Limousin 
s’achéve sur des visions d’apocalypse.™ Le finale de Giraudoux, c’est la 
f'n du monde—ou plutét, la fin d’un certain monde. Tout meurt, en effet, 
dans Sodome et Gomorrhe—tout, sauf la voix des hommes. Et |’on nous 
permettra de trouver cette exception la plus notable de toutes celles par 
ow se terminent les nombreux recensements d’un écrivain qui fut 4 la 
fois un fonctionnaire scrupuleux et un excellent citoyen. Faire signe 4 
notre monde menacé, lui déclarer que grace 4 la résonance d’une parole 
intégre la catastrophe méme peut étre une aurore: telle aura été la der- 
niére pensée de Giraudoux, et la raison profonde de toute sa vie. 


Est-il de ce destin rien qui demeure, non?.. . 
Moi, de votre désir soucieux, je veux voir, 

A qui s’évanouit, hier, dans le devoir 

Idéal que nous font les jardins de cet astre, 
Survivre pour l’honneur du tranquille désastre 
Une agitation solennelle par l’air 

De paroles, pourpre ivre et grand calice clair, 
Que, pluie et diamant, le regard diaphane 
Resté la sur ces fleurs dont nulle ne se fane, 
Isole parmi l’heure et le rayon du jour!® 


UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


80 J.-M. Carré, La vie aventureuse de Jean-Arthur Rimbaud (Plon, 1926), pp. viii, 130. 

8! Notamment d’André Gide, dont les Faux-Monnayeurs ont beaucoup influé sur Girau- 
doux: témoin le combat de Bernard avec l’ange. 

82 Sodome et Gomorrhe (Grasset, 1943); La Folle de Chaillot (Grasset, 1946). 

3 Mallarmé, “Toast funébre,” Poésies (Gallimard), pp. 85-86. L’ouvrage de Gunnar 
H¢st, L’auvre de Jean Giraudoux (Oslo, 1942, 240 pages) od deux chapitres sont consacrés 
a “l’écriture” et a “l’art”’ de Giraudoux, n’a pu étre consulté avant |l’achévement de cet 
article. 
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CORRECTIONS TO THE 1948 PRINTED LIST OF MEMBERS 


Baker, VirciniA, Dean, Marjorie Webster 
Junior Coll., Washington, D.C. 

Barrett, Linton Lomas, Prof. Spanish, 
Washington and Lee Univ., Lexington, 
Va. 

BasTIAN, WALTER M., Jr., Visiting Prof. 
Eng., The National Univ., San Salvador. 

Byas, Vincent, Assoc. Prof and Chm. 
Dept. For. Langs., Coll. of Education and 
Industrial Arts, Wilberforce, Ohio. 


Crark, GeorcE P., Instr. Eng., Coe Coll., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

CLEMENS, GEORGE BEAVER, Instr. Rom. 
Langs., Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia 4, Pa. 

Conn, Hitpe D., Asst. Prof. German, 
Swarthmore Coll., Swarthmore, Pa. 

CoLemaNn, ArTHUR P., Prof. Polish, Fair- 
leigh Dickinson Coll., Rutherford, N.J. 

CoiirerR, ELizABETH BROWNELL, Assoc. 
Prof. Eng., Davis and Elkins Coll., Elkins, 
W. Va. 

CossBeEy, Rosert C., Asst. Prof. Eng., Roose- 
velt Coll., Chicago, Illinois. 

Cox, Ernest Haynes, Prof. Eng., Univ. of 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

CRAVEN, Rospert K., Asst. Prof. Rom. 
Langs., Tufts Coll., Medford, Mass. 

CurtTIN, Frank DANIEL, Prof. and Head 
Eng. Dept., St. Lawrence Univ., Canton, 
N.Y. 


Davis, GEorGE Brown, Teaching Fellow 
French, Brown Univ., Providence 12, 
R.I. 

Dean, LEonarp F., Prof. Eng., Univ. of 
Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 

DELAND, GRAYDON SKERRITT, Florida State 
Univ., Tallahassee, Fla. 


ELpREDGE, Frances, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Rockford Coll., Rockford, Il. 

ELMEN, Paut H., Instr. Eng., Northwest- 
ern Univ., Evanston, Il. 

ENGERRAND, JACQUES JEAN, Assoc. Prof. 
Rom. Langs., Kent State Univ., Kent, 
Ohio. 


FARDWELL, VirciniA, Instr. Rom. Langs., 
Notre Dame Coll., Baltimore, Md. 
FEHRER, CATHERINE, Asst. Prof. Mod. 


Langs., Suffolk Univ., Boston, Mass. 
FOLADARE, JOsEPH, Santa Barbara Coll., 
Univ. of Calif., Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Foye, THomas James, Instr. Eng., Finch 

Jr. Coll., New York, N.Y. 


Garrison, CHESTER A., Instr. Eng., Univ. 
of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Gates, Eunice Jorner, Prof. Span. and 
Portuguese, Texas Tech. Coll., Lubbock, 
Tex. 

Grwpincs, N. Curtis, Univ. of Illinois, 
Galesburg, Il. 

Goopwin, Reason A., Res. Assoc. Linguis- 
tics, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. 
GranaM, Cary B., Dept. of Eng., Butler 

Univ., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


Harvey, Epwarp, Asst. Prof. French, Ken- 
yon Coll., Gambier, Ohio. 

Hazen, ALLEN Tracy, Columbia Univ., 
New York 27, N.Y. 

HEBERLEIN, GERTRUDE, Asst. Dir., In- 
dianapolis Center, Div. of Adult Educ., 
Indiana Univ., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

HENEL, Hernricu, Prof. German, Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. 

HoFFMAN, FREDERICK JOHN, Assoc. Prof. 
Eng., Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 6, 
Wis. 


INGALLS, JEREMY, Resident Poet, Rockford 
Coll., Rockford, Til. 

Irvinc, THomas, Dept. Rom. Langs., Univ. 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Jackson, ExrizaBetH Hope, Asst Prof. 
Eng., Maryville Coll., Maryville, Tenn. 

Jayne, SEARS REYNOLDS, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Univ. of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

JOHNSTONE, CORAGREENE, Spelman Coll., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Kecet, Frrepricu O., Sielschule, (24b), 
Pellworm/Husum,  Schleswig-Holstein, 
British Zone, Germany. 

Knapp, Mary Etta, Western Coll. for 
Women, Oxford, Ohio. 

KNICKERBOCKER, WILLIAM SKINKLE, Prof. 
Eng., Emerson Coll., Boston, Mass. 

Know es, Epwin B., Assoc. Prof. Eng., 
Pratt Inst., B’klyn, N.Y. 
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Modern Language Association 


Know ton, Epcar C., Jr., Instr. Spanish, 
Univ. of Hawaii, Honolulu, Oahu, T.H. 
Knox, Norman Davis, Instr. Eng., Coll. of 
Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 

Koc, Dorotny ALDEN, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Vassar Coll., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Kocuer, Pavut H., Prof. Eng., Claremont 
Graduate School, Claremont, Calif. 

KRaMER, Freperic J., Chm. Ger. Dept., 
Syracuse Univ., Syracuse 10, N.Y. 

Kuagn, SHERMAN MCALLISTER, Assoc. Prof. 
Eng., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

KULISHECK, CLARENCE Lous, Prof. and 
Head Eng. Dept., Baker Univ., Baldwin, 
Kansas. 


Lioyp, Dona_p J., Asst. Prof. Eng., Wayne 
Univ., Detroit 1, Mich. 

LOKENSGARD, HJALMAR ORLANDO, Central 
Wash. Coll. of Educ., Ellensburg, Wash. 


MacDonaLp, Mary B., Assoc. Prof. Span., 
Univ. of Richmond, Richmond, Va. 

Mars, Puirie M., Eng. Dept., Univ. of 
Texas, Austin 12, Tex. 

Mason, ELttswortu Goopwin, Instr. Eng., 
Williams Coll., Williamstown, Mass. 

Mautner, Franz H., Assoc. Prof. German 
and Comp. Lit., Kenyon Coll., Gambier, 
Ohio. 

McCarty, Pavut T., Assoc. Prof. German 
and Russian, Fla. State Univ., Tallahas- 
see, Fla. 

McKeEE, Irvine, Assoc. Prof. Eng., Sacra- 
mento State Coll., Sacramento 17, Calif. 

MusteapD, JOHN, Eng. Dept., Univ. of Ne- 
vada, Reno, Nev. 

Myers, Robert Manson, Eng. Dept., 
Newcomb Coll., Tulane Univ., New Or- 
leans 18, La. 


NAWEN, JAMES RICHARD, Asst. Prof. Hu- 
manities, Univ. of Washington, Seattle 5, 
Wash. 

NaAuMANN, WALTER, Asst. Prof. German, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. 

NIcHOLs, MADALINE WALLIS, Assoc. Prof. 
Hist., Florida State Univ., Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

Nock, SamueL ALBERT, Academic Dean, 
Briarcliff Jr. Coll., Briarcliff Manor, N.Y. 


Otrver, Leste M., Houghton Lib., Har- 
vard Univ., Cambridge 38, Mass. 
OtsENn, M. Ettsworts, Assoc. Prof. Eng., 


Washington Missionary Coll., Wash., 
DX. 


Pintaus, Kurt, Eng. Dept., Columbia 
Univ., New York 27, N.Y. 

Pirovu, Sprre, Assoc. Prof. Mod. Langs., 
Marquette Univ., Milwaukee, Wis. 

PREECE, WARREN E., Eng. Dept., Univ. of 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. 

Price, BLANCHE ADELLE, Chm. Dept. Rom. 
Langs., Skidmore Coll., Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y. 


Ranovus, Cuartes A., Asst. Prof. Eng., No. 
Ill. State Tchrs. Coll., De Kalb, Dl. 

RIcuTER, WERNER, Prof. Philosophy, Muh- 
lenbuig Coll., Allentown, Pa. 

Riwwciey, HELEN Watpo, Instr. Eng., 
Cedar Crest Coll., Allentown, Pa. 


SaRASON, BERTRAM D., Asst. Prof., New 
Haven State Tchrs. Coll., New Haven, 
Conn. 

ScHANZER, GEORGE O., Instr. Rom. Langs. 
& Lits., Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

SCHNEIDER, Hernricu, Prof. German, Har- 
vard Univ., Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Scnuttz, H. Steran, Asst. Prof. German- 
ics, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. 

ScuHuttz, WALLACE Lea, Instr. Eng., Har- 
cum Jr. Coll., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Siccrins, Ciara M., Instr., Mt. St. Mary’s 
Coll., Emmitsburg, Md. 

SrLer, JAMES HaypeEn, Instr. For. Langs.. 
Univ. of Conn., Ft. Trumbull Branch, 
New London, Conn. 

Srxpey, GeorGr Lawton, Prof. & Head of 
Eng. Dept., Arkansas State Tchrs. Coll., 
Conway, Ark. 

SMALLWOOD, OsBorN T., Instr. Eng., How- 
ard Univ., Washington, D.C. 

SmirH, Grover C., Jr., Dept. Eng., Yale 
Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

Smita, MartHa Lois, State Tchrs. Coil., 
Kutztown, Pa. 

Spivey, HERMAN EVERETTE, Head Eng. 
Dept., Univ. of Kentucky, Lexington 29, 


y. 

STEIN, ARNOLD SipneEy, Univ. of Washing- 
ton, Seattle 5, Wash. 

Stone, Howarp, Asst. Prof. Span. & Fr., 
Wm. and Mary Coll., Williamsburg, Va. 

Sytvester, Wm. A., Instr. Eng., Univ. of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


TEMPLE, RUTH ZABRISKIE, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Brooklyn Coll., B’klyn 10, N.Y. 
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Academic Appointments 1948 


Tuveson, Ernest, Lect. Eng., Univ. of 
California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 


VANDIVER, EDWARD PINCKNEY, JR., Head 
Eng. Dept., Erskine Coll., Due West, 
S.C. 

VELSMANN, ELIZABETH J., Instr. Spanish, 
George Washington Univ., Washington 
6, D.C. 

Vorct, GiLBERT Pavut, Chm. Eng. Dept., 
Newberry Coll., Newberry, S.C. 

Vow Les, RicHarpD B., Eng. Dept., South- 
western College, Memphis, Tenn. 


Wacconer, GEORGE R., Social Science 
Bldg., Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 

WarFEL, Harry R., Prof. Eng., Univ. of 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

WEISERT, JOHN J., Asst. Prof. German, 
Univ. of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

WERBOW, STANLEY NEWMAN, Jr., Instr. 
German, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore 
18, Md. 

Wuitrorp, Rosert Catvin, Prof. & Head 
Eng. Dept., Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

WINTERS, WARRINGTON, Dept. Eng., Poly- 
technic Inst., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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_Announcing 


CONFERENCES OF SCHOLARS 


at the 1948 Meeting 


THE Program Committee will make available at the 1948 Annual Meeting 
a number of small conference rooms for scholarly discussion of announced 
topics. These rooms will be allocated to interested members of the Association 
under the following conditions: 


1. A petition signed by seven or more members, stating the topic and aim 


~~ 


of the conference, and designating a discussion leader, must be sent to 
reach the Secretary of the Association not later than October 13. 


. Legitimate petitions will be honored in the order of their receipt and up 


to the limit of available accommodations. The normal conference period 
will be one hour and a half. Requests for specific periods should include 
several periods in the order of preference. 


. The conference rooms to be made available will accommodate no more 


than twenty-five or thirty-five persons, and it will be the responsibility of 
the discussion leader to refuse admission to additional persons. 


. The topic, place, and leader of the conference will be named in the printed 


Program. If the conference is being held by invitation only, this fact will 
also be stated. Otherwise, it will be the responsibility of the discussion 
leader to handle requests for admission; the Program will explain that 
interested persons should write to him, and that he will grant requests for 
admission up to the limit of accommodations. 


. Only sharply defined topics, supported by explanations of the purposes of 


the conference, will be honored. 


. Conference rooms will be allocated with the understanding that the object 


of the meetings is not the reading of papers. On the other hand, the mimeo- 
graphing and advance circulation of papers or reports will be within the 
spirit of the arrangement. 


. Brief reports on the conferences, if submitted promptly to the Secretary 


of the Association, will be published in the annual Proceedings; but no 
reports are required. 


. Official recognition of each conference is for one year only. If a group 


wishes to renew its discussions in 1949, it may again petition for accommo- 
dation. 
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COMMITTEE ON HONORARY MEMBERS 


Witu1am GuiItp Howarp, Harvard University. 

KENNETH MCKENZIE,* Princeton University. 

H. CaRRINGTON LANCASTER, The Johns Hopkins University. 
Joun VAN Horne, University of Illinois. 


DELEGATE TO THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
LEARNED SOCIETIES 


Strurcis E. Leavitt, University of North Carolina, 1950. 


NEW VARIORUM SHAKESPEARE COMMITTEE 


Hyper E. Rotts, Harvard University. 

HEREWARD T. Price, University of Michigan, 1949. 

T. W. Batpwin, University of Illinois, 1950. 

Liry B. CampBELL, University of California at Los Angeles, 1951 
James G. McManaway,®* Folger Library, 1952. 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


(Completed applications are due Nov. 15, 1948.) 


A.Bert H. Marckwarpt,* University of Michigan \19 46-49 
Drxon WECcTER, Huntington Library 


FREDERICK A. Porrte, Yale University \ 1047-50 
Hetmvut REuDER, University of Illinois J 
Lawron P. G. Pecxuam, Columbia University \1948-51 
Cuar.Es S. SINGLETON, Johns Hopkins University 


COMMISSION ON TRENDS IN EDUCATION 


CurIsTIAN Gauss, Princeton University, 1949. 

E. D. GrizzE.i, University of Pennsylvania, 1949. 

Wiiuiam F. TwappeEL1, Brown University, 1949. 

J. N. Dovuctas Busu, Harvard University, 1950. 

Wiruiam CLypE DEVaNE, Yale University, 1950. 

HENRY GRATTAN Doy_e,* George Washington University, 1950. 
Rosert H. Fire, Columbia University, 1951. 

STEPHEN A. FREEMAN, Middlebury College, 1951. 

Tuomas C. Pottockx, New York University, 1951. 


DELEGATE TO THE U. S. COMMISSION FOR UNESCO 


Henry GRATTAN Doy_e, George Washington University, 1951. 





*Asterisks designate chairman. 











STANDING COMMITTEES 


(Each member’s term ends on July 1 of the year indicated. 
Asterisks designate chairmen.) 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 
(See Cover Page 2) 


MONOGRAPH SERIES, COMMITTEE OF AWARD 
(Considers annually MSS submitted by September 15.) 


HaywarD KenistTon,* University of Michigan, 1949. 
NewMan I. Wuite, Duke University, 1950. 

IrA O. WADE, Princeton University, 1951. 

GERALD E. BENTLEY, Princeton University, 1952. 
ARCHER TAYLOR, University of California, 1953. 


COMMITTEE ON THE REVOLVING FUND SERIES 


Henry A. Grusss,* Oberlin College, 1949. 

Kemp Matone, The Johns Hopkins University, 1950. 
Epwin B. WiLu1aAms, University of Pennsylvania, 1951. 
BERTRAND H. Bronson, University of California, 1952. 
Curtis C. D. Vait, University of Washington, 1953. 


COMMITTEE ON PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 


Wii1aM C. HoLsrook,* Northwestern University, 1949. 
WALTER T. Patrtison,* University of Minnesota, 1950. [Forms] 
Curt BUuter, Morgan Library, 1951. 

James M. Ossorn, Yale University, 1952. 

F. J. Carmopy, University of California, 1953. 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


RocerR P. McCutTcHeon, Tulane University, 1949. 
WALTER REIcHART, University of Michigan, 1950. 
HowarD Moumrorp Jones, Harvard University, 1951. 
James L. CiiFForD, Columbia University, 1952. 
GEORGE R. Havens, Ohio State University, 1953. 
The Secretary of the Association* 











For teachers of composition 


FRESHMAN WRITING 


by Ollie Depew 


Assistant Professor of English, Southern Oregon College of Education 


HERE is a highly usable guide to better freshman writing, written 


by a teacher who knows the essentials of good writing and how 


to stimulate students to make them write their best. 


It is a book for college freshman students of English composition who invari- 
ably feel they have “nothing to write about.” 


It is an invaluable teaching tool for teachers with a broad field to cover and 
too little time to spend aiding and stimulating each individual student in de- 
fining and developing topics to write about. 


It lists twenty broad topics, selected because they are adaptable to the average 
freshman’s reach. 


After discussing each topic there follows a brilliantly chosen series of selec- 
tions of what outstanding writers have done with the same subject. 


There is a section dealing with punctuation, sentence-writing and word- 
grammar. 


A bibliography includes the world’s great books and a list of representative 


current books chosen for their readableness. 


Send now for an examination copy of this book on approval 
Price $3.75 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 East 24th St., New York 10, N.Y. 
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And for a companion volume 
this new, completely revised edi- 
tion of a long popular handbook 


Funk & Wagnalls 
STANDARD 
HANDBOOK 

OF SYNONYMS, 


ANTONYMS 
AND 


PREPOSITIONS 
BY JAMES C, FERNALD, LH.D. 


@ This great reference book—for 
years a standard for teachers, stu- 
dents, speakers, authors—has been 
completely revised and reset in new, 
easy-to-read typographical form. 
8,000 synonyms classified and dis- 
criminated; correct use shown by 
examples. 





4,000 antonyms, together with the 
correct use of prepositions. 
Double index $3.00 





The largest NEW dictionary available 
FUNK & WAGNALLS' 


NEW 


College Standard 


DICTIONARY 


EM’-PHA-TYPE Edition 


Send for an examination copy on ap- 
proval and make these simple tests: 


i e Choose any five words, look them up in the 
New College Standard Dictionary EM’:PHA- 
TYPE Edition, and compare the definitions with 
those given in any other college grede diction- 
ary. 


A Choose some word that is frequently mis- 
pronounced and compare the method of indicat- 
ing pronunciation in the New College Standard 
Dictionary— EM'-PHA-TYPE Edition with the 
method of any other dictionary. 


pK Choose some hyphenated word and see 
how the hyphenation is indicated in the New 
College Dictionary—EM'*-PHA‘TYPE Edition. 


4. Compare the legibility of type-page in the 
New College Standard Dictionary—EM ‘PHA’ 
TYPE Edition with that of any other colleze 
gtade dictionary. 


5. Choose some new words in any technical 
field and see how many of them are included in 
the New College Standard Dictionary— 
EM"-PHA‘TYPE Edition. 

We ask you to make a test ofits special features 
in the hope that you too will wish to recommend 
this modern dictionary to your students. 


145,000 entries 5,000 new words 
$5.50 plain $6.00 with thumb index 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
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The Vision Press Series published by 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


A caretully edited combination of the Quarto 


and Folio texts of Shakespeare's 


HIS edition of Hamlet, aimed at presenting 
the closest approximation to the original 
text of Shakespeare, includes 14 full-page and 


spot drawings made especially for this edition 
. by F. Robert Johnson. 
In the impostant psycho-analytical intro- 
duction, called, “The Problem of Hamiet and 
the Oedipus Comples”, Dr. Jones sets forth a 


with a phycho-analytical study 


by DR. ERNEST JONES 


new explanation of the central mystery in the 
play—the cause of Hamiet’s hesitancy in seck- 
ing to revenge his father’s murder. $2.50 


President of the International Psycho-Analytical Association 





HIS is a critical introduction to the poetry of 

T. S. Eliot, and a key to the symbolism of his 
poems, written by a distinguished group of British 
and American scholars. In accordance with the 
trend of interest today, most space has been de- 
voted to articles on the quartets, but there are also 
studies of Ash Wednesday, Geronation, and The 
Waste Land. $3.00 


T. S$. ELIOT 


A Study of his Writings 


by Several Hands 
Edited by B. Rajan 





THE EAGLE HAS 
TWO HEADS 


by Jean Cocteau 


Adapted by Ronald Duncan 


ERE is the first English version of Jean 
Cocteau’s famous, much-discussed play—the 
version used in the recently highly successful run 
of the play in London. It is a play of singular 
force and power in the tradition of the drama and 
real theatre—as opposed to the modern theatre 
of words and scenic effect. $3.00 
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153 East 24th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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A new Portuguese grammar now ready 
for your classes 





SA PEREIRA’S 


Brazilian 
Portuguese 


Grammar 








This up-to-date, complete, topical treatment of Portuguese gram- 
mar gives first place to Brazilian usage. The grammatical develop- 
ment is thorough and complete in every respect; more difficult 
phases are presented with special care to insure the student's under- 
standing. The illustrative examples, skillfully chosen from the 
living speech of the Brazilians, lead the student into an immediate 


appreciation of the ways of the language. 


The thoroughly Brazilian vocabulary is applied to discussions of practi- 
cal personal and social situations of day-by-day living. 


Each lesson forms a topical unit, introducing closely related vocabulary 
and locutions, with a well-balanced and extensive variety of written 
and oral exercises. 


The leituras, in conversational style and narrative sequence, give the 
student an extended survey of Brazil and the life and interests of its 


people. $2.60. 


Introduction on Brazilian sounds and phonetic 
transcription by ROBERT A. HALL, Jr. 





D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 


San Francisco Dallas London 
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A selection from Heath College English texts 


The Exposition of Ideas 


By BAXTER HATHAWAY, Cornell University, and 
JOHN Moore, Montana State University 


This book is primarily an aid to writing with selections arranged 
as problems in organization of thought. The student writer learns 
from models of increasing complexity to handle the common 
kinds of writing problems in exposition. Selections have been 
chosen with great care and are refreshingly new in the “reader” 
field. They are solid and worthy yet well within reach of student 
experience. 471p. $3.00. 


Elizabethan Plays 


Edited by HAZELTON SPENCER 


Twenty-eight masterpieces edited by a distinguished scholar whose 
aim was to present the plays in as perfect a form as a modern 
editor can achieve. Each play is introduced with information on 
the text, sources, and background, and is accompanied by a re- 
production of the original title page. 1181p. $6.00 


Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburg 


Edited by FREDERICK KLAEBER 


The extensive historical, linguistic, and literary information con- 
tained in this Third Edition constitutes a dependable guide 
through the maze of Beowulfian studies. Exhaustive glossary and 
rich explanatory notes make it suitable for undergraduate as well 
as graduate courses. 631p. $5.00 





D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
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A FRENCH REVIEW GRAMMAR 


By Boyp G. CarTER, University of Nebraska, and C. G. RowE, lowa 
State College 


A DISTINCTIVE, new text, unusual in its combination of quick re- 
view of verbs and idioms, a thorough grammar review, and materials 
for conversation. By combining these objectives, the volume successfully 
meets the needs of the heterogeneous nature of today’s intermediate 


French Course. 293 PAGES $2.25 


“Flexible and comprehensive enough to provide the differ- 
ent types of practice and training needed by second year 


students, the text seems eminently practical. It is undoubt- 
edly one of the most carefully planned review grammars that 


I have had the pleasure of examining.” 
Cecit L. Rew, Bowling Green State University 


Petite Histoire De La 
Civilisation Francaise 
By Pierre Macy, College of William 


and Mary, and EMILE MALAKIs, Johns 
Hopkins University 


DESIGNED to give the student a gen- 

eral knowledge of the cultural and 

historical background of France. 
267 PAGES $1.50 


a SE 


Types of the French 
Short Story 


Selected and edited by HAROLD 
Marcu, Swarthmore College 


A COLLECTION of French short stories 
stressing the modern period, selected 
for literary study as well as transla- 
tion and language drill. 

339 PAGES $2.00 


Advanced French Composition 
By Lewis WILLIAM CRAWFORD, and WINTHROP H. RICE, Syracuse University, 
and JEAN H. G&RarD, formerly at Syracuse University 


A TEXT to supply the student with ma- 
terial for natural composition. Materials 
for grammar review and vocabulary 
drill are also provided and appear in 


logical order to help the student ac- 
quire a facility in writing natural 
French. 199 PAGES $1.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 























— A new revised edition of 


’ INTERPRETATIVE 
. REPORTING 


liate By Curtis D. MacDougall 


2.25 i 
Professor of Journalism, Northwestern University 


Every chapter in the revised edition of this basic text for journalism 
courses has been strengthened, and at least half of the illustrative ex- 
amples from American newspapers are new. The author has included 
more detailed descriptions of the techniques of interpretative reporting, 
and has given particular attention to the growing trend toward speciali- 
zation on newspapers. To be published in August. $4.50 (probable) 





A new basic text for courses in 


——— the history of the English language ——— 


_ MODERN ENGLISH 
™ AND ITS HERITAGE 


ected 
- By Margaret M. Bryant 
2.00 Associate Professor of English, Brooklyn College 


Emphasing modern English and its background, this scholarly work traces 

the history of the language from its Indo-European origins to the present 
SiLY, day. Following this historical examination, the author analyzes the basic 
elements of the language, considers its structure and the nature of 
cil grammar, and discusses the history of words, word changes, and new 
ont terms, and concludes with a stimulating section on semantics. Ingenuous 
1.50 and varied exercises, many teaching aids and suggestions, biographical 
notes and lists of collateral readings are included. To be published in 
December. $5.00 (probable) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY New York 11 
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PRINCETON 


University Press 





A Sarmiento 
Anthology 


THE WRITINGS OF THE “SOUTH AMERICAN BENJAMIN FRANKLIN” 


DOMINGO FAUSTINO SARMIENTO, 19th century titan, was 
President of Argentina, champion of progressive forces, educator, 
diplomat, economist, and leader of the Romantic school of writing. 
This collection includes his thoughts on journalism, education, poli- 
tics, and travel, and parts of his Facundo—Latin America’s most im- 
portant book. Translated by Stuart E. Grummon. Edited by A. W. 
Bunkley. 341 pages, $5.00 








The Svtunleadoe of 
Cervantes 


Translated into modern English by $. GRISWOLD MORLEY. 


Never before complete in English . . . 8 entr’acte plays which schol- 
ars rank next in merit to Don Quixote and Exemplary Novels. Briof 


and farcical, written with sharp satire on perennial human faults. 
Translated from the original edition’s text. 


$3.00 





Cronica de la 
QOuincena 


By BENITO PEREZ GALDOS. These articles by one of Spain's 
foremost novelists are here collected and published for the first 
time since their original and piecemeal appearance. Written early 
in Galdés’ career, they are invaluable commentary on the sources of 


his later thought and style. Edited by William H. Shoemaker. 
Just published, $2.50 





At Your Bookstore University Press, Princeton, N.J. 



























































OXFORD 
COMPANION TO 
AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged 
by James D. Hart 


MIS new edition of a classic reference work features over 
600 major alterations, including 100 new authors and 
many descriptions of new works and recent literary trends. 
Robert Lowell, Tennessee Williams, Reader's Digest, and 
New Directions have found their way into it, and the older 
material has been revised and brought up to date. $7.50 


AMERICA 
THROUGH BRITISH EYES 


Compiled and edited by Allan Nevins. From the hundreds of 
British travelers who came to America and wrote books about 
this country, the editor has made a selection that gives a pan- 
oramic view of American society, manners and institutions 
over a period of 160 years. $6.00 


CHAUCER AND THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


By H. S. Bennett. For every lover of English literature, an 
indispensable volume that covers: Chaucer and his age; reli- 
gion; the author and his public, fifteenth-century verse and 
prose. With chronological tables and bibliography. $6.00 


At all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS | #28 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 ~ 
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The Young Maxim Gorky, 1868-1902 


This first thorough and impartial study of Gorky’s early period 
yet to appear, in English or Russian, begins with the penniless 
years when the young man was struggling toward authorship, and 
continues through to his acceptance as one of Russia's great writers. 
Here is Gorky the journalist, folklorist, critic, and “father of 
Socialist realism.” $3.00 


Rhetoric as a Dramatic Language 


The dramatic and poetic values of Jonson’s language have long 
been neglected while scholars studied the learned content or 
realistic detail. This volume remedies such neglect by its critical 
study of Jonson’s work, particularly his use of rhetoric as a vehicle 


By Sister MARIA SERAFINA MAZZA 


This is the story of a group of writers and critics of Florence who 
undertook, following World War I, to promote an appreciation 
for art among Catholics and, incidentally, an appreciation for 
Catholicism among artists. I] Frontespizio was their literary organ. 
A King’s Crown Press Publication. $3.00 


The Unsentimental Journey 


Traditional criticism of A Sentimental Journey and Tristram 
Shandy established Sterne as the prince of sentimentalists. 
This study attempts to show that Sterne’s tongue was in his cheek, 
that his whole work is a masterly parody of the sentimental tradi- 
tion. A King’s Crown Press Publication. $2.25 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Publishers of THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA 





By FILIA HOLTZMAN 


in Ben Jonson 
By ALXANDER H. SACKTON 


$2.50 


Not for Art's Sake 


The Story of IL FRONTESPIZIO 


of Laurence Sterne 
By ERNEST NEVIN DILWORTH 


New York 























A lively study of the 
small, polished sketch 


‘The Theophrastan 
Character 


IN ENGLAND TO 1642 
By Benjamin Boyce 


‘ie is a revelation of the literary progress and the techniques of the 
Theophrastan Character in the years before the Civil Wars shook the 
aging culture of England and turned the small art of the Character to 
the hard use of national controversy. 


‘Le main variations of the Theophrastan form are carefully developed 
by relating the works treated to the model of Theophrastus and to the 
three best English Character-writers, Hall, Overbury, and Earle. All in 
all, Hall’s witty and subjective precept-Characters, Overbury’s quick, tart, 
and vivid sketches of types of people, Dekker’s Character of an institution, 
Earle’s subtle revelations, Lenton’s scene-paintings, Brathwaite’s story- 
Characters, and Lupton’s mixed essays form a valuable and delightful 
department in seventeenth-century prose. “Mr. Boyce’s is an admirable 
critical and historical account. . . . It will prove the standard authority on 
the subject.”"—Virginia Quarterly. 324 pages, index, $5.00 


at all bookstores 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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. List of ah thivertes 


HAVING STANDING ORDERS FOR BOOKS IN THE MLA MONOGRAPH, 
REVOLVING FUND, AND GENERAL SERIES 


Bowdoin College Library 

Brown University Library 

Bryn Mawr College Library 

California State Library 

University of California at Los Angeles 
Library 

University of Cincinnati Library 

Claremont College Library 

Columbia University Library 

Connecticut College, Palmer Library 

Emory University Library 

University of Florida Library 

Harvard College Library 

Henry E. Huntington Library 

University of Illinois Library 

University of Indiana Library 

University of Iowa Library 

Joint University Libraries, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

University of Kansas Library 

University of Kentucky Library 

Lehigh University Library 

University of Maryland Libra 

Miami University Library, Oxford, Ohio 

University of Mirinesota Library 

University of Missouri Library 

Mount Holyoke College Library 





University of Nebraska Library 

Newberry Library, Chicago 

New York Public Library 

New York University, Washington Square 
College Library 

Northwestern University Library 

University of Notre Dame Library 

University of North Carolina Library 

Ohio State University Library 

University of Oregon Library 

University of Pennsylvania Library 

University of Pittsburgh Library 

Princeton University Library 

Queens College Library, Flushing, N.Y. 

Rice Institute Library 

University of Rochester Library 

Rutgers University Library 

University of Southern California Library 

Southern Methodist University Library 

University of Tennessee Library 

University of Texas Library 

University of Virginia, Alderman Library 

University of Washington Libra 

State College of Washington Library 

Wellesley College Library 

Williams College Library 

University of Wisconsin Library 


Yale University Library 


MONOGRAPH SERIES ONLY 


Haverford College Library 
Imperial Library, Calcutta 
New York State Library 


New York University, University Heights 
Library 
St. Louis University Library 


Vassar College Library 


TWO SERIES ONLY 


University of California Library, Berkeley (Monograph, General) 
Dartmouth College Library (Revolving Fund, General) 

Duke University Library (Monograph, Revolving Fund) 

Johns Hopkins University Library (Monograph, Revolving Fund) 


Discounts: To libraries subscribing to one Series, 10 per cent; two Series, 20 per 


cent; three Series, 30 per cent. 


Orders or inquiries should be addressed to the Treasurer, Modern Language Associa- 
tion, 100 Washington Square East, New York 3, N.Y. 
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THIS 
GREAT STAGE 


by Robert Bechtold Heilman 


x4 HE language of Shakespeare’s plays has al- 
ways been a stimulus to critics. . . . And 
today, for all of our accumulation of critical 
essays on this theme, it is possible that we have, 
for most of the dramas, not yet got very far into the close- 
fibered body of meanings and suggestions and effects which 
the language of a whole play comes at its best to be.” With 
this thought in mind Mr. Heilman undertakes a fresh ap- 
proach to Shakespearean criticism in which his primary 
assumption is that the poetic language in KING LEAR 
is not mere decoration but is an important carrier of mean- 
ing. He finds certain bodies of recurrent imagery in the play, 
and he analyzes their relationship with all the other elements 
of tragedy. His analysis discloses several major patterns of 
meaning which lead to the discovery of the series of para- 
doxes through which the play makes its central statement. 


Cloth. xi, 339 pages $3.50 


FREUDIANISM AND THE LITERARY MIND 
by Frederick J. Hoffman 


“6 SOUND, sensible and scholarly study of the inter- 

relationships between a psychological theory and a 
number of selected literary productions. One applauds him 
both for the sobriety of his analyses and for his staunch de- 
fense of the esthetic integrity of the individual artist.” — 
Robert Biedstedt in Saturday Review of Literature. 


Cloth. viii, 346 pages. $4.00 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS 




















The following outstanding titles have been 
selected from the long and distinguished 
list of foreign language books published 





4 by Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
q SPANISH 
a NOCHE OSCURA EN LIMA. By J. W. Barlow and Kurt Steel 


A MEXICO VOY. By Riley Aiken and Minnie M. Miller 
LA FUENTE DE LAS CALAVERAS. By W. T. Pattison 
PENSATIVA. By Jesiés Goytortéa 


GERMAN 


q GRADED GERMAN READER FOR BEGINNERS (2nd Edition). 
{ By E. H. Zeydel 


DRE] MANNER IM SCHNEE. By Erich Kastner 
FRAU JENNY TREIBEL. By Theodor Fontane 
DER NOVALIS—DER ZWERG. By Hermann Hesse 











a FRENCH 

1 ISABELLE. By André Gide 

: a OUTLINES AND TESTS ON FRENCH CIVILIZATION (2nd 
7. Edition). By Minnie M. Miller and J. R. Nielson 

if SHORT COURSE IN SPOKEN FRENCH. By Alice W. De 


Visme and Emil L. Jordan 
KNOCK. By Jules Romains 


PORTUGUESE 
CONTOS DO BRASIL. By D. L. Hamilton and N. C. Fahs 
PANORAMA DO BRASIL. By E. L. Jordan 
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APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, New York 


























The Miraculous Birth of Language 


By RICHARD ALBERT WILSON 
Professor Emeritus, University of Saskatchewan 


Preface by GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


*eTHE magnitude of the service the author has done” so impressed George 
Bernard Shaw that he wrote a lengthy essay to serve as an introduction 
to the book. 


Professor Wilson has done deep and original thinking about the functions 
of speech in the life of man. He has not only carried his reasoning far beyond 
the range of earlier scholars, but patiently corrects some of the most eminent 
minds, who have struggled with the problem. It offers a clarity of view that 
establishes the primary importance of language over economics or chemistry 
or any other material factors. $3.75 


POETIC ART 
By PAUL CLAUDEL 


For those to whom the idea of French 
thought evokes the spirit of Cartesian 
rationalism, “Poetic Art” will reveal 
the equally important mystical and 
dreamy aspect of French speculation, 
of which Claudel is an original pro- 
tagonist. $2.75 


DESIRE—A Play 
By PABLO PICASSO 


The first and only literary work of 
the famous painter. This rambunc- 
tious farce is an animated Picasso 
painting, full of wild humor and 
clear and eccentric vision. $2.75 


THE ALPHABET: A Key to 








the History of Mankind 
By DAVID DIRINGER 


One of the most important works of 
real scholarship published in this cen- 
tury. “The author's learning, and 
scope fill me with amazement.’’"—Dr. 
Marcus N. Tod, Oxford Univ. 

1,000 Illustrations. $12.00 


20TH CENTURY SPEECH 
and VOICE CORRECTION 


Edited by EMIL FROESCHELS, 
M.D. 


Dr. Froeschels outlines the various 
aspects of speech and voice correction 
with the aid of numerous collabora- 
tors well known in the field. $6.00 


At Your Bookstore or Order Direct From: 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


15 East 40th Street, Dept. 137 


New York 16, N.Y. 


(Expedite shipment by enclosing remittance with order.) 
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WEATHERLY-WAGENER-ZEYDEL-YARMOLINSKY : 
HERITAGE OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE, I, Il 

Important new anthologies which offer a generous selection of the 
greatest works of European literature from early Greek to modern 
Russian. Fairly complete selections from each author are used. The 
texts have been carefully edited; short biographical and critical 
sketches of the authors are included; introductory sections show the 
historical and cultural background of each literary period. Among the 
authors represented are Homer, Vergil, Boccaccio, Machiavelli, Mon- 
taigne, Cervantes, Goethe, Balzac, Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, and many 
others. Illustrations and maps. 


CHILES-WIEHR: FIRST BOOK IN GERMAN, REVISED 


A well-organized German grammar-reader. Includes a model reading 
passage; grammar based on the reading; many exercises; graded op- 
tional reading material on literature, art, history, etc. The text is com- 
pletely up to date historically. 


LESLIE: SPANISH FOR CONVERSATION 


A new Spanish grammar based on the effective oral-aural mimic- 
memory method which familiarizes the student with the spoken lan- 
guage from the very beginning. Systematic grammatical analysis; a 
wealth of exercises; reading based on daily-life situations. 


F 





GINN AND COMPANY Boston 17 New York 11 


Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 
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THE 1948 MEETING will be held in New York City on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, December 28-30, with headquarters in the Hotel Pennsylvania. The 1949 
Meeting is scheduled to be held at Stanford University, California, on September 
7-9. Members desiring to read papers at the California Meeting should correspond 
at once with the appropriate 1949 Officers. See the tentative list at the end of the 


June PMLA. 
MLA MLA MLA 


IF YOU have not yet replied to the MLA President’s request for information on 
your wartime activities, please do so now. Recall our Resolution of December 30, 
1941: “The Modern Language Association of America pledges itself, in this hour 
of crisis, unreservedly to national service, and places at the disposal of the gov- 
ernment whatever special training its members may possess.” You may help us 
still better demonstrate that this training, especially in the processes of research, 
developed unexpected and widely diversified usefulness. No matter how little you 
did, or how recently you joined, we need to know. 


MLA MLA MLA 


NOMINATIONS to the Executive Council for the term 1949-52 are now in order. 
The Council has nominated Professors T. G. Bergin, Bernhard Blume, Margaret 
Gilman, M. Y. Hughes, E. J. Simmons, Stith Thompson, and W. F. Twaddell. For 
a list of present and past members, see the 1947 Proceedings, page 1291. See also 
By-Law II (page 1287), which stipulates that three additional names must be added 
on the Ballot : the Secretary on November 1. Who are your choices? To make 
this democratic provision of By-Law II function adequately, groups of members 
should concentrate on a nominee likely to secure a vote sufficient for election. In 
1947 the mail ballot totalled 2485 valid votes, and more than 800 were necessary for 
election. Forty-eight ballots were disqualified because they bore no signatures; 
two others were disqualified because they contained votes for four persons. Mem- 
bers may vote for no more than three of the ten nominees, and they may, of course, 
vote for only one or two if they wish. 


MLA MLA MLA 


SIXTY-FOUR PAPERS were submitted to PMLA during the second quarter. Of 
these, 41 were concerned with English, 7 with German, 3 French, 3 American, 3 
linguistic, 2 Italian, 2 comparative, 1 Spanish, and 2 miscellaneous. The distribu- 
tion of papers published in 1949 will necessarily reflect the high percentage of 
articles now being submitted in the field of English literature. For members who 
deplore this distribution, the remedy is obvious. 


MLA MLA MLA 


THE 1948 Research in Progress lists current studies (and addresses) of 3,550 schol- 
ars throughout the world—only 1,346 of them members of the MLA. Compilation 
of the 1949 Research in Progress has already begun, and every member is urged to 
contribute a notice of present studies. 


MLA  £-&MLA £#=+M~LA 


ALTHOUGH seven Purple Hearts have thus far been reported, no one has yet 
reported any member of the MLA as a fatal casualty in the last war, nor have we 
record of any. Can you report one? 


MLA MLA MLA 


AT THE END of this issue of PMLA is a new feature, a compilation of “Academic 
Appointments” correcting and supplementing the last printed List of Members. 
This feature will be continued in the December issue, which will also contain a 
section on “Academic Vacancies.” 


MLA MLA MLA 
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MLA AIDS IN PUBLICATION 


THE Association offers its members various forms of aid in the publication 
of book-length MSS. When a MS is completely ready to print, it may be 
sent to the Secretary of the Association (at 100 Washington Square East, 
New York 3), with a letter enclosing whatever reports and estimates of cost 
the author may have, and stating which of the following forms of aid he 
selects. 


1, 


Monograph Series. The Committee of Award operates under a fun? which permits 
publication, without subsidy, of one distinguished book each year. It selects from 
MSS submitted not later than September 15. It prefers monographs, but occasionally 
selects text where the text is not the major part of the MS. Doctoral dissertations 
are not considered. 


. Revolving Fumd Series. Since 1932 the Committee of Award has operated under 


subsidies secured chiefly by authors and amounting to nearly—not quite all—of 
the cost of printing. Its advantages are greater speed in publication and elimination 
of the large charges for overhead which most publishers must require. No type of 
scholarly book is excluded from consideration, and the Committee considers MSS 
whenever submitted. 


. General Series. The Committee on Research Activities operates under subsidies obtained 


chiefly from the American Council of Learned Societies (normally half the cost of 
publication), and recommends twice annually to the ACLS from MSS received. It 
rarely aids bibliographies, preferring monographs and texts. Doctoral dissertations 
are not considered. 


. Joint Publication Series. The Committee on Research Activities endorses applications 


made by University Presses to the ACLS for publication by the presses. The Associa- 
tion has no connection with these books financially, but lists and exhibits them 
without charge. The press acknowledges MLA association in them by a statement 
on the verso of the title page or by use of our name jointly on the title page, as the 
press and author may prefer. The ACLS normally refers to our Committee all MSS 
submitted to them which fall within our field. 


. MLA-Macmillan Series. The Committee of Award considers only studies in English 


or American literature which bring the results of sound scholarship to the widest 
possible audience. It selects from MSS submitted before April 1. The winning MS is 
published by the Macmillan Company, its author receiving a five hundred dollar 
prize in addition to royalties. Details of the competition are printed in the advertising 
pages of the March and June issues. 


. MLA-Oxford Series. The Committee of Award considers only research which is 


directed toward greater understanding of significant foreign literature (English ex- 
cluded), and selects from MSS submitted before April 1. The winning MS is pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press, New York, and its author receives a five 
hundred dollar cash prize in addition to royalties. Details are printed in the adver- 
tising pages of the March and June issues. 


. New Variorum Shakespeare Series. The committee in charge selects the editors and 


operates under funds provided by the Carnegie Corporation of New York and the 
American Philosophical Society. 


. Reinterpretations Series. The Committee on Research Activities may recommend to 


the Princeton University Press occasional works of cooperative scholarship resulting 
in reinterpretations of significant literary periods. These books will normally be col- 
lections of essays by leading scholars in the research and discussion groups of the 
Association, and will be products of group initiative and direction. 














